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BYGONE DAYS. 


BY MRS CHARLES BAGOT, 


My father, Josceline Percy,} 
was born in 1784. At thirteen 
years of age he was appointed 
as a volunteer of the first class 
to H.M.S. Sans Pareil, carrying 
Admiral Lord Hugh Seymour’s 
flag, and joined her at the Nore. 
His uncle and aunt, the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumber- 
land, having given him, the 
former a chest of plate, and 
the latter a medicine-chest, to 
take to sea with him, the boy 
was so laughed at for bringing 
such luxuries that he threw the 
medicine-chest overboard, and 
the plate would have shared 
the same fate had it not been 
handed over to the charge of 
the ship’s purser. The Sans 
Pareil was ironically called the 


“ House of Lords” from having 
several noblemen’s sons on board 
of her, and, naturally, these 
youngsters came in for an extra 
share of rough treatment. I 
remember my father saying 
that for two years he never 
sat down to a meal, as he and 
the other lads who had just 
joined were not allowed to 
enter the midshipman’s mess, 
but had to snatch their food as 
best they could. 

My father was afterwards 
appointed to the Victory, under 
Lord Nelson, on the Mediter- 
ranean station, who sent him 
with private despatches to the 
Queen of Naples, and letters to 
Lady Hamilton, which he was 
instructed to deliver into her 





1 Admiral Percy was a son of the Earl of Beverley. His eldest brother sub- 
sequently succeeded to the dukedom of Northumberland, on the death, in 1865, 
of his first cousin, Algernon, the fourth duke. 
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own hands. The Queen pre- 
sented him with two magni- 
ficent old silver lamps; and, on 
his return from Naples to re- 
join H.M.S. Victory, Lord Nel- 
son gave him a sword, saying 
to him, “Young man, I envy 
you! at your age, and in these 
times, you ought to have a fine 
career before you.” 

After the Convention of 
Cintra, when the French agreed 
to evacuate Portugal, he had 
orders to convey General Junot, 
then a prisoner in the hands of 
the English, to La Rochelle. 
Junot and my father became 
great friends. He meant to 
have made himself King of 
Portugal. He told my father 
that he was the son of an 
avocat, and owed his advance to 
being able to read and write, 
which in those days was an 
honourable distinction in the 
French line regiments. He 
acted as Secretary to Napoleon, 
when the latter was the col- 
onel of the regiment in which 
he, Junot, was a sergeant. On 
one occasion (I forget at which 
battle the incident occurred) he 
was writing on a drum-head at 
Napoleon’s dictation, when a 
cannon -ball struck the earth 
close to them. “Nous ne man- 
querons pas de la _ poussiére, 
mon colonel,” he remarked, 
calmly. He began his brilliant 
career from that day, and, when 
talking of it to my father, said, 
“Now Napoleon is an emperor, 
and I am a duke!” 

“We do not acknowledge in 
England that General Bona- 
parte is an emperor,” replied 
my father to this remark; 
“neither do we admit that he 
has a right to confer titles in 
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another kingdom, more especi- 
ally when that title and posi- 
tion is already held by a native 
of that kingdom.” 

At that time there was a 
Portuguese Marquis d’Abrantés, 

Every morning Junot used to 
take out a miniature of his wife 
and kiss it. She was a very 
beautiful woman. 

On leaving my father’s ship, 
Junot gave him a magnificent 
dressing-case with gold fittings. 
Whilst at La Rochelle, my 
father was invited to dine with 
the French naval officers there, 
but he thought it more prudent 
to decline the invitation, lest he 
might not be permitted to re- 
turn to his ship. 

Junot himself came to urge 
him to accept it, and pledged 
his honour that all would be 
well, and that no deception 
was intended. “Would you 
pledge your honour that, should 
orders arrive from Paris to 
seize me and detain my ship, 
you would not feel obliged to 
obey them?” asked my father. 

Junot replied that he could 
not do so, should such orders 
arrive, and retired. His visit 
was followed by one from the 
French Admiral, who also 
urged him to accept their in- 
vitation. My father told him 
that, though he had implicit 
confidence in the honour of the 
French officers, he could not 
accept their hospitality. “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “I do not ac- 
knowledge your Emperor, and 
will not trust his Government.” 


My father always spoke of 
Lord Nelson as having a singu- 
lar power of attaching all under 
his command to himself, from 
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the highest officers to the low- 
est cabin- boy serving under 
his flag. Lord Nelson’s sense 
of religion was sincere and 
strong. He brought it with 
him into his profession, and it 
never left him. My father, 
who knew him intimately, said, 
“Though it” (his religious 
feeling) “did not keep him 
from the great error of his 
life, it ought to be remem- 
bered that few were ever so 
strongly tempted; and I be- 
lieve that had Nelson’s home 
been made to him what a wife 
of good temper and judgment 
would have made it, never 
would he have forsaken it.” 
A great cause of quarrel and 
dissension between Lord and 
Lady Nelson was the latter’s 
son by a former marriage, who 
was not a satisfactory person 
from Lord Nelson’s point of 
view. 


My father never forgave 


Captain Hardy for turning 
up all hands, and ordering 
the ship’s tailor to sew up his 
pockets on the quarter-deck. 
My father had had the early 
morning midshipman’s watch ; 
it was in the North Sea, the 
weather was bitterly cold, and 
Hardy had found him with his 
hands in his pockets. 


When Lord Nelson was com- 
manding the Mediterranean 
Fleet, and was lying off the 
Spanish coast, the captains of 
two Spanish frigates, just ar- 
rived from America, sent to 
entreat an audience of him, 
merely to give themselves the 
gratification of seeing a person 
whom they considered to be 
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the greatest seaman in the 
world. Captain Hardy took 
their request to Lord Nelson, 
and urged him to comply with 
it. Notwithstanding the Ad- 
miral’s peevish reply of — 
“What in the world is there 
to see in an old withered fel- 
low like myself?” he ordered 
that they should be admitted. 

Lord Nelson always wore 
short breeches and silk stock- 
ings, and at that moment his 
legs were bound up at the 
knees and ankles with pieces of 
brown paper soaked in vinegar, 
and tied on with red tape. This 
had been done to allay the 
irritation arising from mos- 
quito-bites. Quite forgetting 
his attire and the extraordinary 
appearance which it presented, 
Lord Nelson went on deck 
and conducted the interview 
with the Spanish captains with 
such perfect courtesy that his 
singular appearance was quite 
obliterated by the charm of 
his manner, and the Spaniards 
left the ship with their high 
opinion of him thoroughly con- 
firmed. 

He was very peevish about 
trifles, and would sometimes 
say to Captain Hardy, “ Hardy, 
it is very hard that I cannot 
have my breakfast punctually 
when I order it!” 

Nelson subsequently got my 
father his lieutenancy, and he 
was appointed to the Diadem, 
whose boats he commanded at 
the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1810 he was given, 
appropriately enough, the com- 
mand of H.M.S. Hotspur. 

I recollect hearing from him 
that on one occasion, when the 
Hotspur was ordered to destroy 
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some French gunboats which 
threatened the island of Guern- 
sey, the French pilot purposely 
took her under the enemy’s 
forts. An officer of the vessel, 
whose name I cannot remember, 
told me that my father was in 
such a rage when he discovered 
the treachery, that had his arms 
not been held he would have 
shot the pilot there and then 
with his pistol. The story of 
this engagement may be worth 
relating as typical of the many 
encounters at sea between the 
English and the French in those 
stirring days. . 

The Hotspur engaged, single- 
handed, three French gunboats 
and several forts. Owing to 
the pilot’s treachery she had 
been almost run aground within 
easy range of the land fortifica- 
tions, and was thus exposed to 
a cross-fire. The action was a 
hard-fought one, and lasted 
from six o’clock on a September 
evening until midnight. 

Before going into action the 
ship’s company was mustered 
in order to ascertain that the 
men were ready and fit for the 
work before them. Only one 
man was missing, and he was 
subsequently brought up by-his 
mess-mates in an intoxicated 
condition. My father ordered 
the man to be placed inside the 
captain’s galley, which had been 
hoisted up amidships, and there 
he was laid, nothing more being 
thought about him. During 
the heat of the action a voice 
was frequently heard an- 
nouncing in what direction the 
French were firing, and where 
the Hotspur’s shots fell short 
or wide of their mark. It was 
only when the violence of the 
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fight abated, and the din and 
smoke diminished, that my 
father’s repeated demands as to 
who the informant was could 
be answered, and it was dis- 
covered that the voice proceeded 
from the drunken man in the 
galley. When he was ordered 
down, it was found that he had 
been completely sobered when 
the action commenced, but that, 
true to discipline, he had not 
ventured to move from his posi- 
tion, whence he had been able 
to see much that was invisible 
to those on the deck below him. 
The galley in which he had been 
placed was riddled with shot, 
but he himself had escaped un- 
touched. At the beginning of 
the action my father selected 
the two youngest boys on board 
to be his aides-de-camp, hoping 
thereby to keep them by his 
side on the poop. He chaffed 
them when they ducked their 
heads at the sound of the shot 
whizzing over them, and they 
soon became calm and steady. 

At one moment he was ob- 
liged to send one of these lads 
to take charge of a gun on the 
quarter-deck, the firing of which 
was flagging, and the poor boy 
had barely reached the post 
which he was so proud to fill 
when a 24-pounder ball killed 
him instantly. The remaining 
little A.D.C., a young Hay, one 
of the Kinnoul Hays, my father 
was reluctantly compelled to 
send from his sideonsomeerrand, 
and, as he turned away to give 
an order to his first lieutenant, 
he heard a groan, and poor Hay 
fell, shot through the lungs. 
He was carried down below by 
the first lieutenant, and placed 
next to a marine whose leg had 
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to be amputated. This man, 
regardless of his own sufferings, 
supported the boy’s head on his 
shoulder, and gave him all the 
water which had been brought 
tohim. Hay lived an hour after 
he was struck, and just at the 
end he heard the cheering from 
the decks above which greeted 
the sinking of the French gun- 
boats. With struggling breath 
he joined in it, giving a last 
faint hurrah for the honour of 
England, and so died. The 
bodies of the two boys were laid 
together, covered with a Union- 
Jack, at the door of the fore- 
cabin. On leaving the cabin 
next morning, my father found 
the flag partially removed, and 
the faces of the young heroes 
exposed. By their side were 
kneeling some old Frenchmen 
praying over their bodies. These 
men had been taken prisoners 
from some coasting vessel the 
day before the action, and it 
seemed that the boys had been 
very kind to them. They said 
to my father, “Not all the in- 
jury you can do our countrymen 
will compensate you for the loss 
of such lives as these!” 

My father told me that after 
the three gunboats had been 
sunk and the forts destroyed, 
the surgeon insisted on his going 
down to have some food, which 
he did. On sitting down at the 
table, however, he kicked some- 
thing underneath it, and, stoop- 
ing down to see what it might 
be, he saw a sight which effectu- 
ally prevented him from having 
any desire to eat, for he had 
kicked a mass of amputated 
arms and legs. 

After this engagement the 
Hotspur had to proceed at once 
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to Portsmouth, for she had lost 
many men, and others were 
seriously wounded. The frigate 
herself was badly damaged. Her 
bulwarks were shot away, and 
she presented almost the appear- 
ance of a raft. During the 
anxious voyage home the men 
who had to undergo amputa- 
tions at the surgeon’s hands 
would not allow the latter to 
operate unless they were pre- 
viously assured that the captain 
would be present. ‘They de- 
clared that if he were there they 
would undergo anything, and 
so, of course, my father made a 
point of acceding to their wishes, 
though to do so was a great 
trial to him. 

When the Hotspur made her 
number at Spithead she had to 
be taken into harbour for re- 
pairs. Crowds lined the shores 
and cheered her all the way to 
her moorings, and the ships 
saluted her as she was towed 
slowly by in her damaged and 
battered condition. My father 
subsequently received the thanks 
of the Admiralty on his quarter- 
deck, but he always said that 
not all the honours accorded to 
the Hotspur could compensate 
him for the sorrow he felt at 
the death of young Hay. 

The sword that Nelson gave 
my father, and a beautiful model 
of the Hotspur—which the car- 
penter on board carved with a 
penknife, losing his eyesight in 
the process—are now preserved 
at my son’s place, Levens. With 
these are the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s gloves which he wore at 
Waterloo, and which his sister- 
in-law, Lady Mornington, my 
husband’s grandmother, took off 
his hands when he returned to 
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Brussels after the battle. Lady 
Mornington was at Brussels 
with her daughter, Lady Fitz- 
roy Somerset, who was daily 
expecting her confinement. Her 
old maid—a woman called Find- 
lay, whom I recollect—could not 
be awakened when the sound of 
the firing at Waterloo was first 
heard early in the morning of 
that eventful day. Lady Mor- 
nington went herself to her 
maid’s room, and, when she 
had succeeded in rousing her, 
the maid said, “Is the Duke 
between us and the French, 
my lady?” On being told that 
he was, she replied quietly, 
“Oh, then, my lady, I shall 
go to sleep again!” Lady 
Mornington told me that she 
took her daughter into the 
park at Brussels, hoping that 
she would not notice the sound 
of the cannon, as her husband, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset—after- 
wards Lord Raglan—was at 
Waterloo, where he lost an 
arm. <A French lady, however, 
rushed up to them and ex- 
claimed to Lady Fitzroy, “ Mon 
Dieu, madame, n’entendez vous 
pas les canons?” Shortly 
afterwards the carts contain- 
ing the wounded began to 
enter the city. 

Lady Mornington was the 
Duke of Wellington’s favourite 
sister-in-law.' She accompanied 
him to Paris after the battle of 
Waterloo. The Duke gave her 
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the pen (a very bad and worn- 
out quill) with which he signed 
the capitulation of Paris, and 
this pen she gave to my hus- 
band. It was afterwards stolen 
from our house in Staffordshire. 
Lady Mornington lived to a 
great age. She and Lady 
Clarendon were twin - sisters, 
daughters of Admiral Forbes. 
Admiral Forbes refused to sign 
the verdict of the court-martial 
sentencing Admiral Byng to 
death. He always believed that 
a fog prevented Admiral Byng 
from seeing the French fleet, 
his neglect to pursue which 
caused him to be tried by court- 
martial and shot. On each 
anniversary of his execution 
Admiral Byng’s family used to 
pay Lady Mornington a formal 
visit, all dressed in the deepest 
mourning, in grateful recollec- 
tion of her father’s testimony 
to their father’s innocence of. 
the charge which had _ been 
brought against him. 


My uncle, Henry Percy, was 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington at the battle of 
Waterloo, and had the glorious 
task assigned to him of taking 
home the despatches announc- 
ing the victory and the down- 
fall of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He found Napoleon’s cloak, left 
with his carriage on a mound 
near the battle-field. The cloak 
was too cumbersome to be 





1 She was Lady Maryborough at that time (1815), wife of the Duke’s eldest 


brother. 


Her eldest daughter, Lady Mary Wellesley, married the Hon. Charles 


Bagot, afterwards Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., Ambassador at Paris, St Peters- 


burg, &c., and Governor-General of Canada. 


Sir Charles and Lady Mary Bagot’s 


eldest son—the late Colonel Charles Bagot, for many years Assistant Master of the 
Ceremonies to her Majesty the Queen—married, in 1847, Sophy Louisa Percy, 


the authoress of these reminiscences, 
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taken away, so my uncle cut 
off the clasps, consisting of two 
large brass bees linked together 
by a serpent. This clasp and 
a book found in the carriage 
were left to me, and are also 
at Levens. 

He left the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball the night before 
the battle, and had no time 
to change his dress, or even 
his shoes, before going into 
action. When he received or- 
ders to. go to England with 
the despatches he posted to 
Antwerp, and there took the 
first sailing-boat he could find 
to convey him to Dover, where 
he landed in the afternoon. He 
found that a report of the 
victory had preceded him there. 
The Rothschilds had chartered 
a fast sloop to lie off Antwerp 
and bring the first news of the 
battle to the English shore— 
news which was to be used for 
Stock Exchange purposes. 

My uncle’s confirmation of 
the rumour of a great victory 
was received with the greatest 
relief and enthusiasm. At that 
time the hotel-keeper at Dover, 
a certain Mr Wright, had the 
monopoly of the posting ar- 
rangements between that port 
and London. He immediately 
placed his best horses at my 
uncle’s disposal, and despatched 
an express to order fresh relays 
all along the road. Besides 
the despatches my uncle took 
the two captured eagles of the 
Imperial Guard with him. 
These, being too large to go 
into the carriage, were placed 
so as to stick out of the win- 
dows, one on each side. In 
this manner he drove straight 
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to the Horse Guards, where 
he learnt that the Commander- 
in-Chief, at that time the Duke 
of York, was dining out. He 
next proceeded to Lord Castle- 
reagh’s, and was told that he 
and the Duke of York were 
both dining with a lady in St 
James’s Square. To this house 
he drove, and there learned 
that the Prince Regent was 
also of the dinner-party. 

Requesting to be shown im- 
mediately into the dining-room, 
he entered that apartment bear- 
ing the despatches and the Im- 
perial eagles with him. He 
was covered with dust and 
mud, and, though unwounded 
himself, bore the marks of 
battle upon his coat. The 
dessert was being placed upon 
the table when he entered, and 
as soon as the Prince Regent 
saw him he commanded the 
ladies to leave the room. The 
Prince Regent then held out 
his hand, saying, “ Welcome, 
Colonel Percy.” “Go down on 
one knee,” said the Duke of 
York to my uncle, “and kiss 
hands for the step which you 
have obtained.” Before the de- 
spatch could be read my uncle 
was besieged with inquiries 
after various prominent officers 
engaged, and had to answer 
“dead ” or “severely wounded ” 
so often that the Prince Regent 
burst into tears. The Duke of 
York, though greatly moved, 
was more composed. 

By this time my uncle was 
exhausted from fatigue, and 
begged the Prince’s permission 
to go to his father’s house in 
Portman Square. The crowd 
was so great in St James’ 
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Square that he had the great- 
est difficulty in getting through 
it, and reaching my grand- 
father’s house, which was soon 
surrounded by anxious multi- 
tudes begging for news of rela- 
tives and friends. My uncle 
told them that the victory was 
complete, but that the number 
of killed and wounded was very 
large. He told them that he 
would answer more questions 
next morning. 

He said that the agony of 
suspense and grief which he 
witnessed made him insensible 
to the joy and triumph of the 
victory, and that he could only 
think of the awful price at 
which it had been gained. 

Lady Mornington told me 
that when she went to see the 
Duke of Wellington after the 
battle of Waterloo, and con- 
gratulated him, he put his 
hands before his face and 


sobbed, saying, “Oh, don’t con- 
gratulate me! I have lost all 
my best friends.” 


As Rear-Admiral, my father 
was appointed to the command 
of the Cape of Good Hope 
Station in 1841. We sailed 
from Portsmouth on board the 
Winchester, my father’s flag- 
ship. At that time the Brazils 
were included in the command 
of the Cape Station, and we 
spent some time in Rio Janeiro, 
where we were most hospitably 
entertained by the English Min- 
ister, Mr Hamilton. We made 
many long riding excursions 
through beautiful tropical scen- 
ery and vegetation, the orchids 
and air plants being most won- 
derful. For a fortnight we 
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rode all day and danced all 
night, and then left for the 
Cape of Good Hope, after vow- 
ing eternal friendship to many 
people at Rio whom we never 
saw again or heard of. We 
anchored in Simons Bay, and 
went to stay at Government 
House, with Sir George and 
Lady Napier, until the Admir- 
alty House was ready for us. 

Six months after this we 
went to Mauritius, to stay with 
the Governor, Sir William 
Gomm, and his wife. Port 
Louis in those days was very 
healthy, and we stayed both 
there and at Réduit, the Gover- 
nor’s country place. Mauritius 
was in my father’s station, and 
the dinners and balls given for 
us were endless. The most 
interesting visit we paid was to 
an old French gentleman, a 
Monsieur Genéve. He was 
over ninety, and had left 
France at the time of the Rev- 
olution. In manners, dress, 
and deportment he belonged to 
the ancien régime. He had a 
large property on the Black 
River, and when we arrived we 
were received by him and all his 
family under a large banyan- 
tree. There were pavillons or 
large huts, dotted about all 
over a big lawn—one for my 
father, another for my sister 
and myself, and so on. The 
dining-room and drawing-room 
pavillon contained also Mon- 
sieur Genéve’s own rooms. In 
a large village near were all 
his emancipated slaves, who 
were devoted to him and his 
family. 

At Bourbon, whither we went 
after leaving Mauritius, we were 
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entertained by the French Ad- 
miral Bazoche, whom my father 
had fought in the old war. He 
showed us the greatest hospital- 
ity, and he and my father, when 
we were not riding about the 
island, used to sit together and 
spin war yarns all day. I was 
sometimes called on to interpret 
between them. He gave a large 
official dinner in our honour, 
and at the end of it stood up 
and proposed the Queen of 
England’s health. 

Wewere tohave gone on to Ma- 
dagascar, but the French officials 
gave my father so alarming an 
account of the fever which they 
declared was raging there, that 
he did not like to expose us to 
it; so, much to my disappoint- 
ment, the intention was aban- 
doned. I have since thought 
that even in those days (1842) 
the French were jealous of 
English men-of-war visiting 
Madagascar, and that the 
authorities had orders to pre- 
vent my father visiting the 
island, and therefore exagger- 
ated the danger from fear of 
our doing so. 


The next cruise we took in 
the Winchester was up the 
West Coast of Africa. H.M.SS. 
Sappho, Thunderer, Bittern, and 
Conway accompanied the flag- 
ship, and every evening the Win- 
chester lay-to during dinner- 
time, and the captains of the 
ships dined with us. 

After we left Benguela, the 
officer of the watch came down 
to the fore-cabin while we were 
at luncheon, and said to my 
father— 

“A sail in sight, sir, with 
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very raking masts—a slaver, 
probably.” 

“Make all sail and chase 
her,” ordered the Admiral. An 
officer came down to report at 
intervals how we were gaining 
upon the vessel. As we drew 
near her, a gun was fired from 
the Winchester, which was an- 
swered by another from the 
slaver. Our boats were then 
ordered out—the cutters and a 
launch, fully armed. On see- 
ing this, the slaver went about, 
and tried to run for the mouth 
of a river on the coast; but she 
was soon overtaken, and had 
to surrender. The following 
morning, her captain was 
brought on board the Win- 
chester, and my father saw him 
in the after-cabin. He was a 
handsome young Spaniard, and 
wore beautiful clothes, his coat 
being adorned with silver fili- 
gree buttons, and altogether he 
was clearly a great dandy. He 
and my father spoke together 
in Spanish, which I did not 
understand. He deciared that 
the captain was not on board, 
and that he was merely the 
supercargo ; but I believe that 
this subterfuge was always 
made. 

I went on board the slave- 
vessel with my father. The 
captain’s cabin was very smart. 
There were plenty of nice books 
in it, and every luxury, and his 
guitar, with blue ribbons tied 
to it, was lying upon a sofa. 
The slave-deck was a terrible 
sight, and I shall never forget 
it. The miserable creatures 
were crowded on it, doubled up, 
with their knees touching their 
chins. Twice a-day they were 
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ordered to the upper-deck, for 
the sake of the fresh air, and 
to prevent them dying, which 
many tried to do in order to 
escape from their miseries. If 
they were unable to rise from 
their cramped position and 
walk, they were flogged un- 
mercifully until they did so. 
This slaver was “condemned,” 
and sent to Sierra Leone, and 
the slaves, of course, liberated. 
I remember hearing that if 
liberated slaves fell into the 
hands of the Boers at the Cape, 
they were so cruelly treated 
that they preferred their days 
of slavery, when they often 
found kind masters. 

We had a black servant called 
“Jumbo.” He was a Christian, 
and very intelligent, and we 
always heard that he had been 
a prince in his own country. 
He could recollect the agony of 


being torn from his home and 
sold in the Brazils as a slave. 
Whenever a slaver was con- 
demned, Jumbo so far forgot 
his civilisation as to dance his 
native war-dance and sing with 


joy. He came to England 
with us, but could not stand 
the cold, and, moreover, he was 
terrified when he saw the steam 
of his breath on a cold day, 
because he thought his inside 
was on fire! We sent him 
back to the Cape of Good Hope 
to Admiral Dacres, who suc- 
ceeded my father at Simons 
Bay, and were very sorry to 
part with him. 

Sir James Ross and Captain 
Crozier, in H.M.SS. Erebus 
and Terror, anchored in Simons 
Bay on their way home to 
England from their Antarctic 
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explorations. My father asked 
them to stay at the Admiralty 
House while they were there, 
and they remained some time 
with us. 

Sir James Ross and Captain 
Crozier were the dearest of 
friends, attached to each other 
by their mutual tastes, and by 
the dangers and hardships they 
had shared. Their hands shook 
so much that they could scarce- 
ly hold a glass or a cup. Sir 
James Ross took me in to dinner 
one evening, and said: “You 
see how our hands shake? One 
night in the Antarctic Circle 
did that for us both. There 
was a heavy sea running, and 
a fearful gale. Icebergs were 
all round us, and in front of 
us a wall of ice, for a rent in 
which we knew we must steer 
in order to find the passage 
through it. It was a pitch 
dark night, and we could only 
guess where the gap in the ice- 
wall was by seeing one part 
look blacker than the rest. 
Both Erebus and Terror steered 
for the blackest bit. We could 
not see each other for a long 
time, and each of us thought 
we had run the other down.” 

Sir James told me that this 
episode had shaken their nerves 
more than any other peril of 
that perilous voyage. Captain 
Crozier told me that on neither 
of their ships had any one been 
ailing, but at Simons Bay 
many of them fell ill, and 
suffered terribly from the heat, 
though it was winter at the 
time of their visit. 

After our return to England, 
my father was subsequently 
made Commander - in - Chief at 
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the Nore, which post he held till 
1854. In the meantime I had 
married, and my naval experi- 
ences came to an end. 


I well recollect Talleyrand. 
On one occasion, Lord West- 
minster gave what was then 
called a breakfast, at Moor 
Park. King William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide were there, and 
the Corps Diplomatique came 
down from London to it. We 
children were sent to play in 
the garden while the party 
were at luncheon, and were ill- 
mannered enough to flatten our 
noses against the dining-room 
windows to see what was going 
on inside. 

The King saw us, and asked 
my father whose children we 
were, and, to his annoyance, he 
had to reply that we were his 
own. The King sent for my 
brother and myself, and kept us 
beside him, giving us ices and 
fruit, and was extremely kind to 
us. My father told me to look 
well at M. de Talleyrand, who 
was sitting opposite, as when I 
grew older I should read a great 
deal about him. He was deadly 
pale, and looked like a death’s 
head. I also well remember 
Madame de Gontaut at The 
Grove, Lord Clarendon’s place. 
She was a most amiable and 
amusing old lady. 


I was present with my mother 
at the Queen’s coronation in 
Westminster Abbey. We had 
to be in our places in the Abbey 
in low dresses, at four o’clock in 
the morning. I “came out” at 
the ball given at Stafford House 
on the night of the Queen’s 
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marriage, and danced with old 
Lord Huntly, who made a point 
of dancing with every débutante 
because he had danced with 
Marie Antoinette ! 


In the summer of 1847 my 
husband and I stayed in Gros- 
venor Square with his grand- 
mother, Lady Mornington, in 
order that I might make ac- 
quaintance with the Wellesley 
family. - My mother - in - law, 
Lady Mary Bagot, Lady Mor- 
nington’s daughter, was dead, 
but while we were there the Duke 
of Wellington, Gerald Wellesley, 
who became Dean of Windsor, 
and Lord Cowley, our ambas- 
sador in Paris, were frequent 
visitors in the house. Having 
been brought up by my father 
to think of the Duke of Well- 
ington as the greatest man liv- 
ing, or who ever lived, I natur- 
ally felt very shy of him. 

Lady Westmorland, my hus- 
band’s aunt, asked me one 
night to go with her to her box 
at the opera, as my husband 
was on guard that night. The 
Duke came with us, and Lady 
Westmorland told him that I 
was very frightened of him, so 
he took my hand and held it 
throughout the first act of the 
opera, which only made me still 
more shy! However, my fear 
of him soon passed, and I asked 
him for a piece of his hair, and 
also for some of that of his 
famous charger, ‘“ Copenhagen,” 
the horse he rode at Waterloo. 
Lady Mornington had already 
given me some of his hair as a 
young man, and next morning 
his valet brought me a packet 
containing his hair as an old 
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man, and some cut off “ Copen- 
hagen’s” mane. This hair, and 
the horse’s, are set in the frame 
of a miniature (now at Levens) 
of the Duke, which he gave to 
Lady Mornington when he went 
to India as Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley. He was at that time so 
“hard up” that Lady Morning- 
ton gave him his socks, and, 
indeed, most of his outfit. 

The Duke of Wellington said 
that, when he received the 
report at Brussels, on the 
night of the 15th June, 
that the French had driven 
back the Prussians and ad- 
vanced to Quatre-Bras (thirty- 
six miles in one day, thirty 
miles of which were fought), 
he looked at the map, and 
would not believe it possible. 

The Duke told Lady Mor- 
nington: “I have taken a good 
deal of pains with many of my 
battles, but I never took half 
the pains I did at Waterloo. 
By God! there never was such 
a battle. 150,000 men hors de 
combat. Blucher lost 30,000— 
I can account for 20,000, and 
the French loss may be fairly 
reckoned at 100,000 more.” 

General Arthur Upton (born 
1777) asked the Duke what 
he should have done had the 
Prussians not come up in 
time. The Duke replied: “The 
Prussians were of the greatest 
use in the pursuit. If they 
had not come up in time, what 
should we have done? Why, 
we should have held our 
ground. That is what we 
should have done! Our army 
was drawn up into a great 
many squares, with the cavalry 
riding among them. I saw it 
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was necessary to present a 
length of front to the enemy, 
so I made them fall into line, 
four deep. That mancuvre 
won the battle: it was never 
tried before.’ 

After the pursuit of the 
French army to Genappe, the 
Duke of Wellington and my 
uncle Henry Percy returned to 
Waterloo. The Duke was very 
low, and said to my uncle: “IT 
believe that you are the only 
one of my A.D.C.’s left.” My 
uncle replied, “But we ought 
to be thankful, sir, that you 
are safe!” 

“The finger of God was upon 
me all day—nothing else could 
have saved me,” was the Duke’s 
answer, 

My uncle replied that he 
had feared that the Duke was 
a prisoner when he had got 
amongst the French. 

“T got away through the 95th 
Regiment three times during 
the battle,” said the Duke. 


Sir Peregrine Maitland told 
me that he had such a raging 
toothache during the battle of 
Waterloo, that he never knew 
how he got out of the wood in 
which the Guards lost so many 
of their officers and men, and 
that he could tell me absolutely 
nothing about the battle. His 
wife was the beautiful Lady 
Sarah Lennox, a daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond. It was 
a runaway match, and the 
Duchess, who was furious at 
the marriage, had the bad 
taste when speaking of her 
daughter to call her “ Barrack 
Sall”! 

Sir Peregrine told me that 
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the enthusiasm for the Allied 
Armies after they entered Paris 
was immense, and that the 
fickle Parisian mobs made 
themselves hoarse with shout- 
ing “Vive nos amis les en- 
nemis ! ” 

Before Louis XVIII. was 
obliged to fly from Paris, the 
19th March 1815, he sent for 
Fouché and wished him to take 
the department of the Police. 
Fouché informed the King that 
it was too late, and frankly 
told him his reasons for think- 
ing so. 

M. Blacas, who was present, 
twice interrupted him by say- 
ing, “Monsieur Fouché, you 
forget that you are speaking to 
the King.” 

Fouché, indignant at being 
interrupted, turned upon Blacas, 
and retorted: “Monsieur Blacas, 
your impertinence compels me 
to tell his Majesty that you 
were fourteen years in my pay 
as a spy upon him when he 
was in England!” 

The King burst into tears, 
and broke up the conference. 

When Talleyrand returned 
from the Congress, the Duc de 
Berry persuaded the King to 
dismiss him, and at his first 
audience with Louis XVIII. 
the King was markedly cold 
to the great Minister. Talley- 
rand demanded an explanation, 
and was informed that he was 
no longer in the King’s con- 
fidence. 

Talleyrand went privately to 
the Duke of Wellington, with 
the result that the Duke told 
the King that the only condi- 
tion upon which he would sup- 
port his Majesty’s interests was 
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retained in office. 


The following is from a let- 
ter of my uncle, Lord Charles 
Percy, dated Paris, 8th July 
1815 :— 

“Lord Wellington decided to 
enter Paris yesterday. I be- 
lieve none of the Prussians 
knew of it; I am sure none of 
his A.D.C.’s did. They, poor 
souls, were left in a state of 
edifying ignorance of all his 
measures, even of those of the 
least importance, so much so 
that when we left headquarters 
upon our respective horses, not 
one of the company, except the 
Lord Paramount, knew how he 
was to enter it [Paris]|—whether 
in state or not, and if there was 
to be a review previously. 

“ The result was that he rode 
into Paris, followed by his 
suite, without demonstration 
of any kind, nor were there 
twenty people assembled. His 
house is situated at the extrem- 
ity of the Champs Elysées and 
the Place Louis Quinze, there- 
fore, before any rumour could 
reach the inhabitants, he was 
safely housed. The tricolor flag 
continued to fly over the Tuil- 
eries, the Invalides, and the 
Place Vendéme, and the Corps 
Législatif continued their sit- 
tings under the accursed ensign 
as if the city had not capitu- 
lated and they were still mas- 
ters of their own proceedings. 

“Twenty thousand Prussians 
marched immediately into the 
town, and the boulevards were 
crowded to see the sight; but 
no feeling was discoverable. 
The English troops are en- 
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camped in the Bois de Boulogne 
and have possession of the 
Barriers, but are not to take 
up their quarters at all within 
the walls of Paris.” 


Extracts from Lord Charles 
Percy's Journal. 


“On Thursday, the 2nd May 
1816, I received an order from 
Lord Hertford to command my 
attendance at Carlton House, to 
be present at the marriage of 
H.R.H. Princess Charlotte Au- 
gusta to the Prince of Coburg 
at 8, or between 8 and 9 o’clock 
P.M. 

“ Accordingly, at half - past 
eight o’clock I reached Carlton 
House. Pall Mall was pretty 
full of people; guard of honour 
in the courtyard, &c. 

“T was conducted through 
the great hall to a room in 
which were the foreigners, great 
officers, &c., and in a few minutes 
Princess Charlotte’s old and new 
establishment were ordered into 
the room, where the Queen’s 
attendants were. Loud cheer- 
ing announced the arrival of 
Prince Leopold, and in about a 
quarter of an hour we all moved 
forward to be present at the 
ceremony. 

“The Queen and the Prin- 
cesses Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Sophia of Gloucester were 
led out into the room appro- 
priated for the ceremony, and 
there was, of course, consider- 
able crowding after them. 

“When I got into the ball- 
room I went round behind the 
Queen and Royal Family. The 
Queen sat on a sofa to the left 
of the altar, the Princesses in 
a row on her right, the Dukes 
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of York, Clarence, and Kent 
opposite. 

“The company stood in an 
elongated semicircle the whole 
length of the room. The Prince 
Regent stood in front of the 
altar, a little to the right. 
When everybody was settled in 
their place, the Lord Chamber- 
lain returned to the closet and 
brought forward Prince Leopold 
dressed as a full general. He 
walked up to the altar, bowed 
to the Prince, Queen, and Royal 
Family, and looked a little dis- 
tressed. The Lord Chamberlain 
then returned for Princess 
Charlotte, and every eye was 
fixed on the door in silence. She 
came forward, neither looking 
to the right nor to the left, 
dressed in white tissue, with 
diamonds round her head, and 
no feathers. The Prince Regent 
led her up to the altar and 
pressed her hand affectionately ; 
she betrayed no other emotion 
than blushing deeply. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury com- 
menced the service, which he 
read distinctly, though some- 
what tremulously, and Princess 
Charlotte was very attentive to 
the service, repeating the prayers 
to herself after him. 

“When he addressed himself 
to Prince Leopold, ‘Will you 
take this woman, Charlotte, to 
be your wedded wife?’ the 
Prince answered in a low voice. 
When he addressed a similar 
question to Princess Charlotte, 
she answered, ‘J will,’ very 
decidedly, and in rather too 
loud a voice. She looked very 
handsome, and her manner was 
resolute and dignified, without 


being bold. 
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“Immediately after the ser- 
vice she threw herself upon her 
knees, and seized the Prince 
Regent’s hand, kissing it with 
every appearance of affection 
and gratitude. He, in return, 
kissed her on the forehead and 
raised her up. She then kissed 
the Queen’s hand, and then the 
Princesses on the cheek. She 
kissed Princess Mary repeatedly, 
and said to her, ‘ You are a dear, 
good creature, and I love you 
very much!’ She shook hands 
with the ladies who came up 
to congratulate her, saying to 
them, ‘Did I not behave well? 
could you hear all my answers?’ 

“The signatures then took 
place, by the Queen and the 
Royal Family, the Officers of 
State, &c. This was a tedious 
business, and after it was over 
the Royalties returned into the 
closet. The procession of Royal- 
ties closed with the Princess 
Charlotte and the Prince of Co- 
burg, who received the con- 
gratulations of the company as 
they passed. Mr Disbrowe sum- 
moned me to the closet, where 
. Princess Charlotte presented me 
to the Queen, and I kissed hands. 

“Princess Charlotte and her 
husband left the house and drove 
through the parks to Oatlands 
Park. I ought to have been 
there to hand H.R.H. into the 
carriage, but I did not know 
that I had to do so, and there- 
fore was absent. After the de- 
parture a circle was made, and 
the Queen went round with the 
Prince Regent. 

“The Queen then played at 
cards. The Princesses sat in 
different rooms, and ices, tea, 
and bridecake were liberally dis- 
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pensed. About one o'clock the 
Royal Family returned to Buck- 
ingham House, and the Prince 
kept some of the Ministers and 
household to supper. 


“November the 6th was a 
heavy day in these kingdoms. 
Princess Charlotte died at 2 A.M., 
after being delivered of a still- 
born son at 9 the previous even- 
ing, and having got through her 
labour favourably. The calam- 
ity was first announced to Lord 
Bathurst and the Duke of York, 
who were nearest to Claremont. 
The Duke and Lord Bathurst 
met at York House, and at once 
proceeded to Carlton House, 
having first of all sent an ex- 
press thither to prepare the 
Prince Regent. When they ar- 
rived at Carlton House they 
found that the Prince, who had 
been absent, had already arrived, 
and was lying down, having 
missed the messenger on the 
road. Finding no tidings await- 
ing him at Carlton House, the 
Prince had sent to the “Home 
Office, and there learned that 
Princess Charlotte had been 
delivered of a still-born son, but 
was going on very favourably. 
Bloomfield was immediately 
summoned, and told to com- 
municate the deplorable event 
to the Prince. This he refused 
to do, saying that he thought it 
would kill him. The Duke of 
York therefore told him to go 
into the Prince’s room and an- 
nounce to him his and Lord 
Bathurst’s arrival from Clare- 
mont, intending thereby to 
alarm him and in some manner 
prepare him for the intelligence. 
The message, unhappily, had no 
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such effect, and when they en- 
tered his room the Prince said, 
‘It is a sad disappointment to 
me, and will be so to the country, 
but, thank God, my daughter is 
doing very well.’ 

“A long pause succeeded his 
words, and then Lord Bathurst 
said, ‘Sir, I am sorry to say 
our news is bad.’ 

“*What is it?’ asked the 
Prince. ‘I command you to 
tell me instantly the whole ex- 
tent of my misfortune.’ They 
then announced the death, and 
the Prince remained for some 
minutes aghast and speechless, 
holding his hands to his head. 
He then rose and fell into the 
Duke of York’s arms, weeping 
bitterly. 

“Lord Bathurst and _ the 
Duke of York afterwards re- 
turned to Claremont, where 
they found Prince Leopold as 
composed as he could be in his 
broken-hearted state. 

“When Sir Richard Croft 
announced to Princess Charlotte 
that her child was still-born, 
she said, ‘I am satisfied. God’s 
will be done!’ 

“The Prince of Coburg is 
overwhelmed by his bereave- 
ment. He follows the wheel- 
tracks of the carriage in which 
they last drove together. He 
was much shocked at her em- 
balmment, which was unex- 
pected, and, having got into 
the room unobserved with the 
coffin, was found on his knees 
almost senseless. 

“T went yesterday (Novem- 
ber 18) down to Windsor, to be 
present at the funeral of Prin- 
cess Charlotte, with the Lord- 
Steward, Lord Cholmondeley, 
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and Sir William Keppel. The 
whole road from London was 
covered with carriages, cara- 
vans, horsemen, and pedestrians 
all hurrying to Windsor. We 
reached the Queen’s lodge, 
ready dressed, at about a quar- 
ter before four. There ap- 
peared to be no assembling- 
room prepared, but two or 
three dinners. I went through 
the garden to the Lower Lodge, 
where were the Prince of Co- 
burg and his attendants, and 
also those of the late Princess. 
In the garden I met the Dukes 
of Sussex and Cumberland re- 
turning from paying Prince 
Leopold a visit. On reaching 
the Lodge, I received a paper 
of instructions, ticket, scarf, 
and hatband of crape. I re- 
mained at the Lodge and dined 
with Baron Hasdenbrock, Col- 
onels Addenbroke and Gard- 
iner, Sir Robert Gardiner, and 
Dr Short. 

“Before dinner the Prince 
of Coburg retired into the room 
where the coffin was. His din- 
ner was sent from our table, 
so was also that of Lady John 
Thynne and Mrs Campbell. 
During dinner Prince Leopold 
sent down for some woodcock. 

“ After dinner I wished to 
go into the room where the 
coffin was, but the Prince had 
again gone to it. 

“ About a quarter past seven 
a royal carriage conveyed Baron 
Hasdenbrock, Sir Robert Gard- 
iner, and myself to the cloister 
door. We had to wait at least 
an hour, and there was a good 
deal of talking, which was the 
reason, I suppose, why I found 
the ceremony so little affecting. 
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“Prince Leopold and the 
ladies walked, supported by 
the Dukes of York and Clar- 
ence, after the coffin. The 
Prince was crying, and his 
lips quivered violently. They 
sat down on three chairs, cov- 
ered with black velvet, in front 
of the altar. The service was 
very badly performed by the 
Dean of Windsor, who, when 
he left his stall, instead of 
going up to the coffin, read 
the service over the heads of 
the chief mourners and sup- 
porters. He also read the 
prayers consigning the body 
to the dust before it was low- 
ered into the grave. Then 
followed some singing, also ill 
performed. It was like a stage 
burial, as the coffin seemed to 
be lowered down through a 
trap-door, and no dust was 
cast upon it. 

“The ceremony concluded by 
Sir Isaac Heard, the Garter 
King-at-Arms, in his full robes, 
a very old man, rehearsing her 
style, &c. This he did in a 
very feeling manner, and was 
so overcome that he dropped 
into the arms of the persons 
behind him at the conclusion. 
Prince Leopold then retired, 
giving orders that the vault 
should be left open in order 
that he might pay a last fare- 
well to the coffin. The rest 
of the assembly then dispersed 
pell-mell, having first crowded 
round the vault and cast a sor- 
rowing look at the coffin depos- 
ited in its final receptacle. 

“It is singular that the 
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troops presented instead of 
grounding their arms. Has- 
denbrock, by Prince Leopold’s 
command, wrote to Bloomfield 
to beg that the Prince Regent 
would order a vacant place to 
be left by Princess Charlotte’s 
coffin for his own, which was 
done.” } 

No one who did not live in 
the days of the passing of the 
Reform Bill can imagine the 
excitement which it produced 
in the country. 

My uncle Hugh (the Duke of 
Northumberland) wrote to my 
father to ask him if he would 
come with all his family to 
Alnwick from Scotsbridge, our 
house in Hertfordshire, saying 
that the castle could be armed 
and provisioned if a revolution 
broke out. My father, how- 
ever, did not take so alarming 
a view of the situation. After 
the bill was passed, Rickmans- 
worth, the little town near us, 
was illuminated. Only Scots- 
bridge and the vicarage were 
not so. The mob forced their 
way into the backyard of 
Scotsbridge, saying that if my 
father would not illuminate 
they would break all the win- 
dows and enter the house. 

My father loaded his re- 
volver, and sent out word that 
he would shoot the first man 
dead who crossed the threshold 
of a door that led into the hall, 
where we were all assembled. 

The message had a salutary 
effect, and after breaking some 
windows the mob withdrew to 
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the vicarage and ordered the 
vicar to illuminate, and to give 
them the keys of the church in 
order that they might ring the 
bells. The poor vicar was so 
frightened that he ran up to his 
bedroom, whence he threw the 
keys out of the window, and 
soon we heard a merry peal of 


bells. 


Speaking of family anec- 
dotes, my father told me that 
in his grandfather’s time a 
trunk, evidently made to fit 
into a carriage, was found in a 
lumber-room at Alnwick Castle. 
On being opened, it was dis- 
covered to be filled with gold 
pieces. Nobody alive knew 
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how it came to be so, and it 
was supposed to have been pre- 
pared for some journey which 
had to be suddenly abandoned, 
and that it had been totally 
forgotten. Some robbers broke 
into Northumberland House in- 
tending to carry off the plate. 
They had penetrated into the 
plate-room, and were about to 
depart with their booty, when 
one of them happened to touch 
an old silver doll which had a 
clock-work mechanism inside it, 
and it began to walk. The 
thieves were so terrified that 
they fled, leaving everything 
behind them. The doll is at 
Alnwick, and still, I believe, 
walks. 








The Heart of Darkness. 


THE HEART OF DARKNESS.! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD, 


“ONE evening as I was lying 
flat on the deck of my steam- 
boat, I heard voices approach- 
ing—and there was the nephew 
and the uncle strolling along the 
bank. I laid my head on my 
arm again, and had nearly lost 
myself in a doze, when somebody 
said in my ear, as it were: ‘I 
am as harmless as a little child, 
but I don’t like to be dictated 
to. Am I the manager—or am 
Inot? I was ordered to send 
him there. It’s incredible.’ .. . 
I became aware that the two 
were standing on the shore 
alongside the forepart of the 


steamboat, just below my head. 
I did not move; it did not oc- 


cur to me to move. I was 
sleepy. ‘It is unpleasant,’ 
grunted the uncle. ‘He has 
asked the Administration to be 
sent there,’ said the other, ‘ with 
the idea of showing what he 
could do; and I was instructed 
accordingly, Look at the in- 
fluence that man must have. 
Is it not frightful?’ They both 
agreed it was frightful, then 
made several bizarre remarks: 
‘Make rain and fine weather 
—one man—the Council—by 
the nose’—bits of absurd sen- 
tences that got the better of 
my drowsiness, so that I had 
pretty near the whole of my 
wits about me when the uncle 
said, ‘The climate may do 


II. 


away with this difficulty for 
you. Is he alone there?’ 
‘Yes,’ answered the manager ; 
‘he sent his assistant down 
the river with a note to me 
in these terms: “Clear this 
poor devil out of the country, 
and don’t bother sending more 
of that sort. I had rather be 
alone than have the kind of 
men you can dispose of with 
me.” It was more than a year 
ago. Can you imagine such 
impudence!’ ‘Anything since 
then?’ asked the other, hoarse- 
ly. ‘Ivory,’ jerked the nephew ; 
‘lots of it—prime sort—lots— 
most annoying, from him.’ ‘And 
with that?’ questioned the 
heavy rumble. ‘ Invoice,’ was 
the reply fired out, so to speak. 
Then silence. They had been 
talking about Kurtz. 

“ T was broad awake by this 
time, but, lying perfectly at ease, 
remained still, having no in- 
ducement to change my posi- 
tion. ‘How did that ivory 
come all this way?’ growled 
the elder man, who seemed 
very vexed. The other ex- 
plained that it had come with 
a fleet of canoes in charge of an 
English half-caste clerk Kurtz 
had with him; that Kurtz had 
apparently intended to return 
himself, the station being by 
that time bare of goods and 
stores, but after coming three 
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hundred miles, had suddenly de- 
cided to go back, which he 
started to do alone in a small 
dug -out with four paddlers, 
leaving the half-caste to con- 
tinue down the river with the 
ivory. The two fellows there 
seemed astounded at anybody 
attempting such a thing. They 
were at a loss for an adequate 
motive. As to me, I seemed to 
see Kurtz for the first time. It 
was a distinct glimpse. The 
dug-out, four paddling savages, 
and the lone white man turning 
his back suddenly on the head- 
quarters, on relief, on thoughts 
of home—perhaps ; setting his 
face towards the depths of the 
wilderness, towards his empty 
and desolate station. I did not 
know the motive. Perhaps he 
was just simply a fine fellow 
who stuck to his work for 
its own sake. His name, you 
understand, had not been pro- 
nounced once. He was ‘that 
man.’ The half-caste, who, as 
far as I could see, had con- 
ducted a difficult trip with 
great prudence and pluck, was 
invariably alluded to as ‘that 
scoundrel.” The ‘scoundrel’ 
had said the ‘man’ had been 
ill—had recovered. . . . The 
two below me moved away 
then a few paces, and strolled 
back and forth at some little 
distance. I heard: ‘Military 
post — doctor —two hundred 
miles — quite alone now — un- 
avoidable delays—nine months 
—no news—strange rumours.’ 
They approached again, just as 
the manager was saying, ‘ No- 
body unless a species of wander- 
ing trader —a pestilential fel- 
low, snapping ivory from the 
natives.’ Who was it they were 
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talking about now? I gathered 
in snatches that this was some 
man supposed to be in Kurtz’s 
district, and of whom the mana- 
ger did not approve. ‘ We will 
not be free from unfair compe- 
tition till one of these fellows 
is hanged for an example,’ he 
said. ‘Certainly,’ grunted the 
other; ‘get him hanged! Why 
not? Anything—anything can 
be done in this country. That’s 
what I say; nobody here, you 
understand, here, can endanger 
your position. And why? You 
stand the climate—you outlast 
them all. The danger is in 
Europe ; but there before I left 
I took care to They 
moved off and whispered, then 
their voices rose again. ‘The 
extraordinary series of delays is 
not my fault. I did my pos- 
sible The fat man _ sighed, 
‘Very sad.’ ‘And the pes- 
tiferous absurdity of his talk,’ 
continued the other; ‘he 
bothered me enough when he 
was here. “ Each station should 
be like a beacon on the road 
towards better things, a centre 
for trade of course, but also 
for humanising, improving, in- 
structing.” Conceive you—that 
ass! And he wants to be 
manager! No, it's——’ Here 
he got choked by excessive 
indignation, and I lifted my 
head the least bit. I was sur- 
prised to see how near they 
were—right under me. I could 
have spat upon their hats. 
They were looking on _ the 
ground, absorbed in thought. 
The manager was switching 
his leg with a slender twig: 
his sagacious relative lifted 
his head. ‘You have been 
well since you came out this 
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time?’ he asked. The other 
gave a start. ‘Who? I? 
Oh! Like a charm—like a 
charm. But the rest—oh, my 
goodness! All sick. They die 
so quick, too, that I haven't 
the time to send them out of 
the country —it’s incredible!’ 
‘Hm. Just so,’ grunted the 
uncle. ‘Ah! my boy, trust to 
this—I say, trust to this.” I 
saw him extend his short flip- 
per of an arm for a semicircular 
gesture that took in the forest, 
the creek, the mud, the river, 
—seemed to beckon with a dis- 
honouring flourish before the 
sunlit face of the land a treach- 
erous appeal to the lurking 
death, to the hidden evil, to 
the profound darkness of its 
heart. It was so startling that 
I leaped to my feet and looked 
back at the edge of the forest, 
as though I had expected an 
answer of some sort to that 
black display of confidence. 
You know the foolish notions 
that come to one sometimes. 
The high stillness confronted 
these two figures with its omin- 
ous patience, waiting for the 
passing away of a fantastic 
invasion. 

“They swore aloud together 
—out of sheer fright, I believe 
—then pretending not to know 
anything of my existence, turned 
back to the station. The sun 
was low; and leaning forward 
side by side, they seemed to be 
tugging painfully uphill their 
two ridiculous shadows of un- 
equal length, that trailed be- 
hind them slowly over the tall 
grass without bending a single 
blade. 

“In a few days the Eldorado 
Expedition went into the 
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patient wilderness, that closed 
upon them as the sea closes 
over a diver. Long afterwards 
the news came that all the 
donkeys were dead. I know 
nothing as to the fate of the 
less valuable animals. They, 
no doubt, like the rest of us, 
found what they deserved. I 
did not inquire. I was then 
rather excited at the prospect 
of meeting Kurtz very soon. 
When I say very soon I mean 
comparatively. It was just two 
months from the day we left 
the creek when we came to the 
bank below Kurtz’s station. 
“Going up that river was 
like travelling back to the 
earliest beginnings of the 
world, when vegetation rioted 
on the earth and the big trees 
were kings. An empty stream, 
a great silence, an impenetrable 
forest. The air was warm, 
thick, heavy, sluggish. There 
was no joy in the brilliance of 
sunshine. The long stretches of 
the waterway ran on, deserted, 
into the gloom of overshadowed 
distances. On silvery sand- 
banks hippos and alligators 
sunned themselves side by side. 
The broadening waters flowed 
through a mob of wooded 
islands; you lost your way 
on that river as you would in 
a desert, and butted all day 
long against shoals, trying to 
find the channel, till you thought 
yourself bewitched and cut off 
for ever from everything you 
had known once—somewhere— 
far away—in another exist- 
ence perhaps. There were 
moments when one’s past came 
back to one, as it will some- 
times when you have not a mo- 
ment to spare to yourself; but 
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it came in the shape of an un- 
restful and noisy dream, remem- 
bered with wonder amongst the 
overwhelming realities of this 
strange world of plants, and 
water, and silence. And this 
stillness of life did not in the 
least resemble a peace. It was 
the stillness of an implacable 
force brooding over an inscrut- 
able intention. It looked at 
you with a vengeful aspect. I 
got used to it afterwards; I 
did not see it any more; I had 
no time. I had to keep guess- 
ing at the channel; I had to 
discern, mostly by inspiration, 
the signs of hidden banks; I 
watched for sunken stones; I 
was learning to clap my teeth 
smartly before my heart flew 
out, when I shaved by a fluke 
some infernal sly old snag that 
would have ripped the life out 
of the tin-pot steamboat and 
drowned all the pilgrims; I had 
to keep a look-out for the signs 
of dead wood we could cut up 
in the night for next day’s 
steaming. When you have to 
attend to things of that sort, 
to the mere incidents of the 
surface, the reality—the reality, 
I tell you—fades. The inner 
truth is hidden—luckily, luckily. 
But I felt it all the same; I felt 
often its mysterious stillness 
watching me at my monkey 
tricks, just as it watches you 


fellows performing on your 
respective tight-ropes for— 


what is it? half-a-crown a 
tumble——” 

“Try to be civil, Marlow,” 
growled a voice, and I knew 
there was at least one listener 
awake besides myseif. 

“T beg your pardon. I for- 
got the heartache which makes 
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up the rest of the price. And 
indeed what does the price mat- 
ter, if the trick be well done? 
You do your tricks very well. 
And I didn’t do badly either, 
since I managed not to sink 
that steamboat on my first trip. 
It’s a wonder to me yet. Im- 
agine a blindfolded man set to 
drive a van over a bad road. 
I sweated and shivered over 
that business considerably, I 
can tell you. After all, for a 
seaman, to scrape the bottom 
of the thing that’s supposed to 
float all the time under his care 
is the unpardonable sin. No 
one may know of it, but you 
never forget the thump —eh? 
A blow on the very heart. You 
remember it, you dream of it, 
you wake up at night and think 
of it—years after—and go hot 
and cold all over. I don’t pre- 
tend to say that steamboat 
floated all the time. More than 
once she had to wade for a bit, 
with twenty cannibals splashing 
around and pushing. We had 
enlisted some of these chaps on 
the way for a crew. Fine fel- 
lows—cannibals—in their place. 
They were men one could work 
with, and I am grateful to them. 
And, after all, they did not 
eat each other before my face: 
they had brought along a pro- 
vision of hippo-meat which went 
rotten, and made the mystery 
of the wilderness stink in my 
nostrils. Phoo! I can sniff 
it now. I had the manager on 
board and three or four pilgrims 
with their staves—all complete. 
Sometimes we came upon 4 
station close by the bank, cling- 
ing to the skirts of the unknown, 
and the white men rushing out 
of a tumble-down hovel, with 
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great gestures of joy and sur- 
prise and welcome, seemed very 
strange,—had the appearance 
of being held there captive by 
a spell, The word ivory would 
ring in the air for a while—and 
on we went again into the si- 
lence, along empty reaches, round 
the still bends, between the high 
walls of our winding way, re- 
verberating in hollow claps the 
ponderous beat of the stern- 
wheel. Trees, trees, millions of 
trees, massive, immense, run- 
ning up high ; and at their foot, 
hugging the bank against the 
stream, crept the little begrimed 
steamboat, like a sluggish beetle 
crawling on the floor of a lofty 
portico. It made you feel very 
small, very lost, and yet it was 
not altogether depressing that 
feeling. After all, if you were 
small, the grimy beetle crawled 
on—which was just what you 
wanted it to do. Where the 
pilgrims imagined it crawled to 
I don’t know. To some place 
where they expected to get 
something, I bet! For me it 
crawled towards Kurtz—exclu- 
sively; but when the steam-pipes 
started leaking we crawled very 
slow. The reaches opened be- 
fore us and closed behind, as if 
the forest had stepped leisurely 
across the water to bar the way 
for our return. We penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the heart 
of darkness. It was very quiet 
there. At night sometimes the 
roll of drums behind the curtain 
of trees would run up the river 
and remain sustained faintly, as 
if hovering in the air high over 
our heads, till the first break of 
day. Whether it meant war, 
peace, or prayer we could not 
tell. The dawns were heralded 
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by the descent of a chill stillness ; 
the wood-cutters slept, their 
fires burned low; the snapping 
of a twig would make you 
start. We were wanderers on 
a prehistoric earth, on an earth 
that wore the aspect of an 
unknown planet. We could 
have fancied ourselves’ the 
first of men taking possession 
of an accursed inheritance, to 
be subdued at the cost of pro- 
found anguish and of excessive 
toil. But suddenly, as we 
struggled round a bend, there 
would be a glimpse of rush 
walls, of peaked grass - roofs, 
a burst of yells, a whirl of black 
limbs, a mass of hands clapping, 
of feet stamping, of bodies sway- 
ing, of eyes rolling, under the 
droop of heavy and motionless 
foliage. The steamer toiled 
along slowly on the edge of 
a black and incomprehensible 
frenzy. The prehistoric man 
was cursing us, praying to us, 
welcoming us—who could tell? 
We were cut off from the com- 
prehension of our surroundings ; 
we glided past like phantoms, 
wondering and secretly appalled, 
as sane men would be before 
an enthusiastic outbreak in a 
madhouse. We could not un- 
derstand, because we were too 
far and could not remember, 
because we were travelling in 
the night of first ages, of those 
ages that are gone, leaving 
hardly a sign—and no memories. 

“ The earth seemed unearthly. 
Weare accustomed to look upon 
the shackled form of a con- 
quered monster, but there — 
there you could look at a thing 
monstrous and free. It was 
unearthly, and the men were 
No, they were not in- 
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human. Well, you know, that 
was the worst of it—this sus- 
picion of their not being in- 
human. It would come slowly 
to one. They howled, and 
leaped, and spun, and made 
horrid faces ; but what thrilled 
you was just the thought of 
their humanity — like yours— 
the thought of your remote 
kinship with this wild and pas- 
sionate uproar. Ugly. Yes, it 
was ugly enough; but if you 
were man enough you would 
admit to yourself that there 
was in you just the faintest 
trace of a response to the 
terrible frankness of that noise, 
a dim suspicion of there being 
a meaning in it which you— 
you so remote from the night 
of first ages—could compre- 
hend. And why not? The mind 
of man is capable of anything 
—hbecause everything is in it, 
all the past as well as all the 
future. What was there after 
all? Joy, fear, sorrow, devo- 
tion, valour, rage—who can 
tell?—but truth—truth stripped 
of its cloak of time. Let the 
fool gape and shudder—the 
man knows, and can look on 
without a wink. But he must 
at least be as much of a man 
as these on the shore. He must 
meet that truth with his own 
true stuff—with his own inborn 
strength. Principles? Prin- 
ciples won’t do. Acquisitions, 
clothes, pretty rags—rags that 
would fly off at the first good 
shake. No; you want a de- 
liberate belief. An appeal to 
me in this fiendish row —is 
there? Very well; I hear; I 
admit, but I have a voice too, 
and for good or evil mine 
is the speech that cannot 
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be silenced. Of course, a fool, 
what with sheer fright and 
fine sentiments, is always safe. 
Who’s that grunting? You 
wonder I didn’t go ashore for 
a howl and a dance? Well, no 
—I didn’t. Fine sentiments, 
you say? Fine sentiments, be 
hanged! I had no time. I 
had to mess about with white- 
lead and strips of woollen blan- 
ket helping to put bandages 
on those leaky steam-pipes— 
I tell you. I had to watch the 
steering, and circumvent those 
snags, and get the tin-pot along 
by hook or by crook. There was 
surface-truth enough in these 
things to save a wiser man. 
And between whiles I had to 
look after the savage who 
was fireman. He was an im- 
proved specimen; he could 
fire up a vertical boiler. He 
was there below me, and, upon 
my word, to look at him was 
as edifying as seeing a dog in 
a parody of breeches and a 
feather hat, walking on his 
hind-legs. A few months of 
training had done for that really 
fine chap. He squinted at the 
steam-gauge and at the water- 
gauge with an evident effort 
of intrepidity—and he had 
filed teeth too, the poor devil, 
and the wool of his pate shaved 
into queer patterns, and three 
ornamental scars on each of 
his cheeks. He ought to have 
been clapping his hands and 
stamping his feet on the bank, 
instead of which he was hard 
at work, a thrall to strange 
witchcraft, full of improving 
knowledge. He was useful be- 
cause he had been instructed ; 
and what he knew was this— 
that should the water in that 
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transparent thing disappear, the 
evil spirit inside the boiler 
would get angry through the 
greatness of his thirst, and take 
a terrible vengeance. So he 
sweated and fired up and 
watched the glass fearfully 
(with an impromptu charm, 
made of rags, tied to his arm, 
and a piece of polished bone, as 
big as a watch, stuck flatways 
through his lower lip), while 
the wooded banks slipped past 
us slowly, the short noise was 
left behind. the interminable 
miles of silence—and we crept 
on, towards Kurtz. But the 
snags were thick, the water 
was treacherous and shallow, 
the boiler seemed indeed to 
have a sulky devil in it, and 
thus neither that fireman nor 
I had any time to peer into our 
creepy thoughts. 

“Some fifty miles below the 
Inner Station we came upon a 
hut of reeds, an inclined and 
melancholy pole, with the un- 
recognisable tatters of what had 
been a flag of some sort flying 
from it, and a neatly stacked 
wood-pile. This was unexpect- 
ed. We came to the bank, and 
on the stack of firewood found 
a flat piece of board with 
some faded pencil- writing on 
it. When deciphered it said: 
‘Wood for you. Hurry up. 
Approach cautiously.’ There 
was a signature, but it was il- 
legible — not Kurtz—a much 
longer word. Hurry up. Where? 
Up the river? ‘Approach cau- 
tiously.’ We had not done so. 
But the warning could not have 
been meant for the place where 


it could be only found after ap- 


Something was wrong 
But what—and how 


proach. 
above. 
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much? That was the ques- 
tion. We commented adversely 
upon the imbecility of that tele- 
graphic style. The bush around 
said nothing, and would not let 
us look very far, either. A torn 
curtain of red twill hung in the 
doorway of the hut, and flapped 
sadly in our faces. The dwell- 
ing was dismantled; but we 
could see a white man had lived 
there not very long ago. There 
remained a rude table—a plank 
on two posts ; a heap of rubbish 
reposed in a dark corner, and 
by the door I picked up a book. 
It had lost its covers, and the 
pages had been thumbed into a 
state of extremely dirty soft- 
ness; but the back had been 
lovingly stitched afresh with 
white cotton thread, which 
looked clean yet. It was an 
extraordinary find. Its title 
was, ‘An Inquiry into some 
Points of Seamanship,’ by a 
man Tower, Towson—some such 
name—Master in his Majesty’s 
Navy. The matter looked 
dreary reading enough, with 
illustrative diagrams and re- 
pulsive tables of figures, and the 
copy was sixty years old. I 
handled this amazing antiquity 
with the greatest possible ten- 
derness, lest it should dissolve in 
my hands. Within, Towson or 
Towser was inquiring earnestly 
into the breaking strain of 
ships’ chains and tackle, and 
other such matters. Not a 
very enthralling book; but at 
the first glance you could see 
there a singleness of intention, 
an honest concern for the right 
way of going to work, which 
made these humble pages, 
thought out so many years ago, 
luminous with another than a 
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professional light. The simple 
old sailor, with his talk of 
chains and purchases, made me 
forget the jungle and the pil- 
grims in a delicious sensation of 
having come upon something 
unmistakably real. Such a 
book being there was wonderful 
enough ; but still more astound- 
ing were the notes pencilled in 
the margin, and plainly refer- 
ring to the text. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes! They were 
in cipher! Yes, it looked like 
cipher. Fancy a man lugging 
with him a book of that de- 
scription into this nowhere and 
studying it—and making notes 
—in cipher at that! It was an 
extravagant mystery. 

“T had been dimly aware for 
some time of a worrying noise, 
and when I lifted my eyes I 
saw the wood-pile was gone, and 
the manager, aided by all the 
pilgrims, was shouting at me 
from the river-side. I slipped 
the book into my pocket. I 
assure you to leave off reading 
was like tearing myself away 
from the shelter of an old and 
solid friendship. 

“TI started the lame engine 
ahead. ‘It must be this miser- 
able trader — this intruder,’ 
exclaimed the manager, looking 
back malevolently at the place 
we had left. ‘He must be 
English,’ I said. ‘It will not 
save him from getting into 
trouble if he is not careful,’ 
muttered the manager darkly. 
I observed with assumed inno- 
cence that no man was safe 
from trouble in this world. 

“The current was more rapid 
now, the steamer seemed at her 
last gasp, the stern - wheel 
flopped languidly, and I caught 
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myself listening on tiptoe for 
the next beat of the float, for 
in sober truth I expected the 
wretched thing to give up 
every moment. It was like 
watching the last flickers of a 
life. But still we crawled. 
Sometimes I would pick out 
a tree a little way ahead to 
measure our progress towards 
Kurtz by, but I lost it invari- 
ably before we got abreast. To 
keep the eyes so long on one 
thing was too much for human 
patience. The manager dis- 
played a beautiful resignation. 
I fretted and fumed and took 
to arguing with myself whether 
or no I would talk openly with 
Kurtz; but before I could come 
to any conclusion it occurred 
to me that my speech or my 
silence, indeed any action of 
mine, would be a mere futility. 
What did it matter what any 
one knew or ignored? What 
did it matter who was man- 
ager? One gets sometimes such 
a flash of insight. The essentials 
of this affair lay deep under the 
surface, beyond my reach, and 
beyond my power of meddling. 

“Towards the evening of the 
second day we judged ourselves 
about eight miles from Kurtz’s 
station. I wanted to push on ; 
but the manager looked grave, 
and told me the navigation up 
there was so dangerous that it 
would be advisable, the sun 
being very low already, to wait 
where we were till next morning. 
Moreover, he pointed out that 
if the warning to approach 
cautiously were to be followed, 
we must approach in daylight 
—not at dusk, or in the dark. 
This was sensible enough. Eight 
miles meant nearly three hours’ 
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steaming for us, and I could 
also see suspicious ripples at the 
upper end of the reach. Never- 
theless, 1 was annoyed beyond 
expression at the delay, and 
most unreasonably too, since one 
night more could not matter 
much after so many months. 
As we had plenty ot wood, and 
caution was the word, I brought 
up in the middle of the stream. 
The reach was narrow, straight, 
with high sides like a railway 
cutting. The dusk came glid- 
ing into it long before the sun 
had set. The current ran 
smooth and swift, but a dumb 
immobility sat on the banks. 
The living trees, lashed together 
by the creepers and every living 
bush of the undergrowth, might 
have been changed into stone, 
even to the slenderest twig, to 
the lightest leaf. It was not 
sleep—it seemed unnatural, like 
a state of trance. Not the faint- 
est sound of any kind could be 
heard. You looked on amazed, 
and began to suspect yourself 
of being deaf—then the night 
came suddenly, and struck you 
blind as well. About three in 
the morning some large fish 
leaped, and the loud splash 
made me jump as though a 
gun had been fired. When the 
sun rose there was a white fog, 
very warm and clammy, and 
more blinding than the night. 
It did not shift or drive; it was 
just there, standing all round 
you like something solid. At 
eight or nine, perhaps, it lifted 
as a shutter lifts. We hada 
glimpse of the towering multi- 
tude of trees, of the immense 
matted jungle, with the blazing 
little ball of the sun hanging 
over it—all perfectly still—and 
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then the white shutter came 
down again, smoothly, as if 
sliding in greased grooves. I 
ordered the chain, which we 
had begun to heave in, to 
be paid out again. Before it 
stopped running with a muffled 
rattle, a cry, a very loud cry, 
as of infinite desolation, soared 
slowly in the opaque air. It 
ceased. A complaining clamour, 
modulated in savage discords, 
filled our ears. The sheer un- 
expectedness of it made my hair 
stir under my cap. I don’t 
know how it struck the others: 
to me it seemed as though the 
mist itself had screamed, so sud- 
denly, and apparently from all 
sides at once, did this tumult- 
uous and mournful uproar arise. 
It culminated in a hurried out- 
break of almost intolerably ex- 
cessive shrieking, which stopped 
short, leaving us stiffened in a 
variety of silly attitudes, and ob- 
stinately listening to the nearly 
as appalling and excessive sil- 
ence. ‘Good God! What is the 
meaning ?’ stammered at 
my elbow one of the pilgrims, 
—a little fat man, with sandy 
hair and red whiskers, who 
wore side-spring boots, and pink 
pyjamas tucked into his socks. 
Two others remained open- 
mouthed a whole minute, then 
dashed into the little cabin, 
to rush out incontinently and 
stand darting scared glances, 
with Winchesters at ‘ready’ 
in their hands. What we could 
see was just the steamer we 
were on, her outlines blurred 
as though she had been on 
the point of dissolving, and a 
misty strip of water, perhaps 
two feet broad, around her— 
and that was all. The rest of 
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the world was nowhere, as far 
as our eyes and ears were con- 
cerned. Just nowhere. Gone, 
disappeared ; swept off without 
leaving a whisper or a shadow 
behind. 

“T went forward, and ordered 
the chain to be hauled in short, 
so as to be ready to trip the 
anchor and move the steam- 
boat at once if necessary. 
‘Will they attack?’ whispered 
an awed voice. ‘We will be 
all butchered in this fog,’ mur- 
mured another. The faces 
twitched with the strain, the 
hands trembled slightly, the 
eyes forgot to wink. It was 
very curious to see the con- 
trast of expressions of the 
white men and of the black 
fellows of our crew, who were 
as much strangers to that part 
of the river as we, though their 
homes were only eight hundred 
miles away. The whites, of 
course greatly discomposed, had 
besides a curious look of being 
painfully shocked by such an 
outrageous row. The others 
had an alert, naturally inter- 
ested expression ; but their faces 
were essentially quiet, even 
those of the one or two who 
grinned as they hauled at the 
chain. Several exchanged short, 
grunting phrases, which seemed 
to settle the matter to their 
satisfaction. Their headman, 
a young, broad-chested black, 
severely draped in dark - blue 
fringed cloths, with fierce nos- 
trils and his hair all done up 
artfully in oily ringlets, stood 
near me. ‘Aha!’ I said, just 
for good fellowship’s sake. 
‘Catch ‘im,’ he snapped, with 
a bloodshot widening of his 
eyes and a flash of sharp teeth 
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—‘catch ‘im. Give ’im to us.’ 
‘To you, eh?’ I asked; ‘ what 
would you do with them?’ 
‘Eat ’im!’ he said, curtly, and, 
leaning his elbow on the rail, 
looked out into the fog in a 
dignified and profoundly pen- 
sive attitude. I would no 
doubt have been properly hor- 
rified, had it not occurred to 
me that he and his chaps must 
be very hungry: that they must 
have been growing increasingly 
hungry for at least this month 
past. They had been engaged 
for six months (I don’t think a 
single one of them had any clear 
idea of time, as we at the end of 
countless ages have. They still 
belonged to the beginnings of 
time—had no inherited experi- 
ence to teach them as it were), 
and of course, as long as there 
was a piece of paper written 
over in accordance with some 
farcical law or other made down 
the river, it didn’t enter any- 
body’s head to trouble how they 
would live. Certainly they had 
brought with them some rot- 
ten hippo-meat, which couldn’t 
have lasted very long, anyway, 
even if the pilgrims hadn’t, in 
the midst of a shocking hulla- 
baloo, thrown a_ considerable 
quantity of it overboard. It 
looked like a high-handed pro- 
ceeding; but it was really a 
case of legitimate self-defence. 
You can’t breathe dead hippo 
waking, sleeping, and eating, 
and at the same time keep 
your precarious grip on exist- 
ence. Besides that, they had 
given them every week three 
pieces of brass wire, each about 
nine inches long ; and the theory 
was they were to buy their pro- 
visions with that currency in 
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river-side villages. You can 
see how that worked. There 
were either no villages, or the 
people were hostile, or the 
director, who like the rest of 
us fed out of tins, with an oc- 
casional old he-goat thrown in, 
didn’t want to stop the steamer 
for some more or less recondite 
reason. So, unless they swal- 
lowed the wire itself, or made 
loops of it to snare the fishes 
with, I don’t see what good 
their extravagant salary could 
be to them. I must say it was 
paid with a regularity worthy 
of a large and honourable trad- 
ing company. For the rest, the 
only thing to eat—though it 
didn’t look eatable in the least 
—TI saw in their possession 
was a few lumps of some 
stuff like half-cooked dough, of 
a dirty lavender colour, they 
kept wrapped in leaves, and 
now and then swallowed a 
piece of, but so small that 
it seemed done more for the 
looks of the thing than for 
any serious purpose of susten- 
ance. Why in the name of 
all the gnawing devils of hun- 
ger they didn’t go for us— 
they were thirty to five—and 
have a good tuck in for once, 
amazes me now when [ think 
of it. They were big powerful 
men, with not much capacity 
to weigh the consequences, with 
courage, with strength, even 
yet, though their skins were 
no longer glossy and _ their 
muscles no longer hard. And 
I saw that something restrain- 
ing, one of those human secrets 
that baffle probability, had come 
into play there. I looked at 


them with a swift quickening 
of interest — not because it 
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occurred to me I might be 
eaten by them before very 
long, though I own to you 
that just then I perceived— 
in a new light, as it were— 
how unwholesome the pilgrims 
looked, and I hoped, yes, I 
positively hoped, that my as- 
pect was not so—what shall 
I say ?—so— unappetising: a 
touch of fantastic vanity which 
fitted well with the dream-sen- 
sation that pervaded all my 
days at that time. Perhaps I 
had a little fever too. One 
can’t live with one’s finger 
everlastingly on one’s pulse. 
I had often ‘a little fever,’ or 
a little touch of other things 
—the playful paw-strokes of 
the wilderness, the preliminary 
trifling before the more serious 
onslaught which came in due 
course. Yes; I looked at them 
as you would on any human 
being, with a curiosity of their 
impulses, motives, capacities, 
weaknesses, when brought to 
the test of an inexorable physi- 
cal necessity. Restraint! What 
possible restraint? Was it 
superstition, disgust, patience, 
fear—or some kind of primitive 
honour? No fear can stand up 
to hunger, no patience can wear 
it out, disgust simply does not 
exist where hunger is; and as 
to superstition, beliefs, and what 
you may call principles, they 
are less than chaff in a breeze. 
Don’t you know the devilry of 
lingering starvation, its exas- 
perating torment, its black 
thoughts, its sombre and brood- 
ing ferocity? Well, I do. It 
takes a man all his inborn 
strength to fight hunger prop- 
erly. It’s really easier to face 
bereavement, dishonour, and the 
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perdition of one’s soul — than 
this kind of prolonged hunger. 
Sad, but true. And these chaps 
too had no earthly reason for 
any kind of scruple. Re- 
straint! I would just as soon 
have expected restraint from a 
hyena prowling amongst the 
corpses of a battlefield. But 
there was the fact facing me 
—the fact dazzling, to be seen, 
like the foam on the depths of 
the sea, like a ripple on an un- 
fathomable enigma, a mystery 
greater—when I thought of it 
—than the curious, inexplicable 
note of desperate grief in this 
savage clamour that had swept 
by us on the river-bank, behind 
the blind whiteness of the fog. 
“Two pilgrims were quarrel- 
ling in hurried whispers as to 
which bank. ‘Left.’ ‘No, no; 
how can you? Right, right, 
of course.’ ‘It is very serious,’ 
said the manager’s voice behind 
me; ‘I would be desolated if 
anything should happen to Mr 
Kurtz before we came up.’ I 
looked at him, and had not the 
slightest doubt he was sincere. 
He was just the kind of man 
who would wish to preserve 
appearances. That was his 
restraint. But when he mut- 
tered something about going on 
at once, I did not even take the 
trouble to answer him. I knew, 
and he knew, that it was impos- 
sible. Were we to let go our 
hold of the bottom, we would be 
absolutely in the air—in space. 
We wouldn't be able to tell 
where we were going to— 
whether up or down stream, 
or across — till we fetched 
against one bank or the other, 
—and then we wouldn’t know 
at first which it was. Of course 
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I made no move. I had no 
mind for a smash-up. You 
couldn’t imagine a more deadly 
place for a shipwreck. Whether 
drowned at once or not, we were 
sure to perish speedily in one 
way or another. ‘1 authorise 
you to take all the risks,’ he 
said, after a short silence. ‘I 
refuse to take any,’ I said 
shortly ; which was just the 
answer he expected, though its 
tone might have surprised him. 
‘Well, I must defer to your judg- 
ment. You are captain,’ he said, 
with marked civility. I turned 
my shoulder to him in sign of 
my appreciation, and looked into 


the fog. How long would it 
last? It was the most hopeless 


look-out. The approach to this 
Kurtz grubbing for ivory in the 
wretched bush was beset by as 
many dangers as though he had 


been an enchanted princess 
sleeping in a fabulous castle. 
‘Will they attack, do you 


think?’ asked the manager, in 
a confidential tone. 

“T did not think they would 
attack, for several obvious 
reasons. The thick fog was 
one. If they left the bank in 
their canoes they would get 
lost in it, as we would be if 
we attempted to move. Still, 
I had also judged the jungle of 
both banks quite impenetrable 
—and yet eyes were in it, eyes 
that had seen us. The river- 
side bushes were certainly very 
thick ; but the undergrowth be- 
hind was evidently penetrable. 
However, during the short lift 
I had seen no canoes anywhere 
in the reach —certainly not 
abreast of the steamer. But 
what made the idea of attack 
inconceivable to me was the 
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nature of the noise—of the cries 
we had heard. They had not 
the fierce character boding of 
immediate hostile intention. 
Unexpected, wild, and violent 
as they had been, they had 
given me an irresistible impres- 
sion of sorrow. The glimpse of 
the steamboat had for some 
reason filled those savages with 
unrestrained grief. The danger, 
if any, I expounded, was from 
our proximity to a great human 
passion let loose. Even extreme 
grief may ultimately vent itself 
in violence—but more generally 
takes the form of apathy. .. . 

“You should have seen the 
pilgrims stare! They had no 
heart to grin, or even to revile 
me; but I believe they thought 
me gone mad—with fright, may- 
be. I delivered a regular lec- 
ture. My dear boys, it was no 
good bothering. Keep a look- 
out? Well, you may guess I 
watched the fog for the signs 
of lifting as a cat watches a 
mouse; but for anything else 
our eyes were of no more use 
to us than if we had been 
buried miles deep in a heap 
of cotton-wool. It felt like it 
too — choking, warm, stifling. 
Besides, all I said, though it 
sounded extravagant, was ab- 
solutely true to fact. What 
we afterwards alluded to as 
an attack was really an attempt 
at repulse. The action was very 
far from being aggressive—it 
was not even defensive, in the 
usual sense: it was undertaken 
under the stress of desperation, 
and in its essence was purely 
protective. 

“It developed itself, I should 
say, two hours after the fog 
lifted, and its commencement 
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was at a spot, roughly speak- 
ing, about a mile and a half 
below Kurtz's station. We had 
just floundered and _ flopped 
round a bend, when I saw an 
islet, a mere grassy hummock 
of bright green, in the middle 
of the stream. It was the only 
thing of the kind; but as we 
opened the reach more, I per- 
ceived it was the head of a 
long sandbank, or rather of a 
chain of shallow patches stretch- 
ing down the middle of the 
river. They were discoloured, 
just awash, and the whole lot 
was seen just under the water, 
exactly as a man’s backbone is 
seen running down the middle of 
his back under the skin. Now, 
as far as I did see, I could go 
to the right or to the left of 
this. I didn’t know either 
channel, of course. The banks 
looked pretty well alike, the 
depth appeared the same; but 
as I had been informed the 
station was on the west side, 
I naturally headed for the 
western passage. 

“No sooner had we fairly 
entered it than I became aware 
it was much narrower than I 
had supposed. To the left of 
us there was the long unin- 
terrupted shoal, and to the 
right a high, steep bank heavily 
overgrown with bushes. Above 
the bush the trees stood in 
serried ranks. The twigs over- 
hung the current thickly, and 
from distance to distance a 
large limb of some tree pro- 
jected rigidly over the stream. 
It was then well on in the 
afternoon, the face of the 
forest was gloomy, and a 
broad strip of shadow had al- 
ready fallen on the water. In 
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this shadow we steamed up— 
very slowly, as you may ima- 
gine. I sheered her well in- 
shore—the water being deep- 
est near the bank, as _ the 
sounding-pole informed me. 
“One of my hungry and for- 
bearing friends was sounding 
in the bows just below me. 
This steamboat was exactly 
like a decked scow. On the 
deck there were two little teak- 
wood houses, with doors and 
windows. The boiler was in 
the fore-end, and the machinery 
right astern. Over the whole 
there was a light roof, sup- 
ported on _ stanchions. The 
funnel projected through that 
roof, and in front of the funnel 
a small cabin built of light 
planks served for a pilot-house. 
It contained a couch, two camp- 
stools, a loaded Martini-Henry 
leaning in one. corner, a tiny 
table, and the steering - wheel. 
It had a wide door in front 
and a broad shutter at each 
side. All these were always 
thrown open, of course. I spent 
my days perched up there on 
the extreme fore-end of that 
roof, before the door. At night 
I slept, or tried to, on the couch. 
An athletic black belonging to 
some coast tribe, and educated 
by my poor predecessor, was the 
helmsman. He sported a pair 
of brass earrings, wore a blue 
cloth wrapper from the waist 
to the ankles, and thought all 
the world of himself. He was 
the most unstable kind of fool 
I had ever seen. He steered 
with no end of a swagger while 
you were by; but if he lost 
sight of you, he became in- 
stantly the prey of an abject 
funk, and would let that cripple 
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of a steamboat get the upper 
hand of him in a minute. 

“T was looking down at 
the sounding-pole, and feeling 
much annoyed to see at each 
try a little more of it stick out 
of that river, when I saw my 
poleman give up the business 
suddenly, and stretch himself 
flat on the deck, without even 
taking the trouble to haul his 
pole in. He kept hold on it 
though, and it trailed in the 
water. At the same time the 
fireman, whom I could also see 
below me, sat down abruptly 
before his furnace and ducked 
his head. I was amazed. Then 
I had to look at the river 
mighty quick, because there 
was a snag in the fairway. 
Sticks, little sticks, were flying 
about—thick : they were whizz- 
ing before my nose, dropping 
below me, striking behind me 
against my pilot-house. All 
this time the river, the shore, 
the woods, were very quiet — 
perfectly quiet. I could only 
hear the heavy splashing thump 
of the stern-wheel and the pat- 
ter of these things. We cleared 
the snag clumsily. Arrows, by 
Jove! We were being shot at! 
I stepped in quickly to close 
the shutter on the land - side. 
That fool-helmsman, his hands 
on the spokes, was lifting his 
knees high, stamping his feet, 
champing his mouth, like a 
reined-in horse. Confound him! 
And we were staggering within 
ten feet of the bank. I had 
to lean right out to swing the 
heavy shutter, and I saw a face 
amongst the leaves on the level 
with my own, looking at me 
very fierce and steady ; and then 
suddenly, as though a veil had 
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been removed from my eyes, I 
made out, deep in the tangled 
gloom, naked breasts, arms, 
legs, glaring eyes,—the bush 
was swarming with human 
limbs in movement, glistening, 
of bronze colour. The twigs 
shook, swayed, and rustled, the 
arrows flew out of them, and 
then the shutter came to. 
‘Steer her straight,’ I said to 
the helmsman. He held his 
head rigid, face forward; but 
his eyes rolled, he kept on lift- 
ing and setting down his feet 
gently, his mouth foamed a 
little. ‘Keep quiet!’ I said in 
a fury. I might just as well 
have ordered a tree not to 
sway in the wind. I darted 
out. Below me there was a 
great scuffle of feet on the iron 
deck, exclamations; a voice 
screamed, ‘Can you turn back?’ 
I caught sight of a V-shaped 
ripple on the water ahead. 
What? Another snag! A 
fusillade burst out under my 
feet. The pilgrims had opened 


_with their Winchesters, and 


were simply squirting lead into 
that bush. A deuce of a lot 
of smoke came up and drove 
slowly forward. I swore at it. 
Now I couldn’t see the ripple 
or the snag either. I stood 
in the doorway, peering, and 
the arrows came in swarms. 
They might have been poisoned, 
but they looked as though they 
wouldn’t kill a cat. The bush 
began to howl. Our wood- 
cutters raised a warlike whoop ; 
the report of a rifle just at my 
back deafened me. I glanced 
over my shoulder, and the pilot- 
house was yet full of noise and 
smoke when I made a dash at 
the wheel. The fool-nigger had 
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dropped everything, to throw 
the shutter open and let off 
that Martini-Henry. He stood 
before the wide opening, glaring, 
and I yelled at him to come 
back, while I straightened the 
sudden twist out of that steam- 
boat. There was no room to 
turn even if I had wanted to, 
the snag was somewhere very 
near ahead in that confounded 
smoke, there was no time to 
lose, so I just crowded her into 
the bank—right into the bank, 
where I knew the water was 
deep. 

“We tore slowly along the 
overhanging bushes in a whirl 
of broken twigs and flying 
leaves. The fusillade below 
stopped short, as I had foreseen 
it would when the squirts 
got empty. I threw my head 
back to a glinting whizz that 
traversed the pilot-house, in at 
one shutter-hole and out at the 
other. Looking past that mad 
helmsman, who was shaking the 
empty rifle and yelling at the 
shore, I saw vague forms of 
men running bent double, leap- 
ing, gliding, distinct, incom- 
plete, evanescent. Something 
big appeared in the air before 
the shutter, the rifle went over- 
board, and the man stepped 
back swiftly, looked at me over 
his shoulder in an extraordinary, 
profound, familiar manner, and 
fell upon my feet. The side of 
his head hit the wheel twice, 
and the end of what appeared 
a long cane clattered round and 
knocked over a little camp- 
stool. It looked as though after 
wrenching that thing from 
somebody ashore he had lost 
his balance in the effort. The 
thin smoke had blown away, we 
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were clear of the snag, and 
looking ahead I could see that 
in another hundred yards or so 
I would be free to sheer off, 
away from the bank; but my 
feet felt so very warm and wet 
that I had to look down. The 
man had rolled on his back 
and stared straight up at me; 
both his hands clutched that 
cane. It was the shaft of a spear 
that, either thrown or lounged 
through the opening, had caught 
him in the side just below the 
ribs; the blade had gone in out 
of sight, after making a fright- 
ful gash; my shoes were full; 
a pool of blood lay very still, 
gleaming dark-red under the 
wheel; his eyes shone with an 
amazing lustre. The fusillade 
burst out again. He looked at 
me anxiously, gripping the spear 
like something precious, with an 
air of being afraid I would try 
to take it away from him. I 
had to make an effort to free 
my eyes from his gaze and 
attend to the steering. With 
one hand I felt above my head 
for the line of the steam-whistle, 
and jerked out screech after 
screech hurriedly. The tumult 
of angry and warlike yells was 
checked instantly, and then 
from the depths of the woods 
went out such a tremulous and 
prolonged wail of mournful fear 
and utter despair as may be 
imagined to follow the flight of 
the last hope from the earth. 
There was a great commotion 
in the bush; the shower of 
arrows stopped, a few dropping 
shots rang out sharply—then 
silence, in which the languid 
beat of the stern- wheel came 
plainly to my ears. I put the 


helm hard a-starboard at the 
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moment when the pilgrim in 
pink pyjamas, very hot and 


agitated, appeared in the 
doorway. ‘The manager sends 
me——’ he began in an official 


tone, and stopped short. ‘Good 
God!’ he said, glaring at the 
wounded man. 

“We two whites stood over 
him, and his lustrous and in- 
quiring glance enveloped us 
both. I declare it looked as 
though he would presently put 
to us some question in an 
understandable language ; but 
he died without uttering a 
sound, without moving a limb, 
without twitching a muscle. 
Only in the very last moment, 
as though in response to some 
sign we could not see, to some 
whisper we could not hear, he 
frowned heavily, and _ that 
frown gave to his black death- 
mask an inconceivably sombre, 
brooding, and menacing ex- 
pression. The lustre of inquir- 
ing glance faded swiftly into 


vacant glassiness. ‘Can you 
steer?’ I asked the agent 
eagerly. He looked very 


dubious; but I made a grab 
at his arm, and he understood 
at once I meant him to steer 
whether or no. To tell you the 
truth, I was morbidly anxious 
to change my shoes and socks. 
‘He is dead,’ murmured the 
fellow, immensely impressed. 
‘No doubt about it,’ said [, 
tugging like mad at the shoe- 
laces. ‘And, by the way, I 
suppose Mr Kurtz is dead as 
well by this time.’ 

“For the moment that was 
the dominant thought. There 
was a sense of extreme disap- 
pointment, as though I had 
found out I had been striving 
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after something altogether 
without a substance. I 
couldn’t have been more dis- 
gusted if I had travelled all 
this way for the sole purpose 
of talking with Mr Kurtz. 
Talking with. . . . I flung one 
shoe overboard, and became 
aware that that was exactly 
what I had been looking for- 
ward to—a talk with Kurtz. 
I made the strange discovery 
that I had never imagined him 
as doing, you know, but as 
discoursing. I didn’t say to 
myself, ‘Now I will never see 
him,’ or ‘Now I will never 
shake him by the hand,’ but, 
‘Now I will never hear him.’ 
The man presented himself as a 
voice. Not of course that I 
did not connect him with some 
sort of action. Hadn’t I been 
told in all the tones of jealousy 
and admiration that he had 
collected, bartered, swindled, or 
stolen more ivory than all the 
other agents together. That 
was not the point. The point 
was in his being a_ gifted 
creature, and that of all his 
gifts the one that stood out 
pre-eminently, that carried with 
it a sense of real presence, was 
his ability to talk, his words— 
the gift of expression, the be- 
wildering, the illuminating, the 
most exalted and the most con- 
temptible, the pulsating stream 
of light, or the deceitful flow 
from the heart of an impene- 
trable darkness. 

“The other shoe went flying 
unto the devil-god of that river. 
I thought, By Jove! it’s all 
over. We are too late; he has 


vanished—the gift has vanished, 
by means of some spear, arrow, 
or club. I will never hear that 
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chap speak after all,—and my 
sorrow had a startling extrava- 
gance of emotion, even such as 
I had noticed in the howling 
sorrow of these savages in the 
bush. I couldn’t have felt 
more of lonely desolation some- 
how, had I been robbed of a 
belief or had missed my destiny 
in life. Why do you 
sigh in this beastly way, some- 
body? Absurd? Well, absurd. 
Good Lord! mustn't a man 
ever Here, give me some 
tobacco.” : 

There was a pause of pro- 
found stillness, then a match 
flared, and Marlow’s lean face 
appeared, worn, hollow, with 
downward folds and dropped 
eyelids, with an aspect of con- 
centrated attention; and as he 
took vigorous draws at his 
pipe, it seemed to retreat and 
advance out of the night in the 
regular flicker of the tiny flame. 
The match went out. 

“ Absurd!” he cried. “This 
is the worst of trying to tell. 
— Here you all are, 
each moored with two good 
addresses, like a hulk with two 
anchors, a butcher round one 
corner, a policeman round an- 
other, excellent appetites, and 
temperature normal—you hear 
—normal from year’s end to 
year’s end. And you say, Ab- 
surd! Absurd be — exploded ! 
Absurd! My dear boys, what 
can you expect from a man 
who out of sheer nervousnes 
had just flung overboard a pair 
of new shoes. Now I think of 
it, it is amazing I did not shed 
tears. I am, upon the whole, 
proud of my fortitude. I was 
cut up to the quick at the idea 
of having lost the inestimable 
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privilege of listening to the 
gifted Kurtz. Of course I was 
wrong. The privilege was 
waiting for me. Oh yes, I 
heard more than enough. And 
I was right, too. A voice. He 
was very little more than a 
voice. And I heard—him—it 
—this voice—other voices—all 
of them were so little more than 
voices — and the memory of 
that time itself lingers around 
me, impalpable, like a dying 
vibration of one immense 
jabber, silly, atrocious, sordid, 
savage, or simply mean, with- 
out any kind of sense. Voices, 
voices—even the girl herself— 
now——” 

He was silent for a long time. 

“T laid the ghost of his gifts 
at last with a lie,” he began 
suddenly. “Girl! What? Did 
I mention a girl? Oh, she is 
out of it—completely. They— 
the women I mean—are out of 
it—should be out of it. We 
must help them to stay in that 
beautiful world of their own, 
lest ours gets worse. Oh, she 
had to be out of it. You 
should have heard the dis- 
interred body of Mr Kurtz 
saying, ‘My Intended.’ You 
would have perceived directly 
then how completely she was 
out of it. And the lofty frontal 
bone of Mr Kurtz! They say 
the hair goes on growing some- 
times, but this—ah—specimen, 
was impressively bald. The 
wilderness had patted him on 
the head, and, behold, it was 
like a ball—an ivory ball; it 
had caressed him, and—lo!— 
he had withered; it had taken 
him, loved him, embraced him, 
got into his veins, consumed his 
flesh, and sealed his soul to its 
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own by the inconceivable cere- 
monies of some devilish initia- 
tion. He was its spoiled and 
pampered favourite. Ivory? I 
should think so. Heaps of it, 
stacks of it. The old mud 
shanty was bursting with it. 
You would think there was not 
a single tusk left either above 
or below the ground in the 
whole country. ‘ Mostly fossil,’ 
the manager had remarked dis- 
paragingly. It was no more 
fossil than I am; but they call 
it fossil when it is dug up. It 
appears these niggers do bury 
the tusks sometimes—but evi- 
dently they couldn’t bury this 
parcel deep enough to save 
the gifted Mr Kurtz from his 
fate. We filled the steamboat 
with it, and had to pile a lot 
on the deck. Thus he could 
see and enjoy as long as he 
could see, because the apprecia- 
tion of this favour had remained 
with him to the last. You 
should have heard him say, 
‘My ivory.’ Oh yes, I heard 
him. ‘My Intended, my ivory, 
my station, my river, my 

> everything belonged to 
him. It made me hold my 
breath in expectation of hearing 
the wilderness burst into a 
prodigious peal of laughter that 
would shake the fixed stars in 
their places. Everything be- 
longed to him—but that was a 
trifle. The thing was to know 
what he belonged to, how many 
powers of darkness claimed him 
for their own. That was the 
reflection that made you creepy 
all over. It was impossible—it 
was not good for one either—to 
try andimagine. He had taken 
a high seat amongst the devils 
of the land —I mean literally. 
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You can’t understand. How 
could you—with solid pavement 
under your feet, surrounded by 
kind neighbours ready to cheer 
you or to fall on you, stepping 
delicately between the butcher 
and the policeman, in the holy 
terror of scandal and gallows 
and lunatic asylums—how can 
you imagine what particular 
region of the first ages a man’s 
untrammelled feet may take him 
into by the way of solitude— 
utter solitude without a police- 
man—by the way of silence— 
utter silence, where no warn- 
ing voice of a kind neighbour 
can be heard whispering of 
public opinion. These little 
things make all the great dif- 
ference. When they are gone 
you must fall back upon your 
own innate strength, upon your 
own capacity for faithfulness. 
Of course you may be too much 
of a fool to go wrong—too dull 
even to know you are being as- 
saulted by the powers of dark- 
ness. I take it, no fool ever 
made a bargain for his soul with 
the devil: the fool is too much 
of a fool, or the devil too much 
of a devil—I don’t know which. 
Or you may be such a thunder- 
ingly exalted creature as to be 
altogether deaf and blind to 
anything but heavenly sights 
and sounds. Then the earth 
for you is only a standing 
place—and whether to be like 
this is your loss or your gain 
I won’t pretend to say. But 
most of us are neither one 
nor the other. The earth for 
us is a place to live in, where 
we must put up with sights, 
with sounds, with smells too, 
by Jove!—breathe dead hippo, 
so to speak, and not be con- 
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taminated. And there, don’t 
you see, your strength comes 
in, the faith in your ability for 
the digging of unostentatious 
holes to bury the stuff in—your 
power of devotion, not to your- 
self, but to an obscure, back- 
breaking business. And that’s 
difficult enough. Mind, I am 
not trying to excuse or even 
explain —I am trying to ac- 
count to myself for—for—Mr 
Kurtz—for the shade of Mr 
Kurtz. This initiated wraith 
from the back of Nowhere 
honoured me with its amazing 
confidence before it vanished 
altogether. This was because 
it could speak English to me. 
The original Kurtz had been 
educated partly in England, 
and—as he was good enough 
to say himself—his sympathies 
were in the right place. His 
mother was half-English, his 
father was half-French. All 
Europe contributed to the 
making of Kurtz; and by-and- 
by I learned that, most ap- 
propriately, the International 
Society for the Suppression of 
Savage Customs had intrusted 
him with the making of a 
report, for their future guid- 
ance. And he had written it 
too. I’ve seen it. I’ve read 
it. It was eloquent, vibrating 
with eloquence, but too high- 
strung, I think. Seventeen 
pages of close writing he had 
found time for! But this 
must have been before his — 
let us say—nerves, went wrong, 
and caused him to preside at 
certain midnight dances end- 
ing with unspeakable rites, 
which—as far as I reluctantly 
gathered from what I heard 
at various times—were offered 
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up to him—do you understand ? 
—to Mr Kurtz himself. But 
it was a beautiful piece of 
writing. The opening para- 
graph, however, in the light 
of later information, strikes 
me now as ominous. He be- 
gan with the argument that 
we whites, from the point of 
development we had arrived 
at, ‘must necessarily appear to 
them [savages] in the nature 
of supernatural beings — we 
approach them with the might 
as of deity,’ and so on, and so 
on. ‘By the simple exercise of 
our will we can exert a power 
for good practically unbounded,’ 
&c., &c. From that point he 
soared and took me with him. 
The peroration was magnifi- 
cent, though difficult to re- 
member, you know. It gave 
me the notion of an _ exotic 
Immensity ruled by an august 
Benevolence. It made me 
tingle with enthusiasm. This 
was the unbounded power of 
eloquence—of words—of burn- 
ing noble words. There were 
no practical hints to interrupt 
the magic current of phrases, 
unless a kind of note at the 
foot of the last page, scrawled 
evidently much later, in an 
unsteady hand, may be re- 
garded as the exposition of a 
method. It was very simple, 
and at the end of that moving 
appeal to every altruistic senti- 
ment it blazed at you, luminous 
and terrifying, like a flash of 
lightning in a serene sky: 
‘Exterminate all the brutes!’ 
The curious part was that he had 
apparently forgotten all about 
that valuable postscriptum, 
because, later on, when he in 
a sense came to himself, he 
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repeatedly entreated me to take 
good care of ‘my pamphlet’ 
(he called it), as it was sure 
to have in the future a good 
influence upon his career. I 
had full information about all 
these things, and, besides, as it 
turned out, I was to have the 
care of his memory. I’ve done 
enough for it to give me the 
indisputable right to lay it, if 
I choose, for an everlasting 
rest in the dust-bin of progress, 
amongst all the sweepings and, 
figuratively speaking, all the 
dead cats of civilisation. But 
then, you see, I can’t choose. 
He won’t be forgotten. What- 
ever he was, he was not com- 
mon. He had the power to 
charm or frighten rudimentary 
souls into an aggravated witch- 
dance in his honour; he could 
also fill the small souls of the pil- 
grims with bitter misgivings: he 
had one devoted friend at least, 
and he had conquered one soul 
in the world that was neither 
rudimentary nor tainted with 
self-seeking. No; I can’t for- 
get him, though I am not pre- 
pared to affirm the fellow was 
exactly worth the life we lost 
in getting to him. I missed 
my late helmsman awfully,—I 
missed him even while his body 
was still lying in the pilot- 
house. Perhaps you will think 
it passing strange this regret 
for a savage who was no more 
account than a grain of sand 
in a black Sahara. Well, 
don’t you see, he had done 
something, he had steered ; for 
months I had him at my back 
—a help—an instrument. It 
was a kind of partnership. 
He steered for me—I had to 
look after him, I worried about 
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his deficiencies, and thus a 
subtle bond had been created, 
of which I only became aware 
when it was suddenly broken. 
And the intimate profundity 
of that look he gave me when 
he received his hurt remains 
to this day in my memory— 
like a claim of distant kinship 
affirmed in a supreme moment. 

“Poor fool! If he had only 
left that shutter alone. He 
had no restraint, no restraint— 
just like Kurtz—a tree swayed 
by the wind. As soon as I had 
put on a dry pair of slippers, I 
dragged him out, after first 
jerking the spear out of his side, 
which operation I confess I per- 
formed with my eyes shut tight. 
His heels leaped together over 
the little doorstep ; his shoulders 
were pressed to my breast; I 
hugged him from behind des- 
perately. Oh! he was heavy, 
heavy; heavier than any man 
on earth, I should imagine. 
Then without more ado I tipped 
him overboard. The current 
snatched him as though he had 
been a wisp of grass, and I saw 
the body roll over twice before I 
lost sight of it for ever. All 
the pilgrims and the manager 
were then congregated on the 
awning-deck about the _pilot- 
house, chattering at each other 
like a flock of excited magpies, 
and there was a scandalised 
murmur atmy heartless prompt- 
itude. What they wanted to 
keep that body hanging about 
for I can’t guess. Embalm it, 
maybe. But I had also heard 
another, and a very ominous, 
murmur on the deck below. 
My friends the wood - cutters 
were likewise scandalised, and 
with a better show of reason— 


though I admit that the reason 
itself was quite inadmissible. 
Oh, quite! I had made up my 
mind that if my late helmsman 
was to be eaten, the fishes alone 
should have him. He had been 
a very second-rate helmsman 
while alive, but now he was dead 
he might have become a first- 
class temptation, and possibly 
cause some startling trouble. 
Besides, I was anxious to take 
the wheel, the man in pink 
pyjamas showing himself a 
hopeless duffer at the business. 

“This I did directly the 
simple funeral was over. We 
were going half-speed, keeping 
right in the middle of the 
stream, and I listened to the 
talk about me. They had given 
up Kurtz, they had given up 
the station; Kurtz was dead, 
and the station had been burnt 
—and so on—and so on. The 
red-haired pilgrim was beside 
himself with the thought that 
at least this poor Kurtz had 
been properly revenged. ‘Say! 
We must have made a glorious 
slaughter of them in the bush. 
Eh? What do you think? 
Say?’ He positively danced, 
the bloodthirsty little gingery 
beggar. And he had nearly 
fainted when he saw the wound- 
ed man! I could not help say- 
ing, ‘You made a glorious lot 
of smoke, anyhow.’ I had seen, 
from the way the tops of the 
bushes rustled and flew, that 
almost all the shots had gone 
too high. You can’t hit any- 
thing unless you take aim and 
fire from the shoulder ; but these 
chaps fired from the hip with 
their eyes shut. The retreat, I 
maintained—and I was right— 
was caused by the screeching 
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of the steam-whistle. Upon 
this they forgot Kurtz, and 
began to howl at me with in- 
dignant protests. 

“The manager stood by the 
wheel murmuring confidentially 
about the necessity of getting 
well away down the river be- 
fore dark at all events, when 
I saw in the distance a clear- 
ing on the river-side and the 
outlines of some sort of build- 
ing. ‘What’s this?’ I asked. 
He clapped his hands in wonder. 
‘The station!’ he cried. I 
edged in at once, still going 
half-speed. 

“Through my glasses I saw 
the slope of a hill interspersed 
with rare trees and perfectly 
free from undergrowth A 
long decaying building on the 
summit was half buried in the 
high grass; the large holes in 
the peaked roof gaped black 
from afar; the jungle and the 
woods made a_ background. 
There was no enclosure or 
fence of any kind; but there 
had been one apparently, for 
near the house half-a - dozen 
slim posts remained in a row, 
roughly trimmed, and with 
their upper ends ornamented 
with round carved balls. The 
rails, or whatever there had 
been between, had disappeared. 
Of course the forest surrounded 
all that. The river-bank was 
clear, and on the water-side I 
saw a white man under a hat 
like a cart-wheel beckoning 
persistently with his whole 
arm. Examining the edge of 
the forest above and below, I 
was almost certain I could see 
movements—human forms glid- 
ing here and there. I steamed 
past prudently, then stopped 
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the engines and let her drift 
down. The man on the shore 
began to shout, urging us to 
land. ‘ We have been attacked,’ 
screamed the manager. ‘I 
know—I know. It’s all right,’ 
yelled back the other, as cheer- 
ful as you please. ‘Come along. 
It’s all right. I am glad.’ 
“His aspect reminded me of 
something I had seen—some- 
thing funny I had seen some- 
where. As I manceuvred to 
get alongside, I was asking 
myself, ‘What does this fellow 
look like?’ Suddenly I got it. 
He looked like a_ harlequin. 
His clothes had been made of 
some stuff that was brown hol- 
land probably, but it was cov- 
ered with patches all over, with 
bright patches, blue, red, and 
yellow,—patches on the back, 
patches on front, patches on 
elbows, on knees; coloured 
binding round his jacket, scar- 
let edging at the bottom of his 
trousers; and the sunshine 
made him look extremely gay 
and wonderfully neat withal, 
because you could see how 
beautifully all this patching 
had been done. A _ beardless, 
boyish face, very fair, no fea- 
tures to speak of, nose peeling, 
little blue eyes, smiles and 
frowns chasing each other over 
that open countenance like sun- 
shine and shadow on a wind- 
swept plain. ‘Look out, cap- 
tain!’ he cried ; ‘there’s a snag 


lodged in here last night.’ 
What! Another snag? I con- 
fess I swore shamefully. I had 


nearly holed my cripple, to fin- 
ish off that charming trip. The 
harlequin on the bank turned 
his little pug nose up to me. 


‘You English?’ he asked, all 
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smiles. ‘Are you?’ I shouted 
from the wheel. The smiles 
vanished, and he shook his head 
as if sorry for my disappoint- 
ment. Then he brightened 
up. ‘Never mind!’ he cried 
encouragingly. ‘Are we in 
time?’ I asked. ‘He is up 
there,’ he replied, with a toss 
of the head up the hill, and be- 
coming gloomy all of a sudden. 
His face was like the autumn 
sky, overcast one moment and 
bright the next. 

“When the manager, escorted 
by the pilgrims, all of them 
armed to the teeth, had gone 
to the house, this chap came 
on board. ‘I say, I don’t like 
this. These natives are in the 
bush,’ I said. He assured me 
earnestly it was all right. 
‘They are simple people,’ he 
added; ‘well, I am glad you 
came. It took me all my time 
to keep them off.’ ‘But you 
said it was all right,’ I cried. 
‘Oh, they meant no harm,’ he 
said; and as I stared he cor- 
rected himself, ‘Not exactly.’ 
Then vivaciously, ‘My faith, 
your pilot-house wants a clean 
up!’ In the next breath he 
advised me to keep enough 
steam on the boiler to blow the 
whistle in case of any trouble. 
‘One good screech will do more 
for you than all your rifles. 
They are simple people,’ he 
repeated. He rattled away at 
such a rate he quite over- 
whelmed me. He seemed to 
be trying to make up for lots 
of silence, and actually hinted, 
laughing, that such was the 
case. ‘Don’t you talk with Mr 
‘Kurtz?’ Isaid. ‘You don’t talk 
with that man—you listen to 
him,’ he exclaimed with severe 
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exaltation. But now He 
waved his arm, and in the 
twinkling of an eye was in the 
uttermost depths of despond- 
ency. In a moment he came 
up again with a jump, pos- 
sessed himself of both my hands, 
shook them continuously, while 
he gabbled: ‘Brother sailor 





... honour... pleasure. . 
delight . . . introduce myself 
. . . Russian . . . son of an 


arch-priest . . . Government of 
Tambov ... What? Tobacco! 
English tobacco; the excellent 
English tobacco! Now, that’s 
brotherly. Smoke? Where’s a 
sailor that does not smoke?’ 
“The pipe soothed him, and 
gradually I made out he had 
run away from school, had gone 
to sea in a Russian ship; ran 
away again; served some time 
in English ships; was now re- 
conciled with the arch - priest. 
He made a point of that. ‘ But 
when one is young one must 
see things, gather experience, 
ideas; enlarge the mind.’ 
‘Here!’ I interrupted. ‘You 
can never tell! Here I have 
met Mr Kurtz,’ he said, youth- 
fully solemn and _ reproachful. 
I held my tongue after that. 
It appears he had persuaded a 
Dutch trading-house on the coast 
to fit him out with stores and 
goods, and had started for the 
interior with a light heart, and 
no more idea of what would 
happen to him than a baby. 
He had been wandering about 
that river for nearly two years 
alone, cut off from everybody 
and everything. ‘I am not so 
young as I look. I am twenty- 
five, he said. ‘At first old 
Van Shuyten would tell me to 
go to the devil,’ he narrated 
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with keen enjoyment; ‘but I 
stuck to him, and talked and 
talked, till at last he got afraid 
I would talk the hind-leg off his 
favourite dog, so he gave me 
some cheap things and a few 
guns, and told me he hoped he 
would never see my face again. 
Good old Dutchman, Van Shuy- 
ten. I’ve sent him one small 
lot of ivory a year ago, so that 
he can’t call me a little thief 
when I get back. I hope he 
got it. And for the rest I don’t 
care. I had some wood stacked 
for you. That was my old 
house. Did you see?’ 


“T gave him Towson’s book. ' 


He made as though he would 
kiss me, but restrained himself. 
‘The only book I had left, and 
I thought I had lost it,’ he said, 
looking at it ecstatically. ‘So 
many accidents happen to a 
man going about alone, you 
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know. Canoes get upset some- 
times — and sometimes you’ve 
got to clear out so quick when the 
people get angry.’ He thumbed 


the pages. ‘You made notes 
in Russian?’ I asked. He 
nodded. ‘I thought they were 


written in cipher,’ I said. He 
laughed, then became serious, 
‘I had lots of trouble to keep 
these people off,’ he said. ‘ Did 
they want to kill you?’ I asked. 
‘Oh no!’ he cried, and checked 
himself. ‘Why did they at- 
tack us?’ I pursued. He hesi- 
tated, then said shamefacedly, 
‘They don’t want him to go.’ 
‘Don’t they ?’ I said, curiously. 
He nodded a nod full of mys- 
tery and wisdom. ‘I tell you,’ 
he cried, ‘this man has en- 
larged my mind.’ He opened 
his arms wide, staring at me 
with his little blue eyes that 
were perfectly round. 
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Ir is only a month or two 
ago that a writer in ‘Maga’ 
complained that the famous 
Education Act of 1870 had 
disappointed the high hopes 
of its champions,—that, despite 
the vast sums spent upon the 
People’s education, the People 
still prefers the penny novel- 
ette to any other form of 
literature. Of course it does, 
and it is far better that its 
choice should be honest than 
that it should be wise. The 
Act of Parliament which com- 
pelled the free and enfranchised 
citizen to read, did not provide 
him with taste; and though he 
can to-day make his mark upon 
a voting-paper with some de- 
gree of accuracy, he has tra- 
velled no farther on the road 
towards refinement or intelli- 
gence. Sometimes his growth 
suffers by overwork ; sometimes 
his eye, once used to the sights 
of the hedgerow, is dimmed by 
the impact of print. But the 
Act, which the Don Quixotes of 
Liberal opinion designed to re- 
generate the world, did not do 
much more harm than good to 
the class for whose benefit it was 
passed. Its peculiar triumph is 
to have inflicted an injury upon 
those well-meaning persons, 
whose energy and enthusiasm 
forced it upon Parliament. 

The Nemesis was sure and 
complete. The gentlemen who 
invented the new vice of illiter- 
acy were certain that the mil- 
lennium was at hand. They 
acknowledged that their own 
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standard of intelligence was 
high; but they declared that 
once the people was forced to 
learn, it would in a single stride 
scale the snow-clad heights of 
knowledge. The popular taste, 
said they, will be levelled up at 
the mere approach of education. 
A schoolmaster would suddenly 
jump into the midst of every 
village, like a wizard hurled up 
a stage-trap, and with spelling- 
book for wand would transform 
the honest bumpkin into a 
pious reader of the ‘Quarterly 
Review.’ But, alas! for the 
vanity of human hopes. The 
popular taste was never levelled 
up; the taste of the superior 
person was levelled down. The 
change was gradual, but it was 
irresistible, and it might easily 
have been foreseen. The School 
Boards of England created a 
“reading public” which re- 
quired not instruction but 
printed matter. And straight- 
way there arose a thousand 
ingenious mechanics, who de- 
vised and manufactured cubic 
yards of stuff that looked like 
books and papers. Writers, 
editors, venders determined to 
supply the new demand, with 
an anxious adaptability to the 
altered circumstances of the 
intellectual market. With wits 
enormously sharpened by the 
greed of gain, they discovered 
precisely what it was for which 
their patrons clamoured. They 
invented a new poetry which 
was doggerel, a new fiction 
which was “high-toned” and 
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sentimental, a new journalism 
which was vulgar and _ indis- 
creet. Now was the opportun- 
ity for the fair-minded Liberal 
to interpose. He might have 
objected that it was not for the 
triumph of absurdity that he 
had passed his philanthropic 
bill; he might have reminded 
the millions, whose eyes he had 
opened to the titillation of print, 
that there was something hid- 
den in books besides sensation 
and eavesdropping. But he 
said not a word: he only leapt 
with an insane joy upon the 
scandal and triviality provided 
for his inferiors; and his joy 
was shared by the hardy Con- 
servative, who had opposed the 
bill, and who, without the boon 
of universal education, might 
never have known how Lord 
Tom Noddy wore his whiskers 
at twenty-five, or what was the 
fashion of Miss Evelina Jones’s 
frock, when eighteen years had 
written their legend upon that 
gifted actress’s face. In brief, 
a fresh set of books and periodi- 
cals had been contrived for 
those who merely read “by Act 
of Parliament,” and it was 
eagerly seized upon by the 
miracles of erudition and re- 
finement who had hitherto so- 
laced their leisure with serious 
reviews and ponderous histories. 

The vice was there already, 
though it lacked opportunity ; 
the hunger for vulgarity merely 
pined for want of sustenance. 
But no sooner was sustenance 
given it than the hunger grew 
voraciously, and to-day there 
are few men who will ever glut 
their appetite for what is mean 
and trivial. The taste, then, 
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which should have been levelled 
up has been levelled down; the 
School Board has imposed its 
fancy upon the whole com- 
munity; the man, in fact, has 
told the master what to read, 
and the master has generally 
obeyed with a sad _ alacrity. 
Thus a_ spurious alloy has 
ousted the purer metals, Thus 
the literary currency has been 
debased. 

Time was when reading was 
a leisured and scholarly pur- 
suit, when the busiest man 
carried with him to the coun- 
try such books as were not 
merely designed to annihilate 


the brain. In these brave 
days the classics were still 
remembered, and a_ skilfully 


edited Greek play might be 
rewarded by a bishopric. A 
century ago we find Charles 
Fox reading Porson’s ‘ Orestes’ 
and ‘Hecuba,’ on the recom- 
mendation of the wicked Graf- 
ton, and declaring that “this 
is the sort of reading I now 
take most delight in.” Turn 
to the ‘Memoirs’ of Charles 
Greville, and you will see that, 
man about town as he was, 
he yet knew how to read, and 
to choose the best. The rec- 
ords of Messrs Blackwood and 
Murray, again, reveal to us a 
world which not long since 
passed away, a world which pro- 
fessed a sincere interest in such 
literature as was not epheme- 
ral, and which was content to 
wait one month or even three 
for a _ political commentary. 
That an article in the ‘Quar- 
terly’ should shake a Ministry 
seems incredible to this genera- 
tion, which despises the fourth 
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edition of an evening paper, 
when the extra special lies 
hot-pressed upon the counter. 
Where, moreover, shall you 
match Mr Gladstone, who, 
being neither scholar nor man 
of letters, was yet a lover of 
books and a loyal student? He, 
at any rate, was not always con- 
tent with the hasty success of 
the moment, and even in the 
midst of a political crisis he 
could so fully detach himself 
from affairs as to speculate 
upon Homer or divide the 
straws of theological contro- 
versy. But to-day the cheap 
novel is sufficient to beguile 
the “cultured” brain, which 
has cheerfully sunk to the level 
ordained for it by the majority. 

So we are assailed upon all 
sides by books which are no 
books—by the novel, which fol- 
lows the fashion of the hour, 
and which will be forgotten as 
soon as it has passed through 
the mill of the Circulating 
Library. It is curious, indeed, 
to note how easily the art of 
fiction, once practised for its 
own sake, has settled down to 
supply the popular demand. If 
theology be demanded, a dozen 
samples are on the counter 
at once; if the unravelling 
of dialect seems a pleasant pas- 
time, a hundred new dialects 
are invented within the twink- 
ling of an eye; if some astute 
practitioner discovers that the 
romantic movement is at last 
being felt in England, an army 
of false Dumas is instantly en- 
rolled. And these curious ex- 
amples of illiterate literature 
are seriously examined and com- 
pared. They have no other ob- 
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ject, of course, than to lull the 
lazy brain to sleep; and per- 
haps they achieve that humble 
object well enough. But the 
purveyors of fiction are not 
satisfied with the abundant 
pudding which is theirs. They 
would claim for their wares a 
critical consideration, and for 
themselves a comfortable corner 
of immortality by the side of 
Fielding and Thackeray. For 
the moment they seem to at- 
tain the summit of their will; 
but time is the sternest leveller 
of all, and he will throw them 
all into the common sepulchre 
of oblivion. 

However, the hastily edu- 
cated are not satisfied with the 
newest effects of fiction. They 
would scrape a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the masters 
who are dead and gone. So 
there are prepared for their 
delight countless reprints, pleas- 
ant to look upon and light to 
hold, which shall perform the 
trick of introduction. The re-— 
prints are prefaced by a brief 
essay, which gives the critic- 
asters something to write about, 
and serves as a buffer between 
the hastily educated and the 
superhuman task of perusing a 
classic. Neither Dickens nor 
Scott can make a direct ap- 
peal nowadays to their readers. 
The shock is always decently 
broken ; and if the reader never 
gets as far as the original, he 
at least knows what somebody 
else thinks about it. In brief, 


we live in an Alexandrian age, 
which only differs from its type 
in lack of erudition. 

Of course the popularity of 
books which are no books is 
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of little consequence, and it 
would not matter at all if the 
sham specimens of literature 
were not confused with the 
real, But we in England are 
so democratic in our taste that 
we mistake success for merit, 
and we cordially believe that 
any writer who attaches a vast 
number of readers is gifted 
above his fellows. Now, in 
France, a country we con- 
stantly bel'ttle because she is 
ill-governed, so gross a confu- 
sion is impossible. The line is 
harshly drawn between talent 
and popularity, and those nov- 
elists who rejoice in the largest 
circulation are not permitted 
to claim the title of littérateur. 
M. Georges Ohnet, for instance, 
is read by every sound burgess 
from Belgium to the Pyrenees, 
but his colleagues in the art 
of fiction refuse to recognise 
his existence. His vast suc- 
cess avails him nothing: he 
writes for the people, he be- 
longs to the people, and save 
from the people he will never 
hear one word of approval. 
Were he an Englishman, the 
mere fact of his popularity 
would arouse the sympathy of 
his feliow-craftsmen ; but being 
a Frenchman, he is of no more 
importance in the realm of art 
than a manufacturer of ab- 
sinthe or the titled proprietor 
of a dry champagne. And 
who ever heard of Xavier de 
Montépin or of Jules Mary? 
Who knows the names of 
Vast-Ricouard or Dubut de 
Laforest ? Nobody save their 
readers, who are counted by 
the hundred thousand. 

But a still worse calamity has 
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overtaken England than this 
tiresome confusion between lit- 
erature and fiction. Since the 
people has dictated what the 
country shall read, we have 
been assailed by the worst peri- 
odic press that Europe has ever 
known. For this degradation 
no blame attaches to the people, 
which knew precisely what it 
wanted, and could afford to 
back its fancy. We blame only 
those who, better trained to dis- 
tinguish, laid aside all respect- 
able reviews for the weekly or 
monthly rag-bags of gossip and 
sensation. These are the stuff 
upon which the vast majority 
of Englishmen chooses to starve 
its brain. In every one the 
same note of commonness is 
struck. The editor of the old- 
fashioned magazine — whereof, 
happily, there are a few ex- 
amples still left in Great Britain 
—was (and is) anxious to dis- 
cover the best talent he might. 
He would print only such liter- 
ature as he was proud to see in 
type, and he was so shamefully 
lost to the commercial sense that 
he announced a policy from 
which no motive of interest could 
drive him. Now and again it 
was his good fortune to bring 
before the world an unknown 
novelist or a disregarded wit, 
and he took a very proper pride 
in his performance. Above all, 
he kept ahead of his readers, 
whom he forced to accept the 
good things he found for them, 
and he would have thought it 
shame to bow the knee at their 
dictate. Thus he produced (and 
still produces, alas! too rarely) 
a review which had a life and 
character of its own, and which, 
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being always sincere in opinion 
or preference, had the right 
and the faculty to exert an 
influence. 

The editor of the new- 
fashioned magazine, which is 
manufactured by the ton, and 
which threatens to drive all 
competitors from the field, has 
other aims and other qualifica- 
tions. He has no interest in 
literature or politics; he has 
little taste in wit or humour; 
but he knows precisely what 
the people want, and he is pre- 
pared to give it them. Not for 
the world would he anticipate 
his readers’ taste or influence 
their opinion. His sole chance 
of success is to follow in their 
wake, and to satisfy with 
promptitude and _ resolution 
their advertised desires. He is 
almost as well skilled as the 
novelist in that delicate opera- 
tion of feeling the public pulse ; 
and though to us his methods 
are as mysterious as they are 
deplorable, we regard him and 
his achievement with awe and 
admiration. He is “up-to- 
date” (to use his own jargon), 
he is brisk, he is superficial. 
His contributors tell their read- 
ers exactly what they want 
to know; and if you wonder 
that any sane person should 
demand such knowledge, your 
wonder proves that you are 
unfit to fill the sacred office 
of a popular editor. Then 


having sated his “ public” (the 
word is sacred) with super- 
fluous knowledge, he displays 
to its ravished gaze the photo- 
graphs of exalted personages 
whom it will never see, and 
pictures 


of ancestral halls 
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which it will never visit. This 
amiable snobbery is _ highly 


seasoned with a fine selection 
of stories, short, crisp, and to 
the point, of which every page 
contains a sensation, and every 
line a violation of taste and 
common-sense. Of course the 
one end and object of these 
magazines is a large sale. The 
modern editor crawls in obedi- 
ent awe before his readers; he 
would think it a cardinal sin 
to give them anything better 
than the dried thistles that 
they ask; and a glance at one 
of those countless magazines 
which lie on every table, and 
are sold by the hundred 
thousand, convinces you that 
the popular editor never does 
violence to his conscience. Not 
one of these commercial articles 
would ever have been prepared 
for an educated eye, yet they 
are consumed (you cannot say 
“read”) by thousands who 
should know better than to 
touch them. It is perfectly 
true, as is urged by their 
manufacturers, that they will 
not bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of innocence. But, 
in revenge, the cheek of in- 
telligence should be suffused 
with scarlet at their mere ap- 
parition. 

Once a-month the world is 
covered by these slabs of printed 
matter, which, if laid out flat, 
would go ten, or twenty, times 
round the globe (see advertise- 
ments). Once a-week the insa- 
tiable public sits down to a feast 
of another sort. For one penny 
you may buy a fat bundle of 
snippets, and so embarrassing is 
the choice, that you will do well 
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to take the first that comes. 
With the worst in your pocket 
you cannot go wrong, for there 
is not one that will not reward 
your death with a neat villa, or 
offer you something less than 
the market odds that you will 
not be broken up in a railway 
accident before Saturday next. 
Some are bound in green, some 
in red, some in no colour at all ; 
but whichever faction you sup- 
port, you are certain to win a 
handsome prize, which may be 
worth a pound and may be 
worth a thousand. Such prac- 
tical advantages as these would 
be sufficient to atone for the 
most lamentable shortcomings. 
But the snippet is never disap- 
pointing. Two poor halfpennies 
will purchase several hundred 
scraps of perfectly useless in- 
formation, and many a time 
have we seen the honest read- 
er’s eye goggle at the expected 
feast. Only two qualifications 
are essential. First, the scrap 
must be brief, and secondly, it 
must be driven hastily from the 
memory by the next that fol- 
lows after. The public is in a 
hurry, and cannot be plagued 
with the effort to remember 
anything. But its vacant mind 
must be filled between two jolts 
of a bus: its curiosity must be 
satisfied from one station on the 
underground to the next. Thus 
it is that our periodical litera- 
ture is shaped by the lumbering 
conveyances which hurl us from 
our home to our office, and the 
historian of the future will find 
an interesting topic in the in- 
fluence of cheap travelling upon 
the human mind. 

Here also the taste of the 
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people has swamped the better 
intelligence, since the flood of 
snippets long ago overflowed 
the banks between which it was 
expected to keep its course. 
But in nothing has the popular 
ascendancy so clearly displayed 
itself as in the transformation 
which our journals have under- 
gone during the last twenty 
years. A journal lives not for 
policy but for circulation, and 
therefore it is bound to conciliate 
the majority. As in Parlia- 
ment, so in journalism, the 
minority may hardly hope for 
representation ; and if we leave 
out of sight one or two serious 
prints which still find a profit 
in the old tradition, we shall see 
that the new method, dictated 
by those who thirty years ago 
could neither read nor write, 
reigns supreme. In style and 
in substance the change is 
equally manifest. The object 
of the new style is to catch the 
eye as quickly as possible, and 
to make the smallest demand 
upon the attention. Keeping 
this twofold object in view, the 
modern newspaper is a mixture 
of slang and headlines. Should 
an article happen to be con- 
tinuous, its continuity must be 
masked, or it would never find a 
reader. So it is interrupted, 
at arbitrary intervals, by lines 
of meaningless capitals, which 
neither serve as a key to the 
meaning nor as a method of 
subsequent reference. Did these 
lines summarise the paragraph 
that followed them, after the 
fashion of achapter heading, they 
might have their uses after all. 
But no, they are devised without 
any other thought than to beguile 
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the reader into a false belief. 
Again, the dialect in which the 
worst of our journals is written 
is not English at all; it is 
rather American in its inap- 
posite drollery, and in the 
familiar nonchalance where- 
with its professors address 
valiant soldiers and _ distin- 
guished statesmen. If they can 
discover a private nickname, you 
may be sure that they will print 
it, and so impart to their readers 
a subtle sense of acquaintance- 
ship with the great. But now- 
adays the journalist’s most 
valuable asset is the historic 
present. That simple idiom has 
ere this made many a _ vast 
fortune, and has conferred upon 
the editor bold enough to use it 
a brilliant reputation. If you 
doubt the efficacy of this trick, 
turn to any of our popular 
papers, an evening sheet for 
choice, and note how vividly 
it brings before your eyes a 
scene that never was intended 
for your observation. 

For our modern journals live 
by indiscretion. The ideal of 
the gentleman who debauched 
our press more effectively than 
anybody else was an “ear at 
every door, an eye at every 
keyhole.” True, he never real- 
ised his ideal, but the intention 
was admirable, and the failure 
was not his fault. And in these 
words of the eminent evangelist 
are summed up the ambition of 
too many editors. Life should 
be lived in the open, so they 
say; and the people, the sacred 
people, has a right to know 
whatever goes on behind closed 
doors. It is a sad theory, and 
it is the sadder because the 
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very persons who should believe 


themselves victims are rather 
proud of their enforced publicity. 
The clothes, the tastes, the pur- 
suits of a thousand nobodies are 
described daily for the delight 
of any stranger who has a penny 
to spare. A statesman’s policy 
is not so interesting as his taste 
in pictures; and if we may 
believe the popular prints, no- 
body cares what a_ novelist 
writes, so long as every one 
knows where he intends to 
pass the winter. “Of course I 
never read anything,” once said 
a journalist, “that is not written 
by some one otherwise remark- 
able. I haven’t time to waste 
on mere literature.” The “of 
course” is delicious, and per- 
fectly sincere. But the con- 
fession throws a vivid light 
upon modern curiosity. The 
man in the street, who is the 
tyrant of the press, is as little 
interested in the policy of a 
politician as in the literature 
of a literary man. Yet he has 
a passion for uncovering the 
privacy of either. And if the 
politician takes to writing, or 
the literary man stands upon 
the hustings, they both acquire 
a sudden interest for their many- 
headed patron, who has never 
ceased to ask where they buy 
their clothes and what brand of 
bicycle they bestride. 

But here we seem to arrive 
at a curious paradox. The 
same press which tells us all 
these things which we have no 
right to know, takes itself and 
its influence with uncommon 
seriousness. Yet if we look a 
little closely at the situation 
the paradox disappears. The 
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journal which conquers its vast 
army of clients by indiscretion 
acquires an instant power by 
its circulation’; and the know- 
ledge that its lightest word will 
be read by thousands, and per- 
haps be remembered for five 
minutes, persuades the editor 
to dream of empire. In the 
old days, when the mass of our 
citizens could not read, our press 
was a pompous respectable in- 
stitution. Content to be a ser- 
vant, it collected all the news 
it could, and offered such simple 
comments as it deemed advis- 
able. But now it would be a 
master; and “government by 
journalism” is a danger which 
threatens the whole world. It 
is a danger, moreover, which 
we cannot underrate, and of 
which we have already seen 
the ill effects. The great De- 
lane had already arrogated 
to himself the authority of a 
Cabinet, and during the Crimean 
war hardly emerged with credit 
from his self-imposed task. And 
what Delane hinted forty years 
ago, half-a-dozen proclaim aloud 
to-day. An irresponsible journal 
offers its support to a Govern- 
ment on certain conditions ; 
and the mere offer veils a threat 
that if the Government does 
not obey the irresponsible jour- 
nal it will be assailed with the 
heavy guns of an enormous cir- 
culation. This is democracy with 
& vengeance, and it is the more 
deplorable because it is numbers 
and not intelligence that makes 
the influence. The journalist is 


independent of all save capital. 
He is self-elected, and he holds 
his office under no guarantees. 
A statesman is amenable at the 
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last to the polling- booth, and 
to the difficult opinion of his 
colleagues ; the journalist, if he 
amuse his readers and find a 
good tipster, can still pervert 
the public opinion; and the 
harm that has been done in 
America by the Yellow Press 
may be accomplished in Eng- 
land, if all men accept the taste 
of the democracy. Nor is the 
influence of the journals diffi- 
cult to explain. The craft of 
transferring thought to type is 
still mysterious. Four centuries 
have not sufficed to render Cax- 
ton’s art familiar, and the un- 
instructed man, the newspaper’s 
most powerful patron, believes 
that whatever he sees in print 
is true. Indeed it is easy for 
the pessimist to argue that the 
abolition of the Stamp Act, 
commonly described as a “ pal- 
ladium,” was among the worst 
disasters of modern times. One 
fact only is of good augury: 
the boldest editor who ever 
mistook himself for an earthly 
providence now satisfies his 
taste for intrigue by conduct- 
ing a matrimonial agency, and 
maybe he will prove an awful 
warning to the others, 

The creation, then, of a new 
public, which could read, has 
not raised the standard of 
journalism, and this retrogres- 
sion is the more remarkable, 
because while the old - time 
journalist was reputed a black- 
guard, the modern journalist is 
generally well - educated, and 
more often than not polished 
by a University training. But 
he lacks the tradition of his 
craft. The ancient inhabitant 
of Fleet Street may not have 
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been a gentleman, but he knew 
precisely how far the journalist 
might travel on the path of 
indiscretion. He had acquired, 
moreover, a style which, if it 
were not original, was service- 
able enough ; and he knew 
nothing of headlines and the 
historic present. But the 
modern journalist was forced 
to learn his trade afresh; he 
was driven to accept the new 
conditions ; a scholar himself, he 
was asked to provide printed 
stuff for those who had a vast 
curiosity and no critical sense ; 
and lacking the habit of the 
craft, he supplied without ques- 
tion the imperious demand. 
With a frankness which is half 
pathetic and wholly ingenuous, 
he speaks reverentially of his 
public, and he would have all 
the world believe that there is 
something holy in the satis- 
faction of an unreasonable 
request. 

And this brings us to the 
element of comedy in the situa- 
tion: the attitude assumed by 
the journalist towards his pa- 
tron—the public. The public, 
then, in the eyes of the pious 
editor, is a peevish imbecile, 
whose every wish must be in- 
stantly granted, and whose 
mental weakness must be pro- 
tected against the smallest 
strain. The public, you are 
told, cannot read long and 
serious articles; its intellectual 
capacity is bounded by the crisp 
paragraph; and you must never 
ask it to follow a long or serried 
argument. Moreover, the public 
is always busy ; it has not time 
for literary pursuits; and though 
you are not told how it spends 
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its invaluable time, you may 
take it on the collective word of 
journalism that the public has 
not time. Perhaps it is so 
busy reading the prize snippets 
eagerly provided for it that it 
cannot think of anything else. 
But at least it is strange that 
the journalist who devotes his 
ingenuity to killing the public’s 
leisure should be so solicitous 
concerning his patron’s lack 
of it. Sometimes we “olicitude 
is carried too far. The other 
day the tribulations of an ambi- 
tious apostle of culture were de- 
scribed with an exaggeration of 
sentiment. An honest citizen 
was persuaded to buy a book, 
and he chose the latest master- 
piece of Mr G t A n. 
But on picking up the treasure, 
he discovered that the edges 
were not cut! Now, to read 
any sort of volume is a bitter 
tax upon the strength of the 
public, and, of course, the frail 
creature is never strong enough 
to use a paper-knife. So this 
particular specimen of the 
British public, with a critical 
acumen which does him credit, 
chose instead a masterpiece by 
Mr R—-r H d, whose 
leaves were cut ready for the 
sacrifice. In this instance, 
doubtless, he did himself no 
wrong. There are some au- 
thors whose books you may 
judge by their edges. But the - 
fact remains, that the journalist 
related the anecdote with a 
crack in his voice, which proves 
that he at least was on the 
side of the poor jottering public, 
which cares so much for litera- 
ture that it allows the palsied 
hand a greater share than the 
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atrophied brain in the task of 
selection. Thus the public is 
represented as a chronic invalid, 
by whose couch sits its physi- 
cian, the journalist, holding the 
patient’s pulse, obeying his 
vaguest caprice, and eagerly 
prescribing such remedies as 
will not disturb the throbbing 
of an impaired intellect. 

But let it not be thought 
that we record these lapses from 
sound sense with an exaggerated 
displeasure. It is our object to 
record a change of taste, which 
would not be deplorable had it 
not spread too far. So long 
as journalism does not usurp 
the place of government, it 
matters little what relations it 
has with the public. For in 
all this competition of snippet 
against scrap, and magazine 
against its rival, literature re- 
mains unaffected. Once upon 
a time the periodical press of 
England was well acquent with 
its literature ; now if the two 
parties are not at enmity, at 
least they live on no closer than 
visiting terms. As the ear is 
necessary to sound, so some sort 
of public is necessary to the dis- 
covery of whatever is best in the 
art of letters. But that public 
may play its part of apprecia- 
tion fifty years after the master 
is dead, and he will be a master 
all the same. Indeed, the great 
achievement of the last thirty 
years has been to accentuate 
the difference which exists and 
will always exist between what 
is print and what is literature. 
For the moment the ephemeral 
wins all the suffrages; the 
true literature is buried under 
a mass of print. But at the 
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last the ephemeral will be for- 
gotten, and the true literature 
will outlast the follies of the 
hour. As a public cannot stimu- 
late any of the arts, so all the 
arts will thrive, despite the 
public, so long as there is an 
artist to wield a pen or a brush. 
It is our single misfortune, which 
we owe to universal education, 
that ink and paper, the medium 
of noble prose and sounding 
verse, is also the medium of the 
solemn tons which are sold for 
literature every month, every 
week, every day, to the frail and 
pampered public. Yet though 
to-day confusion is easy, and 
even inevitable, to-morrow the 
distinction will be made plain. 
The flail of time passes over the 
world’s threshing-floor, and only 
the grain is left behind. 

Nor, in truth, is there any 
excuse for pessimism. Despite 
the wide advertisement of char- 
latans, the world is not yet beg- 
gared of literature. No gener- 
ation has ever produced more 
than half-a-dozen masters; and 
though every day it becomes 
increasingly difficult to recog- 
nise the great, the great will 
be recognised in due season— 
and meanwhile those may hear 
who have ears to hear. None 
the less, it would be an act of 
serviceable courage to sweep 
the world free of the rubbish 
that clogs it in the false name 
of literature. Yet how shall 
this serviceable act be accom- 
plished? By war, says one 
optimist. But war will no 
more make poets than poets 
will make war. Literature is 
not the after-calm of exploded 
gunpowder, and we English 
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have probably extracted from 
war, in time of peace, more 
material of romance than the 
clash of armies will ever fur- 
nish. No, the reaction will be 
more tranquil than battle. The 
public one day will discover 
the truth that it has not time 
to read rubbish. The dead men 
will cease to long for a trim 
villa, and the living will no 
more compete for an insurance 
policy. The magazines will die 
of their own prosperity, and 
literature, which has never lan- 
guished, will no longer hide her 
head. But that, after all, is a 
side issue. The circulation of 
worthless print is not more 
closely related to the art of let- 
ters than the distribution of 
beer or buns. None the less, 
it is interesting to note that in- 
telligence or refinement (call it 
what you will) seems to be a 
fixed quantity. The more you 
spread it, the thinner it be- 
And it is this truth 


comes, 
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that the champions of popular 
education forgot. They hoped 
to raise the people, and they 
abased themselves. Nowadays 
every man reads by Act of 
Parliament, and the standard 
of cultivation has never been 
so low. But then legislators 
are the most reckless empirics. 
They know not, neither do they 
care, what will be the result of 
their sanguine reform. Once 
upon a time America professed 
that she would do justice to 
British literature, and she was 
merely protecting her own 
printers. So Mr W. E. Forster 
and his colleagues hoped to re- 
generate England, and they only 
made the fortune of the popu- 
lar journalist. And it does not 
matter much; for to-day there 
are half-a-dozen living masters 
who will be remembered when 
all the journals have returned 
to pulp, and all the fortunes 
that they produced are spent 
upon good or evil works. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD.! 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MY ELDEST SISTER. 


My eldest sister was only 
fourteen, but she was already, 
had ever been, a sage and a 
saint. At the age of eight 
she had put her hand into a 
blazing fire in order to die the 
death of a Christian martyr. 
She shrieked dismally for sev- 
eral hours afterwards. Another 
time, staying with relatives in 
the country, she knelt in the 
gloaming in a big barn, pray- 
ing with fervently closed eyes, 
in the hopes of being devoured 
by lions. She heard the dis- 
tant growlings of an angry 
mastiff, and thought her prayer 
was granted, and that this 
was the ravening lion about to 
make a meal of her. She fell 
down in a fit of convulsions, 
and had to be nursed by several 
doctors. 

When she came back to 
consciousness, with her hair 
shorn and wan little hands 
upon the coverlet, she recog- 
nised our tender mother seated 


beside her bed, and contentedly 


shortening her last new frock 


for my second sister. She 
offered up the mortification 
for her sins, and instantly said 
a prayer to her patron saint, 
Agnes. At dinner she never 
ate pudding or pie, not even 
damson - pie, for which I in 
those gluttonous days would 
have sold, not only my own 
soul, but hers as well; but 
after dinner she _ invariably 


carried her share of these 
luxurious edibles to the nearest 
poor person. 

She visited the poor con- 
tinually, always provided with 
tea and sugar and such things ; 
and Pauline, who accompanied 
her on these missions of mercy, 
assured me that she often saw 
the pet cases of misery dash 
under the bed excellent dishes 
of bacon and eggs and bottles 
of Guinness’ stout, while the 
traditional invalid would jump 
into the bed, gather the clothes 
about her, and begin to whine, 
“Sure, your little ladyship, ’tis 
our lonesome selves as hasn’t 
had bit or sup since last we 
saw your purty face.” 

My eldest sister was a be- 
witching beauty. She had 
large dusky blue eyes in con- 
stant communion with the 
heavenly spheres. She had 
ruddy golden hair that shone 
adown her back like pounded 
guineas, and her complexion was 
a thing to gape at. Indeed we 
had all inherited from our 
mother wonderful golden locks, 
and dazzling complexions. 

This sentimental and saintly 
creature wrought the utmost 
havoc around her, and went 
dreamily through life uncon- 
scious or sublimely indifferent, 
with her gaze of impassioned 
sadness fixed upon her heavenly 
home. Youths went down be- 
fore her like ninepins, and 
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trembled when they addressed 
her. One lad of sixteen rode 
past the door with a crimson 
cravat, which he fondly hoped 
to be becoming, and the moody 
intensity of expression that be- 
tokens a broken heart. She 
minded him not. She was 
reading ‘Fabiola’ for the hun- 
dredth time in the front garden. 
The gate was open. In his 
amorous distraction the youth 
forgot the proprieties, and rode 
through the gate in lordly 
style. The door likewise was 
open, and the pony gallantly 
galloped into the hall. 

My sister’s dismay was noth- 
ing to the youth’s. He stam- 
mered and stuttered and went 
so red that the wonder was he 
ever grew pale again. But we 
were used to these commotions 
aroused by our young Saint 
Agnes in the bosom of excit- 
able youth. It did not hurt 
her, and it did not harm them. 
With gracious gravity she es- 
corted the poor lad to the gate ; 
but we who knew her knew 
that she was stifling with sup- 
pressed laughter. For my 
eldest sister had a pretty hu- 
mour, even an irony of her 
own, and gaiety, as will be 
seen, was not contraband in 
her religion.’ 

She constituted herself our 
veritable mother in that old 
rambling house of Dalkey. She 
ruled us like an autocrat, and 
punished us with a lamentable 
severity. To teach us self- 


control and fearlessness, she 
insisted that the smallest baby 
should be taken in her night- 
dress, half asleep, and flung 
into the wild Irish sea ‘that 


roared at the foot of the garden. 
No mercy was shown a recal- 
citrant babe. Howl she never 
so dolorously, she was plunged 
in head-foremost, sputtering 
salt through her rebellious lips. 

At night, when our parents 
stayed in town, she gathered us 
together in the long low draw- 
ing-room, and insisted that we 
should examine our consciences, 
meditate, and say the Rosary 
aloud to keep away robbers 
and ghosts. All the boys got 
to know of this edifying prac- 
tice, and outside the window a 
crowd of arch-villains would 
gather, and shout the responses 
derisively. We could hear 
Arthur’s high-bred tones sing 
out “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God,” above the deep bass notes 
of the red-headed chief. 
Arthur’s brother, an elegant 
guardsman, staying with the 
old lord for a couple of weeks, 
often condescended to join the 
band of reprobates; and once 
I peeped out through the big 
chinks of the shutter, and saw 
the man of fashion, with the 
hall-light directly upon his lean 
and bronzed visage, eyes de- 
voutly lifted to heaven in mimi- 
cry of my eldest sister’s ecstatic 
gaze, and hands folded like 
those of a stained-glass picture : 
“Holy Mary! pray for me, a 
miserable sinner. Blessed St 
Agnes, help, oh help to convert | 
me!” 

Even the devotion of my eld- 
est sister was unsettled, and we 
could see her mobile lips twitch. 
It sufficed to reveal to us that 
the autocrat was off guard, and 
we lay about the floor, and 
shrieked with delight. 
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Whenever he met my eldest 
sister upon the roads or rocks, 
the elegant guardsman raised 
his hat with the air of a prince, 
and never a hint about him of 
the nocturnal iniquities. 

But austere as she was in all 
things pertaining to discipline 
and religion, she allowed us un- 
bounded freedom out-of-doors. 
Some notion of our use of that 
liberty may be seized from the 
following ejaculations of an eld- 
erly bachelor, a political friend, 
who came to visit my step- 
father, and was confronted with 
this young saint of the golden 
locks, the established mistress 
of a large household. 

The elderly gentleman, look- 
ing out of the window in front, 
perceived two little boots dan- 
gling from the branch of a 
high tree, almost against the 
heaven. 

“Who's up that tall tree?” 
asked the elderly gentleman. 

“Oh, that’s Angela. She al- 
ways reads up there.” 

“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed 
the elderly gentleman. 

After further conversation, 
he walked down the room to 
examine the view from the 
back. In gazing across the sea, 
almost as far as Howth, he de- 
tected a rock point surrounded 
with heavy waves, and two 
little specks upon this rock. 

“Tt looks as if there were 
some creatures in danger of 
being drowned,” remarked the 
elderly gentleman. 

“Qh, not at all. That’s 
Pauline’s rock. She and Birdie 
always go out when the tide is 
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out, and spend the whole day 
wading there, and they come 
back when the tide runs out 
again.” 

“ My God!” cried the elderly 
gentleman. 

Looking later up to the stable 
roof, he saw three little golden 
heads bent over cards. 

“ What’s that?” he blankly 
asked. 

“Those are the three young- 
est, playing beggar-my-neigh- 
bour on the roof.” 

“What extraordinary chil- 
dren!” muttered the elderly 
gentleman. 

She devised a notable and ori- 
ginal punishment for me when- 
ever I flew into one of my dia- 
bolical rages. She would order 
Miss Kitty, the sentimental lit- 
tle stitcher, to hold my feet, a 
servant to hold my head, and 
while I lay thus on the ground 
in durance vile, she would pi- 
ously besprinkle me with holy 
water, and audibly beseech the 
Lord and my guardian angel 
to deliver me of the devil. It 
would be difficult for me to con- 
ceive an operation more suit- 
able as entertainment of the 
devil than my sister’s pious and 
fiendish method of obtaining his 
dismissal. The first thing I 
inevitably did, when liberated, 
was to go into the yard, and 
pump all the holy water off my 
wicked person. Then, dripping 
like a Newfoundland, I would 
return to the house and decline 
to change my dress or shoes, 
in the vociferated hope of im- 
mediate death from consump- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—OUR BALL. 


All the children and young 
folk round about us had parents 
who, if they went into town of 
a morning, were safe to return 
at night. Most of them had 
mothers and aunts who lived at 
Dalkey all the summer. Only 
we were happy enough to be so 
neglected by indifferent parents 
as to possess a large house at 
our exclusive disposition four or 
five entire days and nights of 
the week. Picture our rare and 
wild abuse of that freedom, and 
imagine the envy it inspired in 
the bosoms of other children, 
of natures as independent as 
ours ! 

“T say,” proposed the red- 
headed chief, “what a capital 
idea if we had a ball in your 
house some evening when they’re 
away.” 

Between my eldest sister and 
me were two little maids, less 
of the rascal and less of the 
saint than either of us. Pau- 
line, the teller of wonderful tales 
at Lysterby, seized upon the 
notion with avidity. A ball! 
our own ball, given by ourselves, 
and all the vagrant band be- 
tween the dances refreshed by 
our ingenious efforts and ex- 
ploits! It was a grand idea. 
How we clapped our hands, 
danced, and stamped our feet in 
the exuberance of content. 

At first Saint Agnes de- 
murred, She, after all, was the 
head of the house by deputy. 
Not only was she responsible 
for our immortal souls, but for 
our fragile bodies; above all, 
was she responsible for the state 
of the larder. It was she who 





told the servant what to order 
at the general grocer; she who 
drew attention to the condition 
of the cellar, in provision for the 
horde of Sunday visitors, and 
the interminable file of eager 
friends who made a point of in- 
quiring after the health of my 
parents and their progeny on 
band nights. 

You never understand how 
extremely popular you are until - 
you are in a position to enter- 
tain at a pleasant seaside resort, 
within easy distance of the me- 
tropolis, where a fashionable 
gathering meet twice a-week to 
listen to the evening band, and 
where there are regattas. The 
most distant acquaintance sud- 
denly remembers that he is your 
dearest friend. Troops invade 
your garden; your drawing- 
room is never empty. Shoals 
devour the refreshments of your 
dining-room. At ten o'clock, 
when you are on the point of 
barricading your too hospitable 
doors, men arrive cheerily to bid 
you the time of day, and claim 
a whisky-and-soda. I speak of 
Dublin, naturally, where, as a 
rule, we begin our afternoon 
calls at midnight, and where 
the early awakened lark is safe 
to find us snoring. Inhabit that 
same seaside place in winter, | 
and even your dearest friend 
will forget to remember that he 
knows you. Irish hospitality is 
justly famous. There is nothing 
to match it on the face of the 
earth. But Irish abuse of hos- 
pitality is, perhaps, insufficiently 
recorded, and there is nothing 
more speedily forgotten than 
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the unlimited favours of “open 
house.” 

My parents kept “open 
house ” with a vengeance, which 
is the reason to-day that none of 
us possess the needful sixpence 
to jingle on the traditional 
tombstone. It was the reason 
also that, when our ball came 
off, we children were in a posi- 
tion to offer our thirty or forty 
miniature guests flowing bowls 
of innocuous lemonade by the 
dozens, ham-sandwiches, boxes 
of Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits, 
baskets of apples purchased by 
the hundred by my stepfather 
from his friend the judge, whose 
orchards we daily pillaged. 
There was also claret and soda- 
water, and even genial port and 
sherry, for that portion of the 
community we regarded as “the 
grown-ups,’-—Arthur, the red- 
headed boy, Saint Agnes, Pau- 
line, and a few others of both 
sexes. 

We discovered that my pa- 
rents designed to sit out a play 
on a certain evening, which 
meant that they would never 
give themselves the trouble to 
catch the last train, and would 
sleep in town. Invitations were 
instantly despatched, Saint 


Agnes giving her consent re- 


luctantly, but young enough to 
enjoy the prospect of the es- 
capade. The ball was to open 
as soon as possible after the 
seven o'clock tea, for at Dalkey, 
in those: days, all the children 
dined at two o'clock, and sat 
down at seven to a meal of tea 
and bread-and-butter, with 
barmbrack and buttered toast 
on high holidays. 

By eight o'clock the long 
drawing-room was full. We lit 
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the clusters of tapers round the 
walls, which were reserved for 
the pleasure of our elders. The 
gas flared in every jet of the big 
chandelier. You might have 
fancied we were celebrating a 
Royal birthday, such was the 
brilliancy of our illuminated 
ball-room. Arthur had brought 
down, before tea, bunches of 
flowers from his father’s hot- 
house, and Saint Agnes was 
ever a veritable witch in the 
arrangement of flowers. 

The red-haired chief, as mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, wore a 
huge peony in his button-hole, 
and with what gusto he mar- 
shalled us about, told off couples, 
and shouted “ Lancers now,” or 
“ Look out now, the Caledonian 
Quadrille.” Three quaint little 
girls had been allowed to come 
with their governess, who en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of 
the thing, and never left the 
piano. Quadrille after polka, 
waltz after schottische, “Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” mazurka, 
and gallop. And, between the 
dances, what riotous fun, when 
we cast ourselves upon the 
refreshments, and noisy boys 
risked death and assassination 
as they opened lemonade and 
soda-water bottles with a splen- 
did flourish! Our elders might 
drink themselves to frenzy on 
whisky and yet remain more 
sober than we were as we 
capered and laughed and 
quaffed big draughts of harm- 
less fluid. And the sand- 
wiches we ate, the biscuits 
and apples we devoured, the 
bread-and-butter we munched, 
and flick, flack! there was 
Miss Montgomery at the piano, 
and dozens of little feet were 
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again twinkling about the 
floor. 

I, proud being, danced twice 
with Arthur. We floundered in 
amazing fashion through a set 
of Lancers, the master of cere- 
monies shouting the while in- 
dignantly at our heels. And 
later he invited me to go through 
some mysterious measure he 
called a gallop, which consisted 
in a wild charge for the other 
end of the room, helter-skelter, 
couples knocking each other 
down delightedly, rolling over 
each other, and picking one 
another up in the best of 
tempers. 

And then, as we mopped our 
faces, and drank lemonade, 
somebody proposed that I 
should give an imitation of Mr 
Parker. Arthur and I were the 
only travelled personages of the 
assembly. He had been to 
Eton and I had been to Lyster- 
by, and it was his slightly sar- 
castic voice that determined me. 


~ “Qh, I say, by all means. I 


hear he was a capital fellow 
that dancing-master of yours, 
and you do him to a T.” 

To prove that I did, I began 
the chassé-croisé, to the tune of 
an imaginary violin, chanting 
Nora Creina, amid skrieks of 
approbation. How often since 
have my friends lamented my 
missed vocation! On the stage, 
whether actress or dancer, my 
fortune would long ago have 
been made, and as an acrobat 
I should have won glory in 
my teens. But old-fashioned 
parents never think of these 
things. If you are a girl, and 
fortune forsakes the domestic 
hearth, they tell you to go 
and be a governess, and bless 
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your stars that, thanks to their 
good sense, you are enabled to 
earn a miserable crust in the 
path of respectability. When 
they find a child with extra- 
ordinary mimic capacities, an 
abnormal physical suppleness, 
and a passion for the ballet, 
it does not occur to them that 
it would be wiser and more 
humane to seek to turn these 
advantages to some account, 
instead of condemning the little 
wretch to future misery and 
self-effacement as a governess. 

Pauline, who knew every 
movement of the famous Mr 
Parker by heart, wandered out 
into the front garden with a 
lad of her own age to look at 
the stars and talk of their ideal. 
It was a few minutes after 
the hourly train from Dublin 
stopped at Dalkey, and as they 
sat on the wall discussing their 
favourite book of the hour, 
Manzoni’s ‘Betrothed, they 
saw a large and lofty figure 
steadily approach the _ gate. 
Good heavens! It was my 
mother. Pauline was a crea- 
ture of resource, and she had 
some understanding of that 
formidable person. 

“Quick, quick, Eddie,” she 
whispered. “Run in and tell 
Agnes to get them all out by 
the pantry - window, which 
shows into the laneway. I'll 
keep mamma outside talking 
about the stars.” 

Effectively, when my mother 
opened the gate, she encountered 
the solemn sentimental regard 
of a student of the stars. No- 
thing enchanted my mother 
like an unexpected revelation 
of intelligence in one of her 
children. She was a woman 
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of colossal intelligence, of wide 
knowledge, a brilliant talker, 
and at all times, whatever her 
temper, you could put her 
instantly into good - humour, 
and wean her thoughts from 
the irritating themes of daily 
life, by addressing yourself to 
her intellect, and speaking of 
remote subjects like the con- 
stellations, South Africa, the 
Federal War, Belgian farming, 
or the German empire. She 
knew everything, was _inter- 
ested in everything, had read 
everything, could talk like a 
specialist on any given sub- 
ject, except mathematics and 
metaphysics, which she _pro- 
fessed to hold in contempt. 
Another mother would have 
been staggered to find a girl 
of thirteen alone beneath the 
new-lit stars; but my mother 
found nothing at all odd in 
being begged to deliver a lec- 
ture on astronomy at that 
hour, and fell into the trap 
with ingenuous fervour. 

And now I beseech you to 
conceive the scene inside. Ten 
minutes to clear the house of 
some thirty excited children, 
obliged to make a precipitous 
exit through a narrow pantry- 


window, stifling with hysterical 


laughter, and in danger of 
breaking their limbs upon the 
hard ground as they dropped 
into the lane that ran along- 
side the garden into the high- 
road. Ten minutes to clear 
the drawing-room of empty 
bottles and glasses and plates, 
and put the chairs and tables 
and couches into order. Ten 
minutes for us to scamper up- 
stairs, and get into our night- 
gear in the dark. Good Lord! 
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what fun! One would will- 
ingly endure again the thrash- 
ing for those ten brave minutes 
of fire and fury. 

“It was grand!” said Arthur 
next day to Pauline, after he had 
tried in vain to look woebegone 
over our castigation. 

Only the body of the red- 
headed chief rebelled against the 
limited space of the pantry- 
window. What puffing and 
blowing and pushing to get his 
fat carcass through! “Steady!” 
shouted the servant, Bridget, a 
big-boned country girl; and with 
a bound she ran head-foremost 
like a charging bull, who medi- 
tates the destruction of his 
enemy. A crash outside, and 
we thrust anxious heads out 
of the window to ascertain if 
the unfortunate youth lay in 
pieces upon the ground. But 
no; with smothered laughter he 
was tearing down the lane for 
dear life. 

With the last evidences of our 
feast effaced from view, we little 
ones trod on each other’s heels 
in our flight up-stairs, and staid 
Agnes went outside, by the way, 
to induce her mooning sister to 
go to bed. She simulated the 
necessary surprise and delight 
on beholding my mother, and 
after a few more words upon 
the heavenly spheres, the three 
entered the house, now cast, as 
Agnes fondly believed, into 
complete darkness. 

My mother carelessly explain- 
ing why she had decided at the 
last minute not to sleep in town, 
turned the handle of the draw- 
ing-room door. The tapers, 
forgotten in the fray, blazed 
away in all their fatal admis- 
sion, though the gas of the 
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chandelier had been duly ex- 
tinguished. The result was 
that soon the heavenly spheres 
were round about us instead of 
on high. Agnes and Pauline 
rapidly were made to see stars 
elsewhere than in the sky. When 
they lay prone and prostrate, 
not sure that their members 
were whole, up offended majesty 
came to us, shivering in our 
night-dresses. What did it all 
mean? she wanted to know. 
Empty bottles heaped up in the 
pantry corner, a ham vanished, 
tin boxes empty of their layers 
of biscuits, knives, plates, glasses, 
in tell-tale disarray, a broken 
pane in the pantry-window. 
We had had our fun, and 
now came the bad quarter of 
the hour, when we were ex- 
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pected to pay the bill in 
thrashings. How our ears 


tingled, our cheeks pained, our 
heads ached, and our arms 
smarted! You see it was a 
very long account, and it took 
a good deal of blows to make 
it up. But even the most in- 
furiated creditor is appeased in 
the long-run, when the gather- 
ing in of his dues implies the 
excessive expenditure of nerve 
and muscle as such a scene as 
that of our castigation. The 
strongest woman cannot beat a 
half-dozen of children through- 
out an entire night, and my 
mother retired, pleased to re- 
gard her life in danger by 
a consequent fit of nervous 
exhaustion and blood to the 
head. 
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HODSON. 


Just forty-one years have 
passed since one memorable 
evening in March, when the 
headquarters staff of the army 
in Bengal stood in sorrowful 
assembly round an open grave 
in the grounds of La Martiniére 
at Lucknow. At their head was 
Sir Colin Campbell, Commander- 
in-Chief in India, within a few 
days to be hailed as captor of 
Lucknow and final victor over 
the great sepoy revolt; and as 
the funeral service terminated, 
the veteran general, overcome 
by emotion, exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes, “I have lost 
one of the finest officers in the 
army!” The man who had 
earned such an epitaph from 
his chief was William Stephen 
Raikes Hodson, than whom no 
single man had done more to- 
wards completing the success of 
the British arms in the terrible 
struggle then nearing its ter- 
mination. None had surpassed, 
if indeed any had equalled, 
his reputation for gallantry and 
unflinching determination ; and 
to this day the mention of his 
name does not fail to evoke an 
interest to which the memories 
of his prowess lend the glamour 
of romance. 

The story of Hodson’s life has 
been told more than once, but 
in no case, perhaps, without 
partiality, favour, or affection, 
as the old military phrase has 
it—though it should be added 
that in some of the more pro- 
minent cases the prejudice has 
been all in disfavour of the sub- 
ject of this paper. 


A school friend and contem- 
porary of Tom Hughes, Hodson 
had an eloquent supporter in 
that charming and enthusiastic 
writer ; and there is a pleasant 
legend, which one would like to 
believe to be wholly correct, 
that the character of Harry 
Kast, the inseparable chum of 
our much-beloved Tom Brown, 
was a faithful portrait of 
“Larky Pritchard,” as Hodson 
was called by his intimates at 
Rugby. In moral qualities, 
however, East, as drawn by 
Tom Hughes, does not resemble, 
because he is not the equal of, 
Hodson. One of the most mer- 
ciless detractors of the latter 
has indeed given prominence to 
an estimate of his character as 
a boy, which declares him to 
have been “not of any high 
principle”; but how unfair 
such an estimate must have 
been, the reader may judge from 
the fact that he was selected 
by Arnold to be pra@postor in 
a house where disciplinary re- 
form was needed, and that the 
choice was fully justified by 
the results obtained. The mas- 
ter of the house at this time 
was Cotton, afterwards Bishop 
of Calcutta; and it is no small 


testimony to Hodson’s high 
character that such a man 


should afterwards have writ- 
ten of him: “I cannot say how 
much I regret that I shall not 
be welcomed in India by the 
head of my dear old house at 
Rugby.” 

It was, however, in his feats 
in athletics— especially in his 
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running powers—that Hodson 
resembled, and indeed seems to 
have been the model for, the 
character of Harry East. As 
a runner, Tom Hughes tell us, 
“he was almost unequalled, and 
showed great powers of endur- 
ance. None of his old school- 
fellows have been surprised to 
hear of his success [in India], 
or of his marvellous marches. 
Such performances only carry 
us back to first calling over, 
when we used to see him come 
in splashed and hot, and to 
hear his cheery ‘Old fellow, 
Ive been to Brinklow since 
dinner.’” Indeed, the “ Larky 
Pritchard ” of those Rugby days 
must have pretty accurately 
foreshadowed, both in physical 
powers and in force of charac- 
ter, the future leader of the 
Guides and the founder of 
Hodson’s Horse. 

Hodson was a born soldier, 
but there seems to have been 
some hesitation or difficulty 
about his following the career 
for which he was so specially 
suited. From Rugby he went 
to Cambridge, where he took 
his degree, and it was not 
until he was well on in his 
twenty-fifth year that he ar- 
rived in India, as a cadet in 
the Company’s service. This 
fact was the secret of many 
of the difficulties, as well as 
of some of the successes, of his 
subsequent life. On entering 
the Bengal army he found 
himself junior in rank to many 
men much younger than him- 
self, a position little to the 
liking of one who was_ by 
nature inclined to be imperi- 
ous and impatient of control, 
and accustomed in his early 
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youth to take a leading place 
amongst his associates. At 
the same time he realised, and 
rightly so, that by reason of 
his education, as well as of his 
natural gifts, he was intellectu- 
ally the superior of most of 
those about him. It was not 
long before this superiority 
brought him prominently to 
the notice of the officers under 
whom he served: the fact 
marked him out as peculiarly 
fitted for extra-regimental em- 
ployment, while his unfavour- 
able position in his regiment. 
made him particularly ready: 
to accept any such special ap- 
pointment. 

It was with the native regi- 
ment to which he was posted 
on arrival in India (the 2nd 
Bengal Grenadiers) that Hod- 
son saw his first service, to- 
gether with fighting as hard 
and stern as any in which he 
was destined to take part in 
after years. His letters home 
give graphic descriptions of 
some of the great battles of 
the Sutlej] campaign. Young 
and inexperienced as he was, 
Hodson could not but be struck 
by the unsteadiness of some of 
the native regiments, and _ his 


remarks are an_ interesting 
corroboration of the severe 
strictures passed by Major 


George Broadfoot on the moral 
of the Bengal army of that 
time. These strictures were 
published many years after- 
wards in Broadfoot’s Memoirs, 
and although attempts have 
been made to discredit his 
testimony, it cannot be doubted 
that the estimate formed by 
him was accurate. The army of 
Bengal, recruited almost entirely 
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from the Mussulmans and Brah- 
mans of Rohilkhand and Oudh, 
had deteriorated in every way 
since the days when constant 
internecine struggles kept alive 
a warlike spirit in the country. 
The climate and the character- 
istics of the people alike con- 
duce to a rapid evaporation of 
energy, when the motive for 
exertion is removed; and more 
than half a century under the 
Pax Britannica had worked 
much change in what had 
formerly been regarded as the 
best recruiting material in 
India. 

These were the reasons which 
led Hodson, immediately the 
war was over, to apply for 
a transfer to a British regi- 
ment, and in May 1846 he 
was accordingly posted to the 
1st Bengal European Fusiliers,! 
the most distinguished infantry 
corps in the Company’s service. 
He was not destined, however, 
to do much duty in his new 
regiment. While at Lahore, 
after the Sikh war, he met 
for the first time Henry Law- 
rence, then a major, and just 
appointed President of the new 
governing body of the Punjab. 
No one ever came in contact 
with the eldest and noblest of 
the Lawrence brothers without 
being attracted as much by his 
commanding intellect as by his 
lovable and charming person- 
ality, and in this case the liking 
inspired by the older man was 
returned by him towards the 
young subaltern. In the fol- 
lowing summer Hodson stayed 
with Major Lawrence at Simla, 
and how intimate they became, 
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and how thoroughly competent 
must Lawrence have been to 
form a just estimate of young 
Hodson’s character, may be 
gathered from the fact that 
they spent several weeks to- 
gether, not only in the same 
house, but sharing the same 
room. In the autumn of this 
year (1846) Hodson accom- 
panied Lawrence on a_pro- 
longed expedition to Jummu 
and the valley of Kashmir, 
and three years later the two 
men were again companions on a 
similar trip—in fact, Sir Henry 
Lawrence remained a firm friend 
and generous supporter of his 
protégé up to the time of the 
former’s untimely death. Hod- 
son’s detractors have endeavy- 
oured to show that his “moral 
turpitude” on several occasions, 
notably in 1846 and 1849, 
forced Lawrence unwillingly 
to abandon his confidence in 
him. Nevertheless we find Sir 
Henry writing in 1850 to his 
brother George :— 


“T have had a very nice tour with 
Hodson, who makes a good cones | 
companion, energetic, clever, an 
well-informed. I don’t know why 
you did not take to him at Peshawar. 
He has his faults, positiveness and 
self-will amongst them.” 


And again to Lord Dalhousie 
in 1849 :— 

“From education, ability, and zeal 
there is no man in the Punjab better 
fitted to become an excellent civil 
officer. His faults are, that he is 


aware of his ability, and is apt to 
arrogate too much.” 


As late as 1853 Lawrence 
wrote to Lord Hardinge :— 


“The present commander [of the 





1 Now the Ist battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
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Guides] is a young fellow, Hodson by 
name, whom you gave me at Lahore 
in 1847. He is a first-rate soldier, 
and as your lordship likes young 
officers in command, I beg to bring 
him to your notice for a brevet 
majority.” 


This letter was followed by one 
to Hodson himself, written in a 
most friendly strain, and dated 
July 18, 1853, from which the 


following is an extract :— 


“By last mail I wrote to Lord 
Hardinge and asked him to get you 
brevet rank. You had better write 
to Sir C. Napier (but don’t use my 
name, or it might do you harm) and 
say that if he moves in your favour 
you think Lord Hardinge will agree. 
If you could get local rank until you 
are a captain, it would be a great 
matter.” 


Now the writers who would 
have us believe that Hodson’s 
“moral turpitude” as early as 
1846 and 1849 came to the 
knowledge of Sir Henry Law- 
rence and destroyed the con- 
fidence of the latter in him, are 
shown by these letters to make, 
indirectly, a very serious charge 
against Lawrence himself. For 
they would represent that an 
officer, who was well known to 
have been guilty of gross dis- 
honesty, was recommended by 
Sir Henry first for a civil post 
of trust and _ responsibility, 
and secondly, for a considerable 
advance in military rank. The 
accusations against Hodson here 
referred to are of a very vague 
nature; but even were it other- 
wise, the continued friendship 
and support of Sir Henry Law- 
rence would be sufficient dis- 
proof of their credibility. 

In any case, however, the 
success of Hodson’s career dur- 
ing his first eight years in India 
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was not marred by any public 
imputations on his character ; 
and he was promoted from one 
confidential post to another 
with a rapidity which was as 
startling as were the achieve- 
ments with which he proved 
the justice of his selection. 

In the autumn of 1847, with 
but two years’ service, he was 
appointed second in command 
of the Corps of Guides, then 
only lately raised by Henry 
Lumsden ; and six months later 
he was delighted at receiving 
instructions to accompany an 
important mission, under Mr 
Vans Agnew of the civil ser- 
vice, which was about to start 
for Multan with the object of 
receiving over the government 
of that province from the hands 
of its ruler Mulraj. Subse- 
quently, however, other arrange- 
ments were made, and Lieuten- 
ant Anderson of the Bombay 
army was sent with the mission 
in Hodson’s stead. The latter 
was inclined to be disappointed 
at having missed the service ; 
but this feeling was changed 
to one of thankfulness at his 
escape, when a month later 
came the news that Vans Ag- 
new and Anderson had _ been 
treacherously murdered at the 
bidding of Mulraj. This out- 
rage was the signal for a gen- 
eral rising of the Sikhs, which 
rapidly developed into the 
second Sikh war, and only ter- 
minated with the annexation of 
the Punjab. Meanwhile, when 
his appointment to Multan fell 
through, Hodson was appointed 
to be assistant to the Resident 
at Lahore; but it was in his 
military capacity as second in 
command of the Guides that he 
2M 
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served in the districts about 
Jullundur throughout the war, 
and discharged his duties in 
such a manner as to earn not 
only the acknowledgments of 
the Resident, Sir Frederic 
Currie, but the special thanks 
of the Governor-General for his 
activity, energy, intelligence, 
and personal gallantry. 

The close of the war and 
annexation of the Punjab were 
followed by a year’s work as 
an assistant commissioner, 
Hodson’s connection with the 
Guides being at the same time 
severed, apparently for ever. 
But the life of a district civilian 
was distasteful to him, and 
during his tour in Kashmir 
and Thibet (already alluded 
to) he again impressed on Sir 
Henry Lawrence his preference 
for military service. The latter 
was, however, desirous that he 
should give the civil line a fair 
trial; and it was not until 
September 1852 that, to his 
great delight, Hodson was re- 
appointed to the Guides, this 
time as commandant in the 
place of Lieutenant Lumsden, 
who was going home on leave. 

“T took command of the 
Guides on the 1st November, 
and twenty-four hours after- 
wards marched on_ service,” 
wrote Hodson at the close of 
1852, and the experience to 
which he alluded was a good ex- 
ample of what his life and work 
was to be during the next year 
and a half. The British occupa- 
tion of the Punjab frontier was 
followed by an almost constant 
series of border raids, with 
counter-raids and punitive ex- 
peditions on our part. In such 
of the latter as took place in 
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the vicinity of Peshawar, the 
Guides had a prominent share ; 
and during his tenure of the 
command of the corps, Hod- 
son’s name was continually 
conspicuous in the despatches 
regarding these little wars, 
coupled with glowing praise 
for gallantry, energy, and dis- 
cretion. 

But a dark period of trouble 
and disgrace was approaching 
the brilliant young officer, at a 
moment when he seemed to be 
on the highroad to fortune; 
nor did he ever again throw off 
the shadow of these trials 
except in the midst of the 
strain and excitement of the 
Mutiny campaign. Hodson 
had married in 1852, and in 
1854 his little daughter, the 
only child of the marriage, 
died. In the midst of this 
affliction he found himself 
assailed by fresh troubles, even 
worse to bear, for they touched 
his honour. 

Those who have learned to 
admire all that was noble in 
Hodson’s character would wil- 
lingly pass over these latter 
incidents as rapidly as possible ; 
but, unfortunately, they have 
been brought so prominently 
forward, both during his life- 
time and by those who have 
written of him since his death, 
that it is necessary to linger 
over the unpleasant details, if 
only in the effort to clear his 
memory of some of the charges 
against him. 

Without going unduly into 
particulars, it should be pre- 
mised that the charges against 
Hodson were of two distinct 
kinds. First were those of 
injustice, high-handedness, and 
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oppression in his dealings with 
natives,—notably that he false- 
ly accused and wrongfully im- 
prisoned a border chief in the 
Mardan district. For these 
acts Hodson was deprived of 
the command of the Guides by 
Lord Dalhousie, a punishment 
which was confirmed by the 
Court of Directors, with the 
additional sentence that he 
should not again be employed 
in any civil capacity whatever. 
That Hodson brought this on 
himself can hardly be doubted. 
However sincere may have been 
his conviction that his conduct 
was warranted by the circum- 
stances, it is impossible to get 
over the fact that he imprisoned 
wrongfully, and in defiance of 
the orders of his superiors, a 
man against whom all his 
efforts could not produce a jot 
of satisfactory evidence. The 
faults which Henry Lawrence 
had noticed four or five years 
before were just those which 
were now his ruin — positive- 
ness, self- will, an aptness to 
arrogate too much; and it 
must be confessed that such 
faults, unrestrained, are suffi- 
cient to render a man unfit to 
administer the affairs of an 
Indian district. 

But now we come to the 
second class of charges with 
which Hodson was assailed, and 
which included falsification of 
accounts, and negligence, and 
even deliberate dishonesty in 
the money transactions con- 
nected with the command of 
the Guide Corps. 

The accusations were first 
made by a British officer of the 
regiment, with whom Hodson 
was on anything but friendly 
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terms, and the charges formu- 
lated by him were so serious 
that the Chief Commissioner 
was compelled to order the 
assembly of a special court of 
inquiry to go fully into the 
matter. The court sat at Pesha- 
war early in 1855, and took 
evidence from an immense num- 
ber of witnesses, mostly natives, 
and with reference to a great 
variety of issues. No opinion 
was, however, recorded, and the 
whole proceedings were for- 
warded to army headquarters, 
where they were examined by 
the Judge Advocate - General. 
That officer animadverted in 
strong terms on the confused 
and unsatisfactory manner in 
which the inquiry had been 
conducted, and sent the pro- 
ceedings back, with a request 
that the court would record 
their opinion on the circum- 
stances which had come under 
their consideration. The court 
of inquiry thereupon declared 
that they considered that the 
accounts of the Guides, as placed 
before them by Lieutenant Hod- 
son, were most unsatisfactory. 
Meanwhile, however, Hodson 
had demanded a more accurate 
and searching investigation of 
the regimental accounts than 
had been made by the court 
of inquiry ; and in response to 
this demand Major Reynell G. 
Taylor, an officer of high repu- 
tation, who had been appointed 
to the temporary command of 
the Guides, consequent on Lieu- 
tenant Hodson’s suspension, was 
directed to go in detail through 
the whole accounts of the corps. 
This duty Major Taylor per- 
formed with the most careful 
minuteness, and finally arrived 
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at the conclusion that the ac- 
counts were entirely correct in 
matters of fact, though the 
circumstances incidental to the 
peculiar services of the corps 
had resulted in very great con- 
fusion. This confusion, Major 
Taylor pointed out, had existed 
previous to Lieutenant Hodson 
taking over command, and the 
latter officer had made con- 
siderable efforts to remedy 
matters. Major Taylor, in 
writing to this effect to the 
Punjab Government, recom- 
mended that, as great publicity 
had been given to the sitting 
of the court of inquiry, which 
had taken an unfavourable view 
of Lieutenant Hodson’s conduct, 
a similarly public court should 
again assemble to consider the 
results of his investigation. The 
Chief Commissioner forwarded 
Taylor's letter to the Govern- 
ment of India, through the 
Commander-in-Chief; but the 
latter did not concur in the 
necessity for the assembling of 
another court. This view was 
also taken by the Government, 
who declared that as Major 
Taylor, an entirely unprejudiced 
and competent judge, was satis- 
fied with the correctness of the 
accounts, it would be sufficient 
for him to give Lieutenant 
Hodson an acquittance, and so 
close this harassing and painful 
business. But Taylor considered 
that something more than his 
brief letter was due to Hodson ; 
and his request for a further 
court having been refused, he 
at once submitted to the Punjab 
Government a full report of his 
investigation, a copy of which 
was at the same time furnished 
to Lieutenant Hodson. This 
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report was forwarded by Sir 
John Lawrence to Simla; but 
it was there finally dealt with 
by the military secretariat, nor 
was it ever shown either to Lord 
Dalhousie or to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Such, in brief outline, was 
the sequence of events con- 
nected with this unhappy 
affair; but it would be most 
unfair to Hodson’s memory to 
refrain from calling more par- 
ticular attention to one or two 
points which have not always 
been given the prominence 
which they deserve. Mention 
has been made of the immense 
number of native witnesses who 
gave evidence against Hodson 
before the court of inquiry, and 
of the variety of the charges 
against him, although the as- 
sembly of the court was the 
result of accusations brought 
by a British officer. These 
facts will be seen to be amply 
explained when it is stated that 
a regimental order was actual- 
ly published in the Corps of 
Guides, calling on all who had 
claims or complaints against 
Lieutenant Hodson to submit 
them forthwith; and this too 
when that officer had already 
been suspended: from his com- 
mand in consequence of his in- 
judicious conduct with regard 
to the border chief alluded to 
above. It is difficult to imagine 
a course of procedure more 
grossly unfair or irregular, 
especially in India. Persons 
who are not acquainted with 
natives of that country can 
have no idea of the result of 
such a notice, published at such 
a moment. A similar order, 
issued to a British regiment, 
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would probably have no effect 
except to arouse indignation at 
such means being resorted to 
in order to obtain evidence 
against a man already under a 
cloud. But with Orientals, or 
at least with the inferior classes 
of Orientals, the case is differ- 
ent. They have no compunc- 
tions whatever about hitting a 
man who is down; on the con- 
trary, the knowledge that an 
officer had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors, and 
had been suspended in conse- 
quence from his official position, 
would be the signal for every 
snivelling wretch who had a 
grudge against him to strive 
for a foremost place in throw- 
ing mud at him. What wonder, 
then, that an invitation issued 
alike to soldiers and to followers 
of the corps to formulate their 
charges, brought forward an 
ample crop of lying complaints ? 
Under such circumstances 
would Herbert Edwardes, would 
John Nicholson, have escaped 
scatheless? Nay, the most 
perfect man who ever set foot 
in India would not have wanted 
some trumped-up accusation. 
And Hodson was not perfect, 
nor ever pretended to be so. 
It has been denied that this 
notice, calling on Hodson’s 
enemies to come forward, was 
ever published; but it was 
published, and the fact ac- 
counts for some three-fourths 
of the mass of evidence accumu- 
lated by the court of inquiry. 
Nevertheless the proceedings 
of the court “did not contain a 
single substantial case against 
him, provided he could estab- 
lish the validity of his regi- 
mental accounts.” So wrote 
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Colonel Robert Napier, after- 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala, 
one of the most clear-headed as 
well as one of the most honour- 
able of men; and he adds: 
“The result of Major Taylor’s 
laborious and patient investi- 
gation has fully justified, but 
has not at all added to, the con- 
fidence that I have throughout 
maintained in the honour and 
uprightness of his [Hodson’s] 
conduct.” 

This investigation by Major 
Taylor is the second point which 
deserves more than a passing 
notice. Notwithstanding the 
fact that such men as Napier 
and Sir Robert Montgomery 
considered that its result was 
a complete triumph for Hodson ; 
notwithstanding that even John 
Lawrence admitted fully and 
freely that nothing was estab- 
lished against Hodson’s honour, 
yet the report was never made 
public. As has already been 
stated, it was never communi- 
cated to the Commander-in- 
Chief until Hodson did so per- 
sonally a year later. All the 
world knew that a court of 
inquiry had sat to examine 
Hodson’s accounts,—all the 
world knew that Hodson was 
removed from the command of 
the Guides; but the world did 
not know, and to this day dees 
not know, that the second fact 
was in no way consequent on . 
the first. It is not known that 
(as was written by Colonel 
Macpherson, Military Secretary 
to the Punjab Government) 
“the military court of inquiry 
had nothing whatever to say 
to, and was in no way con- 
cerned with, the removal of the 
late Major (then Lieutenant) 
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Hodson from the command of 
the Guides” ; and again, “In so 
far as the court of inquiry was 
concerned, Major Hodson, had 
he survived, might perhaps 
have commanded the Corps of 
Guides to this day.” Nor is it 
generally known, except by 
hearsay, how extraordinarily 
convincing a proof of Hodson’s 
innocence of all the charges 
affecting his honour is Taylor’s 
detailed report. In it are 
clearly and lucidly set forth the 
manner in which the accounts 
of the Corps had been kept up 
to the time when Hodson as- 
sumed command; the irregu- 
larities of the system ; the diffi- 
culties with which the com- 
mandant of the Guides had to 
contend in consequence of his 
multifarious duties, and of the 
special circumstances under 
which the Guides served; the 
further difficulties resulting 
from the delays and irregu- 
larities of the accounts depart- 
ment; the efforts made by Hod- 
son to keep his books in order 
in spite of these difficulties ; and, 
finally, the conclusions arrived 
at after a careful and detailed 
perusal of the books. Space 


does not allow of any lengthy 


extracts from the document; 
but the two paragraphs which 
follow may well be quoted be- 
fore we pass from this subject :— 


“This was the nature of the ac- 
count to which Lieutenant Hodson 
succeeded ; everything known to be 
in the main correct, but the whole 
unbalanced and undetailed. . . . He 
had long been connected with the 
regiment, and knew all the difficulty 
and confusion that had been caused 
in its payment by a long period of 
ubiquitous service, during which its 
numerous detachments had been paid 
by the various officers, to whom they 
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had been temporarily attached, caus- 
ing a constant and most troublesome 
system of adjustment from _head- 
quarters. He knew from the char- 
acter of the men that had been con- 
nected with the regiment that every- 
thing, as I have said, must be in the 
main sound and correct. .. . 

“Such is the account. I may 
briefly sum up my opinion by saying 
that I believe it to be an honest and 
correct record from beginning to end. 
It has been irregularly kept ; butevery 
transaction from the least to the great- 
est has been noticed in it, and is trace- 
able to the individuals concerned.” 


If it may seem to some that 
this subject has been dealt 
with at undue length, it must 
be remembered that those who 
have seen fit to attack Hodson’s 
memory have placed the facts 
above discussed foremost in 
their catalogue of his short- 
comings; and so closely have 
the charges of dishonesty been 
pressed against him, that to 
this day a mention of Hodson 
will almost inevitably call forth 
the comment that “he was not 
straight about money.” 

To return to the narrative of 
Hodson’s life. The early part 
of 1856 saw him reverting to 
duty as a regimental subaltern 
with the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, 
aged and shattered by the ter- 
rible ordeal of private and pub- 
lic trials which had dragged 
their weary length through the 
last two years ; but not without 
determination to recover his lost 
position, and make a name for 
himself yet in the world. And, 
indeed, the manner in which he 
faced his altered fate, and the 
energy and loyalty with which 
he undertook the comparatively 
minor duties of his regimental 
work, were eloquent of the best 
qualities of the man, and well 
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deserved the commendation 
which they elicited from his 
superior officers. 

But a period was at hand of 
more strenuous activity than 
any which even Hodson had 
yet experienced. On the 10th 
May 1857 the great Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut. In such 
a crisis Hodson was not a man 
to be left idle, and that day 
week saw him appointed to be 
Assistant Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral in charge of the Intelligence 
Department with the field army, 
and commissioned to raise a 
regiment of irregular horse in 
the Punjab. From this mo- 
ment until the following March, 
Hodson’s name was foremost in 
the ranks of those who did the 
work of giants to save India 
for England. So much has 
been written about all the in- 
cidents of the siege of Delhi, 
that there is no need to detail 
here Hodson’s share therein— 
his ride into Meerut to open 
communication with that place; 
his reconnaissances as the field 
force approached Delhi; his 
arguments for an immediate 
attempt to storm the city; his 
numerous expeditions against 
scattered parties of rebels; his 
incessant labours in the work of 
obtaining intelligence of the 
enemy’s doings, which resulted 
in his being as well informed of 
all that went on in Delhi as 
were the rebel leaders them- 
selves. But some notes about 
the formation of his famous 
regiment of horse will be of 
interest, and will not deal 
with matters so widely known. 
Hodson had (as one who knew 
him well has written of him) 


“pre-eminently the gift of converting 
all the men he got hold of into useful, 
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working soldiers. . . . He wasa good 
linguist ; knew his men and all about 
them; knew thoroughly the good 
Sikh classes and families, — 
whom good soldierly men were to be 
found; but his chief qualifications, 
after all, as a leader of men, were his 
extreme hardiness,— heat, cold, or 
wet, food or no food, it was all the 
same to him,—and, above all, his good 
horsemanship, and his entire fearless- 
ness, whatever the odds—not possible 
odds, but actually in front of him and 
against him.” 


These were the qualities which 
had already stood Hodson in 
good stead; which had so en- 
deared him to the men of the 
Guides that, when the corps 
marched into the camp at 
Delhi and found their old leader 
there to meet them, they broke 
through all bonds of discipline 
in their enthusiastic delight, 
cheering, shouting, weeping 
round him (as he wrote him- 
self) “like frantic creatures.” 
It is a pleasant picture, this of 
the Guides and Hodson meet- 
ing once more on the field of 
danger. It is pleasant to those 
who know and admire the Pun- 
jab army to recognise that, 
though bunias and babus and 
mnials may turn against an 
of icer in disgrace, the men in 
the ranks will not readily for- 
get one who has led them to 
victory. 

But excellent as was the 
choice of Hodson to raise a 
regiment of horse for employ- 
ment against the mutineers, it 
is obvious that he could not 
himself attend to the enlist- 
ment of men in the Punjab 
while he was on the staff of 
the army before Delhi. Conse- 
quently he had to depend largely 
on the exertions of his friends, 
British and native, foremost 
among whom was Sir Robert 
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Montgomery at Lahore. Of 
the sort of men who were en- 
listed and the manner of their 
enlistment the following descrip- 
tion gives a graphic picture :— 


“He [Hodson] asked me to get 
him as many good men as I could 
—a squadron if possible—and if pos- 
sible with their own horses under 
them, or with sufficient money in 
their pockets to buy them; but on 
this point, horse or money, he was 
not very particular, for, as he said, 
he could always pick up the horses. 
It was a curious business: there were 
the old Sikh Ghorchurrahs! every- 
where, and old artillerymen too. 
They were looking every way, cer- 
tain that sooner or later they would 
take a hand one side or the other, 
and were just biding their time, and 
it was hard to get a beginning... . 
After the first start the men began 
to come in, and I had a pretty good 
number to select from ; and the test 
of their riding capabilities was to 
ride my grey mare, a country-bred, 
from my house verandah to the com- 
pound gate and back. She was a 
junglee,? 14.3, and used to stand 
like a sheep until she was mounted 
bareback, and then the fun used to 
begin. She used to fly right and 
left, and bound in the air, and dum- 
bai? all down the road, and get 
almost all of them off sooner or later ; 
and we soon found out those who 
had ridden before, and no others 
were accepted.” 


The men so enlisted were 
sent down to Delhi in batches, 
and there joined Hodson’s 
Horse, and were rapidly con- 
verted by their leader, with the 
aid of such officers as C. M. 
McDowell and Hugh Gough, 
into a useful and dashing cav- 
alry corps. 

Amongst the many notice- 
able exploits of Hodson and his 
Horse during the siege, his raid 
into the Rhotak district with 
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about a hundred horsemen of 
the Guides and two hundred of 
his own men is worthy of some 
further notice here. ‘In three 
days,” he wrote, describing the 
affair, “we have frightened 
away and demoralised a force 
of artillery, cavalry, and infan- 
try some 2000 strong; beat 
those who stood or returned 
to fight us twice, in spite of 
numbers; and got fed and fur- 
nished forth by the rascally 
town itself.” On this occasion 
it was that Hodson, having 
stormed a small town which 
was crowded with rebels, forth- 
with had such of the ring- 
leaders shot as surrendered or 
were taken prisoners. Amongst 
them was one Bisharat Ali, a 
native officer of the Ist Bengal 
Irregular Cavalry, to whom 
Hodson had been pecuniarily 
indebted in previous years. 
For having this man shot he 
has been accused of ingratitude 
and worse; and it has been 
urged that Bisharat Ali was 
in no way in league with the 
rebels, and was on leave at the 
village in question with the 
knowledge of his commanding 
officer. If this be true, it can 
only be said that appearances 
were very much against the 
native officer. He was found 
in the midst of a hotbed of 
rebels, with whom he was evi- 
dently on friendly terms, or he 
could not have remained there 
alive; and that too not within 
a few days or weeks of the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, but at 
the end of August, long before 
which time every soldier who 
was loyal to the British Gov- 





1 The Ghorchurrahs were the Horse Guards of the Sikh rulers. 
2 A half-broken horse. 
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ernment had been summoned 
to rejoin his regiment. Under 
these circumstances, and at such 
a time, any officer who did his 
duty would have acted as Hod- 
son did; and he was the last 
man to allow personal consid- 
erations to stand in the way 
of what he considered the pro- 
per course to follow. 

It is not necessary to linger 
further over the events of the 
siege, nor to dwell at length 
on the trying ordeal which 
Hodson’s young corps had to 
endure on the day of the storm- 
ing of Delhi. To the columns 
of our infantry, who faced the 
desperate enemy in the breach 
and in the narrow streets, that 
day was one of severest strain ; 
but the cavalry had a yet more 
trying task. Sole defenders 
of the almost deserted British 
camp from any counter-attack 
on the part of the besieged, the 
cavalry brigade under General 
Hope Grant was of necessity 
obliged to sit motionless on 
their horses for over two hours 
exposed to a hot fire from the 
walls, from which they were 
unable to seek cover, and to 
which they could make no re- 
ply. “It was indeed a most 
crucial test of discipline and 
endurance, to stand there for 
hours, losing good men every 
minute, and being able to make 
no return.”? Of Hodson in 
these hours of danger an eye- 
witness has written that he 
“sat like a man carved in 
stone, and as calm and appa- 
rently as unconcerned as the 
sentries at the Horse Guards, 
and only by his eyes and his 


ready hand, whenever occasion 
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offered, could you have told 
that he was in deadly peril.” ? 
And of the brigade as a whole 
Hope Grant wrote in his de- 
spatch: “I beg leave to state 
that I have never, in the whole 
course of my life, seen so much 
bravery and so much noble con- 
duct displayed by men as was 
the case in the brigade I had 
the honour to command.” 

So ended the siege of Delhi; 
but the good effects of the suc- 
cess were marred, if not nulli- 
fied, by the escape of the old 
emperor, Bahadur Shah, and 
his family, and it is with the 
daring capture of these persons, 
the figurehead and the leaders 
of the great rebellion, that the 
name of Hodson is most inti- 
mately connected. The story 
discloses perhaps the most 
wonderful achievement of indi- 
vidual courage, coolness, and 
determination which the whole 
history of the British army can 
show. It is, withal, so pictur- 
esque and so interesting that, 
even at the risk of recapitulat- 
ing what is already familiar to 
the reader, we are impelled to 
briefly recall the facts. 

On the 20th September 
Hodson received information 
that the old king and his sons 
were in hiding in the tomb of 
the emperor Humayun, some 
three and a half miles from the 
Delhi gate of the modern city, . 
on the road to old Delhi. He 
forthwith obtained permission, 
not without difficulty, to at- 
tempt to capture the king, and 
he started off with fifty of his 
own regiment, under a Sikh 
officer named Man Singh, to 
carry out this purpose. The 
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road lay through the midst of 
the vast ruins of forts, tombs, 
and temples which surround 
the site of the ancient city: all 
these buildings, many of them 
immediately overhanging the 
road, were thronged with the 
armed rabble who had filed 
from Delhi on its occupation 
by our troops. At any moment 
Hodson’s advance might have 
been opposed, his return cut 
off, or a shot aimed from the 
adjacent buildings might have 
disabled or killed him. Hold- 
ing on his course, however, he 
arrived at the entrance to 
Humayun’s tomb, a great red 
sandstone gateway leading into 
a vast enclosure, high walled, 
and containing in its midst the 
marble-domed edifice, beneath 
which rest the remains of the 
great emperor. The enclosure, 
some 350 yards square, was 
now thronged by the fanatical 
adherents of the old king, the 
degenerate descendant of the 
house of Timur, who with his 
wife and her child cowered in 
the gloomy vaults of the royal 
tomb. To this day dwellers 
about the spot will point out 
the last refuge of the wretched 
Bahadur Shah, and will describe 
how the British officer, leaving 
his handful of followers at a 
little distance, advanced alone 
and stood under the shadow of 
the great gate-house, demanding 
the surrender of the fugitives. 
After a period of waiting, which 
must have seemed interminable 
to the high-strung nerves of 
the man who thus ventured to 
face unsupported the sullen 
rage of his treacherous but 
craven foes, the very audacity 
of the venture overawed both 
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following. There was a parley, 
in which Bahadur Shah declared 
that he would surrender to none 
but to “Hodson Bahadur” in 
person, and at last a cavalcade 
of litters issued slowly from the 
gateway: a moment afterwards 
Hodson’s little party of Sikhs 
closed round them, and the last 
of the Mogul emperors was a 
prisoner in the hands of the 
English subaltern. Avoiding 
the dangerous road through the 
ruins, the return journey was 
accomplished by the longer 
though more open route to the 
Lahore Gate of Delhi, and an 
hour later the city was reached 
in safety, 

But the three princes, whom 
common report at the time 
declared to have been foremost 
in instigating the terrible mas- 
sacres which had marked the 
outbreak of the mutiny at Delhi, 
were still at large, and to effect 
their capture Hodson made an- 
other excursion to Humayun’s 
tomb the following day, accom- 
panied this time by Lieutenant 
McDowell and a hundred men. 
Arrived at the tomb, much the 
same scene was enacted as be- 
fore, and in an hour the princes 
were in their turn Hodson’s 
prisoners, and were being driven 
in a lumbering bullock - cart 
towards Delhi. Hodson sent 
part of his men with the cart, 
while with the rest and with 
McDowell he lingered at the 
tomb to keep the crowds of 
rebels in check, and, by a won- 
derful exercise of his daring 
will, to force them to lay down 
their arms. Then he rode after 
the cart, which had proceeded 
through the ruined buildings 
towards the Delhi gate of the 
city. He overtook it just under 
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the walls of old Delhi fort; he 
found an excited crowd follow- 
ing it and pressing on the little 
party. The narrowness of the 
way and the proximity of the 
walls of the old fort gave a 
probability of success to any 
attempt at rescue which might 
be made, and Hodson was de- 
termined that nothing should 
enable the prisoners to escape. 
In a moment his mind was made 
up. As the crowd became more 
threatening he stopped the cart, 
and having made the princes 
strip off their upper garments, 
he seized a carbine from one of 
his men, and shot them with 
his own hand. 

In the controversy which has 
arisen over this act of Hodson’s 
we have no wish to take a part. 
No impartial person will deny 
that the princes who were shot 
by him deserved death: at the 
same time most people will agree 
that it would have been better 
for Hodson’s own reputation 
and interests had he not dealt 
them summary punishment with 
his own hand. But, as in the 
case of Bisharat Ali, so here, 
no personal feelings would pre- 
vent him from doing unflinch- 
ingly what he conceived to be 
his duty; and a very careful 
study of existing evidence, as 
well as personal examination of 
the locality and distances tra- 
versed, lead us to the conclu- 
sion that Hodson certainly con- 
sidered that the success of his 
enterprise, if not the lives of 
himself and his men, depended 
on instant action. It may be 
added that the deed was gener- 
ally applauded not only by 
soldiers but by almost every 
Englishman in India; that it 
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had the very best moral effect 
on the crowds of malcontents 
who still lingered about Delhi ; 
and the opinion of the vast 
majority of Hodson’s country- 
men, both then and now, is ex- 
pressed in words written two 
years afterwards: “No more 
righteous deed was ever done. 
No history of the world records 
an instance of more heroic 
courage.” 

We must hasten over the few 
remaining months of Hodson’s 
brilliant career, months crowded 
with incident andexcitement, and 
with exploits which fill the pages 
of the despatches of that time. 
“ Captain Hodson’s newly raised 
body of horse rendered excellent 
service,” wrote Colonel Seaton, 
with whose column Hodson 
marched from Delhi to Cawn- 
pore; “less it could not do 
under its distinguished com- 
mander, whom I beg particu- 
larly to mention to the major- 
general as having, on every 
possible occasion, rendered me 
the most. effective service, 
whether in gaining information, 
reconnoitring the country, or 
leading his regiment.” 

Even the Indian Mutiny, with 
its many tales of hairbreadth 
escapes and reckless daring, can 
show no other story of more 
thrilling interest than that of 
Hodson’s ride, with McDowell, 
from Seaton’s camp to the. 
headquarters of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and back, which is described 
in graphic language by Lieu- 
tenant McDowell in Mr George 
Hodson’s memoir of his brother. 
Seaton’s column had reached 
Mainpuri, while the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was _ believed 
to be at Gursahaiganj, some 
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thirty-eight miles farther down 
the Grand Trunk road. Col- 
onel Seaton was very anxious 
to communicate with Sir Colin 
without delay; but the inter- 
vening country was known to 
be infested by parties of the 
rebels, who had lately been 
scattered by the column ad- 
vancing from Delhi, and who 
constantly watched the road in 
order to cut off messengers and 
stragglers. Such an _ under- 
taking as to ride from one 
camp to the other was just to 
Hodson’s liking : he volunteered 
to make the attempt, and, his 
offer being accepted, he started 
with McDowell and seventy-five 
of his men at 6 A.M. on the 
30th December 1857. At Be- 
war, fourteen miles out, he left 
fifty of his party, and pressed 
on with the remaining twenty- 
five a further fourteen miles to 
a village named Chibaramow. 
Here, having, as he thought, 
only ten more miles to cover, 
Hodson left the rest of his men, 
and went forward alone with 
McDowell to Gursahaiganj, 
which proved to be another 
fourteen-mile stage. But on 
arrival there the two officers 
found that the Commander-in- 
Chief was still at Miran - ki- 
Sarai, fifteen miles off, while at 
the same time the danger of 
their position was emphasised 
by the news that a considerable 
body of rebels was within two 
miles of their present halting- 
place. However, having come 
so far, return was not to be 
thought of until their mission 
was accomplished, and _ they 
again hurried forward, the 
chief's camp being at length 
reached at 4 P.M. Here their 
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appearance created the greatest 
surprise, and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was warm in his appreci- 
ation of their exploit. But the 
work was only half done, and 
after refreshing themselves and 
their horses with much-needed 
food and a four hours’ halt, they 
started at eight in the evening 
on their return ride of fifty- 
seven miles to rejoin Seaton’s 
column. The moon was bright, 
and the officers had already 
covered most of the twenty-nine 
miles to Chibaramow, when 
they were stopped by a beggar, 
to whom Hodson had thrown 
alms in the morning, with the 
alarming news that the twenty- 
five men left in the village had 
been attacked by the enemy, 
who were even now in posses- 
sion of the place, watching for 
Hodson’s return. The situation 
was a desperate one; but Hod- 
son was not long in deciding to 
push on at all hazards, so, 
taking their friendly informant 
as a guide, they continued their 
dangerous ride :— 


“Taking our horses off the hard 
road on to the side where it was soft, 
so that the noise of their footfalls 
could be less distinctly heard, we 
went silently on our way, anxiously 
listening for every sound that fell 
upon our ears, and straining our 
sight to see if, behind the dark trees 
dotted along the road, we could dis- 
cern the dark forms of the enemy 
waiting in ambush to seize us. It 
was indeed an anxious time. We 
proceeded close to Chibaramow. 
‘There they are, said our guide in 
a whisper, pointing to a garden in 
a clump of trees to our right front. 
Distinctly we heard « faint hum in 
the distance — whether it was the 
enemy, or whether owr imagination 
conjured up the sound, I know not. 
We slowly and silently passed 
through the village, in the main 
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street of which we saw the dead 
body of one of our men lying stark 
and stiff and ghastly in the moon- 
light ; and on emerging from the 
other side, dismissed our faithful 
guide with directions to come to our 
camp, and then, putting spurs to 
our horses, we galloped for our dear 
life to Bewar.”} 


Bewar was reached at 2 A.M.; 
there a strong party of the 
regiment was awaiting them, 
and there they slept till morn- 
ing, when Seaton’s column 
marched in. The total dis- 
tance covered in the twenty 
hours was close on a hundred 
miles, out of which both officers 
rode seventy-two miles on one 
horse each, Hodson riding his 
favourite dun Arab, Rufus. 

Four weeks after this exploit 
came the action of Shumsha- 
bad, when a force of all arms 
under Brigadier-General Adrian 
Hope had a very sharp fight 
with a considerable body of the 
enemy. The hardest work on 
this, as on many such occasions, 
fell to the cavalry, and Hod- 
son’s Horse lost several killed 
and wounded. 


“They were very superior in num- 
bers,” wrote Hodson, “and individu- 
ally so, as horsemen and swordsmen ; 
but we managed to whop them all the 
same, and drive them clean off the 
field.” And he adds: “It was the 
hardest thing of the kind in which I 
was ever engaged... . I got a cut 
which laid open my thumb, from a 
fellow after my sword was through 
him; and about half-an-hour later 
this caused me to get a second severe 
cut, which divided the muscles of 
the right arm and put me hors de 
combat; my grip on my _ sword- 
handle was weakened, and a demon 
on foot succeeded in striking down my 
guard, or rather his tulwar glanced 
off my guard on to my arm.” 
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But a worse disaster even 


than Hodson’s wound was the 


death on this day of Charles 
McDowell. 


“The very first shot,” writes an 
officer who was present, “plumped 
into the middle of the group [of staff 
officers, &c.], striking poor McDowell 
just under the right knee, smashing 
his leg, and passing through his 
horse. We saw his horse rear up 
and fall back, McDowell crying out, 
‘Doctor, doctor !’” 


And again, after the mélée :-— 


“When we returned we found poor 
McDowell lying desperately wounded ; 
he was so weak from the frightful 
shock, the shot having completely 
shattered his leg, that the ductors 
found he could not stand the neces- 
sary amputation, and he died in the 
course of the evening. He was a 
most delightful companion, always 
bright and gay, full of life, with 
very considerable ability, a good 
writer, and a brave soldier.” 


Well might Hodson write: 
“My usual fortune deserted 
me on the 27th at Shumsha- 
bad.” The first fight of 1858 
had opened the year with ill 
omen for Hodson’s Horse. 

Little remains to be told. 
Hodson’s wound kept him idle 
for some weeks, and he was 
not again engaged until the 
final attack by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s force on Lucknow. Mean- 
while, on the 11th December, 
he had been gazetted to be 
captain, and on the 10th 
March, two days before his 
death, the mail from England 
brought him a brevet majority. 

After one or two sharp fights 
in the earlier stages of the ad- 
vance against Lucknow, Hod- 
son’s Horse was, on the 11th 
March, ordered to send a wing 
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to Alumbagh, which Hodson 
himself was to accompany. 
Previous to making the move, he 
drove on business to the head- 
quarters camp, which was nearer 
the city of Lucknow. He was 
starting to return when he 
heard that an attack was 
about to be made on the pal- 
ace known as the Begum 
Kothi, and going in that direc- 
tion to see how the affair 
was proceeding, he found his 
friend Colonel Robert Napier 
(afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdala) about to enter the 
building. Hodson joined him, 
and a few minutes later was 
mortally wounded by some of 
the enemy concealed in a room 
of the palace. He was carried 
to Banks’ House, near the 
headquarter camp, and lingered 
through the night in great 
pain, Dr Anderson, the surgeon 
of his regiment, remaining with 
him till all was over, and Col- 
onel Napier staying by his 
side until the necessities of 
his duty compelled him to 
leave. “He lay on his bed 
of mortal agony, and met death 
with the same calm composure 
which so much distinguished 
him on the field of battle.” 
His only regrets were for the 
wife whom he had loved so 
well; while for himself he had 
no repining except the natural 
thought, “It is hard to leave 
the world just now, when suc- 
cess is so near; but God’s will 
be done. Bear witness for me 
that I have tried to do my 
duty to man.” So, with words 
on his lips which singularly 
resembled the ever-memorable 
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epitaph of his noble and great 
friend Henry Lawrence, Wil- 
liam Hodson passed away 
“when his reward was assured, 
obtaining only that reward 
which he most coveted — the 
consciousness of duty done, 
and the assurance of enduring 
military renown.” ? 

And here we would wish to 
leave him; but that once more 
we are compelled to turn aside 
to meet the attacks of malice, 
which have pursued him even 
beyond the grave. It has been 
constantly asserted that he was 
killed when in the act of loot- 
ing. The other accusations 
against Hodson have been dealt 
with in this article as dispas- 
sionately as possible, on the 
supposition that they would 
not have been made but for 
an honest belief at least in 
their credibility. But this last 
attack is so slanderous and so 
false, that it is difficult to refer 
to it without being led into the 
use of more unmeasured terms. 
It is not pleasant to find that any 
Englishman will in this manner 
gratuitously assail the memory 
of one who fought so bravely for 
his country. Fortunately the 
true character of the allegation 
has been disclosed by writers 
whose evidence is not to be dis- 
puted—by Lord Roberts, Sir 
Hugh Gough, Mr Forbes Mit- 
chell, and many others. It has 
been established beyond all 
doubt, that although Hodson 
had no business in the attack 
on the Begum Kothi, yet his 
presence there was due entirely 
to his desire to take part in 
every fight which was on hand ; 
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and it has been amply proved 
that the suggestion that his 
object was to loot is as false 
as it is malicious. The more 
general charge of habitual loot- 
ing is also sufficiently met by 
the fact that his effects, after 
his death, only realised the sum 
of £170. “I was appointed 
President of his Committee of 
Adjustment,” writes Sir Charles 
Gough, “and the inventory of 
his effects bears witness to the 
fact that he had no loot of any 
kind in his possession.” 

Of Hodson’s personal appear- 
ance we can judge only by de- 
scription. A tinted pencil draw- 
ing, taken before he left Eng- 
land, shows indeed the shape of 
his face, the clean-cut features 
and strong chin, and his char- 
acteristic colouring, pale yellow 
hair, steel-blue eyes and fresh 
complexion ; but, like most por- 
traits of the kind, it is insipid, 
and reveals little of the strong 
character which his face must 
have displayed. The only 
other likeness extant is a faded, 
ill-taken photograph, of which 
the date must have been very 
shortly before his death. In it 
we can trace the features of the 
boy in the pencil drawing ; but 
the fair hair has grown thin on 
the temples, the firm mouth is 
almost hidden by a very long 
moustache, and the pale - grey 
eyes look out with a sternness 
engendered by twelve years of 
danger and hard work. It is, 
as it were, a ghost of what 
we know Hodson must have 
been; but badly taken, and 
without any attempt at posing 
or artistic effect, it in no way 
suggests the lithe athletic 
figure or the bright mobile 
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face of the leader of Hodson’s 
Horse. 

Of his character some idea 
will have been obtained from the 
perusal of the foregoing pages. 
Sir Charles Gough writes of 
him: “I admired him for his 
gallantry in leading, his abound- 
ing energy, activity, and resource 
in difficulties, his coolness in 
danger, and his genial, cheerful, 
and kindly disposition.” His 
faults we have already seen ; 
they were enumerated years 
before his death by his best 
friend, Henry Lawrence. But 
it was to his good points, just 
those so well set forth by his 
old subaltern, that he owed the 
lifelong friendship of such men 
as Robert Napier, Robert Mont- 
gomery, and Thomas Seaton ; 
and to these characteristics too 
it was that he owed the love 
and the admiration of his men. 
As in the Corps of Guides, so 
in his own regiment of horse he 
was the object not only of re- 
spect but of veneration. To 
this day the few remaining of 
those who served under him, 
and the sons of those who 
served under him, speak of 
him by the title given him 
by the old king of Delhi — 
Hodson Sahib Bahadur. His 
corps of horse has long since 
been split up into the 9th and 
10th Regiments of Bengal Lan- 
cers, and the latter has been 
honoured by receiving the title 
of Duke of Cambridge’s Own ; 
but no matter how they may 
be officially known, or what 
titles may be given them, the 
name which they never forget 
and which they most delight 
to honour is that of Hodson’s 
Horse. 
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SINGULARLY little is known 
of the wild mountain region 
lying northwards of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, and 
extending east and west of 
the Great Divide. Two mighty 
peaks, Mount Brown and Mount 
Hooker, marked in most maps 
as respectively 16,000 and 15,700 
feet in height, which rise on 
either side of the Athabasca 
Pass, are supposed to dominate 
this region ; and a certain halo 
of mystery and romance hung 
over them until in 1893 Pro- 
fessor Coleman of Toronto vis- 
ited the Pass and pronounced 
these two mountain giants to 
be frauds. It was thought, 
however, that the professor 
might have been mistaken, 
and patriotic Canadians were 
unwilling that the Dominion 
should abandon without a 
struggle its claim to possess 
the highest summits of the 
Rocky Mountain system. The 
question involved other geo- 
graphical and mountaineering 
problems of an interesting na- 
ture, so that when my friend 
Dr Norman Collie, F.R.S., asked 
me last spring to join him in 
an expedition of exploration 
and surveying in the Northern 
Rockies, I gladly accepted the 
invitation. 

We started at the end of 
July from Laggan, a station 
of the C.P.R. in the heart of 
the Rockies. The caravan—I 
beg pardon, “outfit” — con- 
sisted of our two selves and 
Mr Herman Woolley ; four men 
—W. Peyto (head packer), W. 





Byers (cook), Nigel Vavasour, 
and Roy Douglas; thirteen 
horses, three dogs, and a quan- 
tity of tents, provisions, and 
baggage. We took no Swiss 
guides. Our route lay north- 
wards through a maze of fallen 
logs and burnt timber up the 
valley of the Pipestone Creek ; 
and we spent our first night in 
camp in a hollow on the banks 
of the stream. It was ter- 
ribly hot and the mosquitoes 
were very active, whilst my 
first dinner—of fat bacon, ban- 
nock, and fried onions, washed 
down by three cups of strong 
tea—induced symptoms which 
for a while made me oblivious 
of the pleasures of camp-life. 
After two more days of steady 
travel, we camped in a pretty 
spot an hour below the summit 
of the Pipestone Pass. The 
heat was terrific, and I tried 
to bathe in the stream; but 
before I was half undressed 
a brigade of “bulldogs” and 
mosquitoes mustered, and, at- 
tacking me “not in single spies 
but in battalions,” fairly put 
me to rout. The “bulldog” 
is a big horse-fly whom Nature 
has armed with a formidable 
pair of forceps like scissors, that 
will sometimes draw blood. 
The horses suffered terribly 
from them, and on very hot 
days I have seen them drip- 
ping with blood under their 
attacks. Still, on the whole, 
I prefer the “bulldog” to the 
mosquitoes. The former’s nip 
may make you swear tempo- 
rarily, if audibly, but it leaves 
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no after-irritating effects. We 
lit “smudges,” or fires of damp 
grass and weeds, to drive them 
off, but they proved of little 
use. At midnight a tremend- 
ous thunderstorm broke, with 


torrents of rain, and it was’ 


not long before ,a small stream 
trickling over my ground-sheet 
showed me that our well- 
ventilated teepee or Indian 
tent, which had a big hole 
at the top, admitted water as 
well as air. Next morning 
(Wednesday, 3rd August) we 
crossed the Pipestone Pass, 
8400 feet above the sea. The 
scenery here was grand but 
desolate. Huge crags, gro 
tesque rather than beautiful, 
with cliffs nearly 3000 feet in 
height, towered on our left. 
Northwards we could see 
through the mists the twin 
summits of Mount Murchison, 
and it was evident that the 
height of 15,789 feet which 
some ancient cartographer, 
with a fine parade of accuracy, 
assigned to it, and which still 
appears in the most up-to-date 
maps, is a great exaggeration. 
The weather was cloudy, but 
it cleared up as the day wore 
on, and we had no more rain 
for three weeks. From the 
head of the pass we descended 
into the valley of the Siffleur, 
a tributary of the Saskatche- 
wan, at first through dense 
scrub of dwarf willow, and 
then once more through the 
everlasting pine-woods. The 
trail improved as we advanced, 
and we did two good days’ 
march. On the Thursday we 
saw on our left across the 
river a fine glacier descending 
from the flanks of the Murchi- 
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son group of mountains, and 
pitched our camp in a pretty 
basin amid rocky hills. The 
Siffleur, its waters fed by the 
melting of the glaciers, had 
here grown to a good - sized 
river, and as our horses were 
all required for the baggage 
(we had done all the journey 
hitherto on foot), we had to 
ford it one by one on Peyto’s 
fine mare, Pet. Byers rode 
over first, and then Peyto 
coaxed the mare back; I fol- 
lowed, and the same operation 
was repeated until we were all 
safely across. Farther on we 
found ourselves in a_ thick 
forest of tall pines with patches 
of bad muskeag, or marsh. 
Many of the trunks were rot- 
ten and tottering, and one of 
the horses had a narrow escape 
from a tree which he bumped 
against with his pack, and 
which fell right across the 
trail, narrowly missing the 
animal’s haunches. Here and 
there whole clumps had been 
blown or burned down, and 
the logs, piled in wild con- 
fusion one on another, formed 
a tangle that made our pro- 
gress very slow. However, 
our heavily laden team, though 
sinking deep in the boggy 
ground at every step, went 
gallantly on, headed by Molly, 
the old bell-mare, with her 
little foal trotting at her side. 
Every few minutes we had 
to halt while the men were 
cutting out the trail. It was 
tedious work, for one could do 
nothing except sit still on a 
log and scratch one’s mosquito 
bites, listening to the tinkling 
of Molly’s bell and the blows 
of Peyto’s axe as they re- 
2N 
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sounded through the wood. 
It was what the men called 
a “very mean trail,” though 
in places it was fairly well 
defined, and now and then we 
saw the teepee-poles of old 
Indian camping-grounds. Mat- 
ters improved when we emerged 
into the desolate valley of the 
North Saskatchewan, and the 
trail turned to the left west- 
wards across miles and miles 
of barren hills strewed with 
burned timber. A fine glacier- 
covered peak, named by Collie 
Peak Wilson, closed the view 
up the valley, the foreground 
being filled in by the windings 
of the river through picturesque 
rocky knolls. Down the val- 
ley, where the stream turned 
abruptly to the north, a murky 
copper-coloured haze hung over 
the hills, and told of forest-fires 
raging in the direction of the 
Peace river. A few miles away 
we could see the Kootenay 
Plains, a well-known camping- 
ground and market of the 
Indians in the old days when 
they traded with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. We _ soon 
reached the Saskatchewan, 
which owing to the great heat 
was in tearing flood, and struck 
an excellent trail up its right 
or south bank. The word Sas- 
katchewan signifies, I believe, 
in the Indian language, “The 
River of Turbid Waters,” and 
the torrent certainly justified 
its title, as it swept by us like 
a muddy mill-race 150 to 300 
yards in width. 

Towards sundown on Satur- 
day evening the wind changed, 
and the distant smoke-clouds 
we had observed in the morn- 
ing came rolling up the valley, 
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completely obliterating the 
mountains from view. The 
air grew suspiciously hot, and 
as a strong peaty odour assailed 
our nostrils, our thoughts natur- 
ally turned to forest-fires and 


‘the chances of our outfit escap- 


ing if the valley got ablaze. 
Woolley humorously announced 
his intention of going to bed in 
his boots—a prospect which 
alarmed me considerably more 
than the fire, for the head of 
my bed was dangerously near 
his feet, and Woolley, who was 
a great footballer in his day, in 
his dreams seemed sometimes 
to fancy that he was playing a 
fine dribbling game with the 
base of my skull. However, 
the night passed without any 
alarms, and in the morning the 
sun shone in a fairly clear sky. 
All the same the thought struck 
me that death seemed to present 
itself to the backwoods traveller 
in a charming variety of shapes, 
if half the stories one heard were 
to be believed. Apart from the 
ordinary risks inseparable from 
climbing on virgin peaks, we 
seemed to have a fair chance 
before us of being burned in 
our beds, starved, slain by 
falling trees, or drowned while 
fording rivers. 

Sunday was always our un- 
lucky day, and the 7th August 
formed no exception to the rule. 
It was tremendously hot, and, 
as the Saskatchewan was tear- 
ing down in bigger flood than 
ever, the trail along the bank 
was in many places under water. 
The horses were continually 
floundering about in deep holes, 
and I noticed that they keenly 
relished their bathes. Sud- 


denly, as we were rounding a 
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nasty corner where the bank 
dropped steeply into the torrent, 
the soft earth gave way under 
the feet of one of the pack- 
horses, and he f»ll in up to his 
neck, Finding the water nice 
and cool, and that it lightened 
the load on his back, to our 
horror he coolly swam out into 
mid-stream, and, after a des- 
perate struggle with the swift 
current, reached an island sep- 
arated from us by a channel 
thirty yards broad. I should 
explain that these Indian ponies 
take to the water like ducks, 
and directly one of the team is 
seen swimming the others fol- 
low suit and plunge in after 


him. In Morocco, where I 
have forded some _baddish 
rivers, the animals required 


much whacking and objurga- 
tion to make them enter the 
water; but in Canada they 
simply race each other to get 
in first, and that traveller is 
wise who packs his kit in per- 
fectly waterproof bags. Thus 
it happened that Molly the 
bell-mare, who was always up 
to mischief, seeing the fun, 
took a header in after her 
companion, and her foal 
promptly followed its dam. 
The little creature was turned 
bodily over by the force of the 
current, and for a moment I 
thought it must be drowned ; 
but it soon recovered itself, 
and, striking out _pluckily, 
reached the island, where it 
shook itself like a dog and 
trotted after its mamma. It 


looked as though we should 
have the whole outfit swim- 
ming, but we managed to grab 
hold of all the remaining horses 
except one, who made a bolt 
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for the water and swam gaily 
across to the three other cul- 
prits; and all four started 
grazing on the island just as 
if nothing had happened. The 
language which ensued fairly 
beat all records in backwoods 
profanity, and the smoke 
vapours fairly thickened with 
curses. The whole thing would 
have been excessively comic, 
had the possible consequences 
been less serious. The impas- 
sive Collie said not a word, but 
he looked more than usually 
grave ; indeed, the prospect of 
losing our outfit by fire or 
water seemed the only thing 
which disturbed his philosophic 
calm. Apart from the ruin of 
the trip, we should have been 
in a pretty fix without our 
provisions, and seven days’ 
march from home. 

The only way to get the 
delinquents back was to move 
on with the rest of the 
team, which we proceeded to 
do, pitching camp, however, 
directly we were out of sight 
round the corner. In ten 
minutes Peyto came in, furi- 
ously whacking the four 
dripping animals, and, needless 
to say, we found our bacon, 
flour, and sugar in a_ nice 
mess. In the afternoon the heat 
grew worse than ever, while 
every species of insect abomi- 
nation — mosquitoes, midges, 
sand-flies, black flies, and bull- 
dogs—buzzed about us, and I 
awoke from a nap on a mossy 
bank to find a tribe of ants on 
the war-path inside my shirt, 
and busily engaged in striking 
a trail down my spinal column. 
The night was not much cooler, 
and the mosquitoes, who gener- 
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ally ceased to worry us in bed, 
allowed us no sleep. Next day 
we were forced by the floods 
up into the woods, where there 
was no trail, and the men had 
terrible work with the fallen 
timber. We hoped to reach 
Bear Creek, the South or Little 
Fork of the Saskatchewan, that 
evening. The scenery grew 
grander and more alpine as we 
advanced, and several splendid 
peaks came into view whenever 
the smoke-haze lifted. The 
whole country was very like 
Switzerland in almost every 
respect, and the resemblance 
struck me more every day. 
The chief difference was that 
out here the firs grew about 
500 feet higher, and there ap- 
peared to be no alps or upland 
pastures above the tree-line. 
We did not reach Bear Creek 
till seven o’clock. Our camping- 
ground was in a magnificent 
situation at the foot of Mount 
Murchison, in an amphitheatre 
of lofty mountains near the 
junction of the South, Middle 
(or West), and North Forks. 
Here, where four valleys, all 
leading to grand mountain 
scenery, converge, will prob- 
ably be the Grindelwald or 
Chamounix of the Canadian 
Alps in the time to come, when 
this beautiful country is better 
known, and its peaks and 
glaciers become, as I venture 
to prophesy they some day will 
become, the “ Playground of 
America.” Of the individual 
mountains which environed our 
encampment I shall speak more 
fully presently. 


We spent a day at Bear 


Creek, as man and beast both 
required rest, and we had ar- 
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ranged to make a cache there 
of a considerable portion of our 
provisions and baggage. As 
we expected for the remainder 
of our journey to be continually 
fording rivers, our saddle-horses 
would be required, and it was 
therefore necessary to materially 
lighten our equipment. Bear 
Creek itself, a glacier-fed moun- 
tain torrent, sixty yards wide, 
and the worst and most danger- 
ous of these rivers, had to be 
forded on the morrow ; and, as 
I watched it rushing and foam- 
ing over its rocky bed, I can- 
not say I relished the prospect. 
However, Peyto was of opinion 
that even if you got upset you 
would probably struggle ashore 
somehow, unless you knocked 
your head against a stone,— 
“ And then,” he added philoso- 
phically, “you would die easy.” 

Early next morning, we 
mounted our horses for the 
passage, and had only gone 
down-stream a few hundred 
yards when I was appalled 
to see Peyto trying to ford 
a place at the head of a 
rapid run, where the water 
tumbled and roared amid big 
stones, and where an_ upset 
would have meant certain 
drowning. Pet, however, wiser 
than her master, refused to go 
in above her knees, and we 
found a much better place 
lower down, where the stream 
separated into three channels, 
and the whole outfit eventual- 
ly got across without mishap. 
From here we followed up the 
main valley, and presently saw 
on the other side the embouchure 
of the North Fork, which dis- 
charges the meltings of the 
great snowfields and glaciers 
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lying tothe north. Continuing 
for about two miles up the 
stream, which above the junc- 
tion is called the Middle Fork, 
we forded it at a place where 
the water spread out over a 
big wash-out, nearly half a 
mile wide; and then, turning 
down-stream on the north bank, 
camped in an angle between the 
Middle and North Forks. Our 
worst troubles were now about 
to begin. The Indian trail up 
the North Fork valley was said 
to be on the other (east) side of 
the river, and, as the latter was 
absolutely unfordable, we should 
have to force our way up its 
west bank. As this part of our 
journey has not been described 
before in print, I propose to do 
so in some detail. 

Thursday, 11th August.—Did 
not move camp. Peyto and 
Nigel went ahead to find or cut 
a trail; while Collie and I 
climbed a peak (named by him 
Survey Peak), about 9000 feet 
high, to enable him to begin his 
plane-table survey. After two 
and a half hours’ hot and tedious 
climb through the woods, bat- 
tling with fallen logs and mos- 
quitoes, we emerged into the 
open, and an easy scramble 
over loose stones took us to the 
top. The flies followed us far 
up the mountain side, and we 
experienced the novel sensation 
of chopping ice for water with 
our ice-axes, and being simul- 
taneously bitten by a cloud of 
mosquitoes and bull-dogs. The 
same perpetual haze hung over 
the landscape; no light, fleecy 
vapours floated in the sky or 
rolled lazily along the flanks of 
the hills, but a dull leaden pall 
seemed to brood, as it were, over 
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the mountain world. When 
at intervals it lifted we had 
glorious views of Mount Forbes 
(about 14,000 feet), one of the 
highest and noblest peaks of 
the Rockies—a sort of cross 
between the Dent Blanche and 
the Weisshorn. In a deep val- 
ley to the right of the peak lay 
the blue waters of Glacier Lake, 
which descend from the enor- 
mous Lyell glacier, and dis- 
charge themselves by a short 
stream into the Middle Fork. 
Southwards we could dimly see 
the bold rock and snow moun- 
tains which cluster round the 
head of Bear Creek valley, 
while right above our late 
camping - ground was the im- 
posing Murchison group, cul-. 
minating in two peaks, one a 
long serrated ridge, the other a 
gigantic square-topped féllow 
of most formidable aspect, and 
quite sheer on three sides. The 
Indians believe Mount Murchi- 
son to be the highest in the 
Rackies, and, though it does 
not actually exceed 11,500 or 
12,000 feet, it is nevertheless a 
very fine mountain. To the 
north the view was circum- 
scribed by desolate limestone 
ranges, with curious rock forms 
like the Dolomites, one peak 
having a curious gash or rift 
cleaving the summit in two. 
The next four days were one 
long battle with woods and . 
muskeags and rivers, during 
which we only advanced about 
twelve miles. Had we had less 
resolute and hard-working men 
than Peyto and his staff, our 
trip must inevitably have ended 
in failure. As it was, we more 
than once feared we should be 
forced to turn back. Still, for 
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us people, who were not obliged 
to be always log-chopping, the 
time passed very pleasantly ; 
indeed, our life in camp would 
have been an ideal one but for 
the flies, and they only annoyed 
us for a few days more. The 
evenings were especially de- 
lightful, as we smoked our pipes 
after dinner on the mossy 
banks of the river, listening 
to the swish of the rushing 
waters and watching the sun 
go down in a soft mellow haze 
which irradiated the mountains 
with its delicate tints. We 
were right under the great 
cliffs of Peak Wilson, which 
rose 6000 feet from the opposite 
bank to its glacier - crowned 
summit ; and as the sun went 
down its rays reddened the 
great towers, bastions, and 
buttresses of crag, with a rich 
glow that contrasted sharply 
with the dense gloom of the 
intervening canyons. There 
was not much bird or animal 
life in the lower forests. An 
occasional tom-tit, a wood- 
pecker with a voice like a fish- 
ing-reel being rapidly unwound, 
and a few dippers along the 
river banks, represented the 
feathered tribe; while the 
“chipmunk,” most engaging 
of little squirrels, scolding and 
chattering in the pine branches 
as you invade his sanctuary, 
afforded constant entertainment 
both to men and dogs. We 
had expected to meet with a 
few Indians now and then; but 
I may mention here that, 
strange as it may seem, we 
never met a single human be- 
ing, red, black, or white, during 
our whole journey, until we 
were quite near home. 





On the 14th, being Sunday, 
our unlucky day, the horses 
got lost, and we had a terrible 
job to find them, The men 
had a very long day’s work, so 
that evening we dispensed with 
the teepee and camped in the 
open air round the fire, beguil- 
ing the time with tales of 
Klondyke and other prospect- 
ing yarns. Our men proved 
excellent company, and Byers 
in particular, who was a great 
politician, and a theologian of 
decidedly advanced views, was 
a most amusing talker. Next 
morning, while Peyto and Nigel 
went ahead in search of the 
trail, I scrambled up the steep 
sides of a neighbouring creek 
with the rifle in search of goat 
or bear, but without success. 
At one o’clock the men returned, 
and dejectedly reported that 
a mile farther on a big river 
came in from the west down a 
wide valley filled with impass- 
able muskeag. It was evident 
that their tempers were begin- 
ning to give way under their 
manifold trials; but Collie was 
successful in soothing them 
with mild words and whisky- 
and-water. There was nothing 
for it but to ford the muddy 
torrent on our right, even if we 
had to swim for it, or to give up 
the trip. Peyto was inclined to 
think that the river was unford- 
able; but after several plucky 
attempts he forced his mare 
across, and the whole outfit 
followed. The water in mid- 
stream was within a few inches 
of the horses’ backs ; but though 
the current was very swift the 
bottom was good, and we all 
got over with nothing worse 
than wet legs and damp packs. 
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Following the wide stony bed 
of the river for a while, we re- 
crossed it without difficulty 
above the junction, and camped 
in the angle between the two 
streams. The tributary ap- 
peared to be fully as large as 
the North Fork, although it is 
not marked on the maps. It 
flows sluggishly eastwards in a 
deep winding channel, and the 
valley, which is nearly half a 
mile wide, was covered with 
large bogs and lagoons. I 
walked some distance up it 
with the rifle, until I was 
stopped by dense underwood 
and muskeag, and I noticed 
that there seemed to be no 
mountains of any size towards 
its head, while a fairly well- 
worn trail seemed to point to 
its leading to a pass over into 
the valley of the Columbia. I 
found no game except a few 
“fool-hen,” or willow-grouse, 
which were always acceptable 
additions to our larder. The 
“fool-hen” is so called on ac- 
count of its habit of sitting 
placidly on a low fir-branch un- 
til it is knocked down with a 
long pole or has its head blown 
off with a rifle bullet. To 
show the confiding nature of 
this bird, I may recount the 
following anecdote. Collie and 
I one day each fired four ex- 
ceedingly bad shots at an old 
cock with a toy revolver, and it 
scarcely moved, only ducking 
slightly when a bullet removed 
two of its tail-feathers. Fin- 
ally, as our ammunition was 
running short, Collie, who seems 
as much at home on trees as he 
is on rocks, brilliantly swarmed 
up the trunk of a neighbouring 
pine and “potted” the over- 
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trustful fowl at a distance of 
five feet. 

Next morning we struck a 
fairly good trail, and all went 
smoothly —I might have said 
“swimmingly,” for during one 
of our numerous fordings of 
the river Pet was carried off 
her feet in a deep hole. In 
two minutes the whole outfit 
had plunged in after her and 
were swimming about merrily, 
except two of the lazy ones that 
I managed to collar. The val- 
ley contracted as we advanced, 
and we bivouacked once more 
a la belle étoile at the foot of 
a lofty cliff. I was awakened 
at eleven o’clock by loud talk- 
ing and laughing, and saw the 
men trooping back into camp 
armed with guns, hatchets, 
lanterns, &c. <A large animal, 
presumably a bear, had been 
heard moving in the thicket. 
It turned out to be Woolley 
looking for a dark place out 
of the moonlight wherein to 
change his photographic plates. 

Our eighteenth and last day’s 
march was a long one. We 
left without regret the banks 
of the Saskatchewan, which 
had caused ‘us so much trouble 
and anxiety, and presently saw 
it emerging from the glacier 
which forms the source of its 
main stream. The trail rose 
rapidly, and we had a steep 
but delightful ride through a 
forest of giant pines with 
trunks of a rich glowing red. 
Below us a tributary of the 
Saskatchewan plunged in a 
magnificent cataract into a 
deep gorge. Turning westwards, 
we passed through some pretty 
park-like glades, and emerged 
into a flat open valley. We 
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had passed the watershed un- 
awares, for the tiny streamlet 
that now meandered peacefully 
through the meadows was the 
infant Athabasca starting on 
its long journey to the Great 
Slave Lake and the Arctic 
Ocean. Curiously enough the 
Saskatchewan rivulet, flowing 
down from the opposite hill, 
passes within fifty yards of it. 
We made our permanent camp 
in a charming spot in the 
woods at an elevation of 7000 
feet. Immediately opposite was 
a noble rock and snow - peak 
12,000 feet high, which we 
called Mount Athabasca; and 
a fine glacier, similarly named, 
descended to the head of the 
valley. The spirits of us three 
climbers rose high at the pros- 
pect of being once more on the 
ice and snow, and we arranged to 
attack the peak next day. After 
dinner, however, an inspection 
of our commissariat disclosed 
an alarming state of affairs. 
We had flour for five, and 
bacon for barely two, days. 
Meat must be procured some- 
how and soon, or we should 
be starved into retreat, and 
the trip would result in igno- 
minious failure. I therefore 
suggested to Collie that I had 
better give up the climb and 
go in search of mountain-sheep, 
or bighorn, which were said to 
be fairly plentiful in the sur- 
rounding hills; and he said he 
would be very glad if I would 
do so. 

Accordingly, next morning 
my two companions started for 
Athabasca Peak; while Peyto, 
Nigel, and I went hunting to 
the north of the camp to the 
top of a broad grass - covered 
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pass (Wilcox Pass), surrounded 
by hills of moderate height, 
which led over into the main 
Athabasca valley. Here we 
separated, Peyto going off to 
hunt by himself. We had a 
splendid view of the dazzling 
glacier-clad slopes of Mount 
Athabasca, while northwards 
was the grandest range of moun- 
tains that I had hitherto seen. 
Behind it, and overtopping a 
scarped rock-peak with a 
curious snow - cap or crown, 
was a majestic black mass, 
which from its situation we 
imagined to be Mount Brown. 
We had no time, however, to 
spend upon scenery, for, while 
crossing a patch of soft mud, 
we noticed fresh sheep-tracks, 
and five minutes later we saw 
the animals which made them 
moving slowly away across a 
wide rocky basin. There were 
eighteen of them, mostly ewes 
and lambs; but I managed to 
make out two rams with fairly 
good heads. I was much struck 
with the size and noble appear- 
ance of the bighorn. His long 
legs, smooth tawny coat, and 
graceful carriage, are sugges- 
tive much more of an antelope 
than a sheep. It was mid- 
day, and the sheep presently 
settled down for their noon- 
tide siesta; but the ground 
was too open for a stalk, so 
we lay there watching them 
for two hours. At last they 
got up and went off, and 
Nigel was for following them 
at once; but, remembering how 
in chamois-hunting the old doe 
sentinel of the herd always pops 
up where you least expect her, 
and spoils your stalk, I deter- 
mined to wait a little. Sure 
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enough, in five minutes an old 
ewe appeared on a rock and 
looked round to see if the 
coast was clear before making 
her exit. We followed the 
animals up a side-valley, Nigel 
displaying much skill in track- 
ing, until we came to a muddy 
lake lying at the foot of a 
fine peak of which he is the 
eponymous hero. Here we saw 
the sheep, who had joined an- 
other herd, lying on a grassy 
knoll by the lake. Time was 
pressing; so I decided to at- 
tempt a stalk, leaving Nigel 
to watch the sheep and to 
signal to me if they shifted 
their position. I made a long 
détour, and coming across two 
ewes on the way I stalked 
them — luckily, as it turned 
out — without success. Mean- 
while the herd had evidently 
seen me; though being a long 
way off they were not much 
frightened, but retreated slow- 
ly along the shore of the lake 
up the valley. Hoping to cut 
them off, I scrambled up the 
stony hillside as hard as I 
could, and in half an hour 
came upon the entire herd 
browsing peacefully in a_hol- 
low below me. The ewes and 
lambs were over 200 yards 
distant, but I slithered down 
the sharp stones thirty yards 
nearer — to the great detri- 
ment of my breeches. A few 
rams with finely curved horns 
grazed 60 or 70 yards farther 
off; but being after meat rather 
than heads, I decided to leave 
them alone. It was six o’clock, 
and I had no time to lose; but, 
knowing how much depended 
on the shot, I felt horribly 
nervous, and my heart was 
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going thump, thump against 
my ribs as I fired at the 
nearest ewe. She sprang up, 
and, after running fully 200 
yards, fell dead. The rest 
scattered in all directions, and, 
keeping carefully concealed, I 
fired several more shots at 
them as they made off, kill- 
ing two others, and, unfortu- 
nately, wounding as many 
more. I much regretted the 
necessity for this slaughter, 
but the straits we were in 
left me no alternative. Nigel 
soon joined me, and we had 
only gralloched two of our 
quarry when the approach of 
night compelled us to make 
tracks homewards, and it was 
past ten o'clock when we 
reached the camp. 

Collie and Woolley had not re- 
turned, and our men were evi- 
dently getting anxious, though 
I explained to them that when 
they got more used to the ways 
of climbers they would not feel 
alarmed when a party did not 
come back for dinner. None 
the less, I was very glad when 
the flicker of a lantern, like a 
glowworm in the wood, an- 
nounced their approach. They 
had had a splendid rock and 
ice climb up a difficult aréte ; 
and since, owing to the time 
occupied in surveying, it was 
late in the afternoon when they 
started from the summit, they . 
had made a somewhat daring 
dash down a new aréte. It was 
a leap in the dark even for two 
such first-rate mountaineers, 
but it was justified by success. 
They reported having seen an 
enormous glacier and _ several 
very fine peaks, the highest of 
which Collie imagined—wrong- 
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ly, as it transpired — to be 
Mount Hooker, and he thought 
that with a long day’s work we 
might manage to climb it. I 
certainly had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with my first day’s 
sport in the Rockies; but the 
price paid for it was a heavy 
one, as I undoubtedly missed 
the finest climb of the trip. 
Lest, however, the reader 
should imagine that we were in 
a kind of sportsman’s paradise, 
I may as well say here that, 
though I hunted several other 
days, and kept continually spy- 
ing en route, we never saw an- 
other head of game during the 
whole trip except one small 


bear! Those blessed bighorn. 


had saved the situation for us; 
and I shall always regard that 
day’s work as the most remark- 
able stroke of luck which ever 
befell me. 

The next day Collie and 
Woolley rested, while Peyto, 
Nigel, and I brought down the 
quarry. The following after- 
noon we shouldered our packs, 
Nigel and Roy assisting, and 
bivouacked at the foot of the 
Athabasca Glacier for an attack 
next morning on the distant 
pseudo-Hooker. We took Roy 
and Nigel, who had never been 
on a glacier before, for a walk 
on the ice of the Athabasca 
before they returned to camp, 
and they seemed much interest- 
ed by what they saw. A 
thunderstorm was growling 
among the hills to the north, at 
the head of Athabasca valley, 
and the vivid lightning flashes 
kept me awake all night ; while 
I lay listening to the stones 
trickling down the dirty ice- 
cliff below us, the loud murmur 


of the torrents, now rising in 
volume, now falling, with the 
varying gusts of wind, and the 
occasional roar of an avalanche 
falling down the sides of Mount 
Athabasca. We rose at 1.30 
A.M., and after boiling our choc- 
olate, started by lantern-light 
up the glacier, which at first 
was easy enough. Dawn broke 
at five in a dark and lowering 
sky, and the crevasses growing 
wider and more numerous, kept 
us dodging backwards and for- 
wards without making much 
progress ; so that I often fancied 
myself on the Mer de Glace or 
ascending the ice-fall of the 
Col du Géant. There were 
three separate ice-falls, and at 
the second one we put on the 
rope, Collie leading, while I, as 
the weakest vessel of the three, 
occupied the centre. Collie 
threaded the mazes of the 
crevasses and seracs with much 
skill, and they certainly afforded 
ample scope for mountaineering 
talent. The seracs, or ice- 
pinnacles, were not particularly 
striking, but the crevasses were 
unsurpassably _ fine. Huge 
chasms of immense depth 
yawned beneath us, branching 
out below into mysterious cav- 
erns and long winding grottoes, 
whose sides were tinged with 
that strangely beautiful glacial 
blue and festooned with icicles 
of all sizes. 

We had been going for nearly 
five hours before we emerged 
on to the upper glacier, and the 
wonders of that unknown region 
of snow and ice were unfolded 
to me. We were on the edge 
of an immense ice-field, bigger 
than the biggest in Switzerland 
—that is to say, than the Ewige 
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Schneefeld and the Aletsch Gla- 
cier combined—which stretched 
away for miles like a rolling 
snow-covered prairie. Here, 
indeed, we were “alone at the 
heart of the world.” Out of 
this elevated plateau great 
peaks, not packed closely to- 
gether like the Alps, but sparse 
and few in number, towered 
here and there like rocky islets 
from a frozen sea. To the 
south was the double - headed 
Mount Lyell; north of Lyell, 
and not more than eight miles 
from us, was a magnificent 
mountain mass resembling the 
Finsteraarhorn, which we 
judged to be nearly 14,000 feet 
high. We have named this 
peak, which does not appear on 
any map, Mount Bryce, after 
the distinguished author of 
‘The American Common- 
wealth,’ who is now President 
of the Alpine Club. It is the 
fashion across the Atlantic to 
name mountains after people, 
though we departed from this 
custom in many instances, 
notably in the case of the 
goal of our expedition, the 
pseudo Hooker, which Collie 
christened Mount Columbia. 
This fine snow-peak is unques- 
tionably the monarch of the 
group. It did not look par- 
ticularly difficult, but it proved 
to be much farther off than we 
thought, and after two more 
hours’ steady tramp across the 
snow without reaching its base, 
we gave it up. We were near 
the edge of a magnificent 
cirque of frowning precipices 
formed by Mount Columbia and 
two fine peaks called the Twins. 
Retracing our steps, we as- 
cended, after a laborious climb 
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through the soft snow, a 
rounded summit (11,700) which 
we named the Dome. The 
Dome is not a very striking 
mountain in itself, but Dr Collie 
observes that hydrographically 
it is one of the most interesting 
in North America. Viewed in 
this sense it is the very apex, as 
it were, of the Rocky Mountain 
Range, for the meltings of its 
snows descend into three great 
river-systems, flowing into three 
separate oceans—to the Colum- 
bia and thence to the Pacific ; 
to Hudson’s Bay vid the Sas- 
katchewan ; and by the Atha- 
basca to the Arctic Ocean. It 
was now three o'clock, and 
gathering storm-clouds  ob- 
scured the view, so we ran 
down the snow as fast as the 
hidden crevasses permitted to 
the head of the Athabasca ice- 
fall. The storm broke before 
we got off the glacier, and we 
reached camp that night 
drenched to the skin. 

We still fondly believed that 
two of the great peaks in our 
neighbourhood were Brown and 
Hooker; but the whereabouts 
of the Athabasca Pass and the 
lake known as The Commit- 
tee’s Punch-Bowl seemed more 
of a mystery than ever, as 
we could see no pass over 
the range which was feasible 
for horses, or, indeed, for men, 
unless they were practised 
mountaineers. Mr Wilcox, the © 
author of a delightful book, 
‘Camping in the Canadian 
Rockies, was said to have 
reached the Punch - Bowl, vid 
the pass named after him, two 
years before us; but there is no 
record of the trip. Moreover, 
while hunting again one day in 
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my Wild Sheep Valley and 
Hills, I had an unusually clear 
view of the mountains to the 
north, and made a rough but 
careful sketch of them; and 
the result of my observations 
seemed to be that no pass could 
possibly exist between any of 
the peaks near the supposed 
Brown and Hooker by which 
any four - footed animal less 
active than a goat could cross, 
The solution of the problem 
seemed as far off as ever, so 
after a consultation we de- 
cided to move half the out- 
fit over Wilcox Pass into 
the Athabasca main valley. 
This we accordingly did, leav- 
ing poor Roy alone to look after 
the camp. 

The Athabasca fiows through 
a wide valley, covered in most 
places with an ugly wash-out, 
which we found, however, very 
convenient for travelling pur- 
poses. The general features of 
the scenery were less attractive 
than those of the charming vale 
we had left, though the moun- 
tains here were on a bigger 
scale, and Athabasca Peak 
nobly filled the head of the 
valley. We had hoped to find 
a lateral glen by which we 
could reach the foot of Mount 
Columbia; but the mountains 
slope on their eastern sides in a 
continuous line of cliffs, inter- 
sected only at places by impas- 
sable ice-falls. We, therefore, 
followed the bed of the stream 
for some miles, and camped at 
an elevation of 5600 feet near 
the mouth of a gorge, down 
which a creek tumbled in a 
picturesque cascade. Our men 
spent the next morning vainly 
prospecting for gold, and in the 
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afternoon we took our sleep- 
ing - bags and provisions and 
ascended the gorge, with a view 
to sleeping out, for some peak 
of the main range. The stream 
issued from a glacier descending 
from a group of mountains 
with three principal summits, 
of which the northern one 
(Diadem Peak) was the curious 
snow-crowned peak I had seen 
from Wild Sheep Hills. The 
central and highest summit 
was named by Collie after 
Woolley, and the third after 
my humble self. Our two 
peaks appeared to have been 
sadly misbehaving themselves 
in bygone ages. A tremendous 
rock - fall had evidently taken 
place from their ugly bare 
limestone cliffs, and the whole 
valley, nearly half a mile wide, 
was covered to a depth of some 
hundreds of feet with boulders 
and débris. In our united ex- 
periences in the Alps, the Hima- 
layas, the Caucasus, and other 
mountains, we had never seen 
indications of a landslide on so 
colossal a scale. Following the 
edge of the glacier, we bivou- 
acked, our objective next day 
being Peak Woolley, which we 
hoped to climb by a steep ice- 
fall that separated it from 
Diadem. I made a delicious 
bed of heather and pine twigs, 
and slept soundly till I was 
awoke by the rain pattering on 
my sleeping-bag. The weather 
had changed for the worse, and 
the pale sickly light of an un- 
promising dawn had overspread 
the eastern sky when we started 
up the glacier. All went well 
as far as the foot of the ice-fall, 
when a black cloud that had 
been gathering over Mount 
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Columbia burst, and heavy rain 
drove us to seek shelter under a 
friendly rock. In five minutes 
it cleared, and we were just 
putting on the rope for our 
ascent of the ice-fall, when with 
a roar and a clatter some tons 
of ice that had broken off 
near the summit came tumbling 
down, splintering into frag- 
ments in their descent. The 
five minutes’ delay had been 
a lucky one, so we took the 
friendly hint and left that ice- 
fall alone. The only alterna- 
tive peak was Diadem, which 
we climbed in about four hours, 
three rock-chimneys and some 
steep rocks near the top afford- 
ing us a certain amount of 
diversion. The rocks were not 
particularly difficult, but great 
care was necessary, owing to 
their excessive rottenness. The 
snow crown proved to be 100 
feet high, and from its top 
(11,600) a wonderful panorama 
burst upon us, in spite of the 
murky atmosphere. Standing, 
as we were, on the Great Divide, 
we looked down upon a marvel- 
lous complexity of peak and 
valley, of shaggy forest and 
shining stream, with here and 
there a blue lake nestling in the 
recesses of the hills. Quite 
close, as it seemed, the over- 
powering mass of the supposed 
Mount Brown (now called 
Mount Alberta) towered frown- 
ing 2000 feet above us. It was 
a superb peak, like a gigantic 
castle in shape, with terrific 
black cliffs falling sheer on 
three sides. On almost every 
side, far as the eye could 
reach, the world of mountains 
extended: taken individually, I 
have seen finer peaks elsewhere, 
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but what impressed me here was 
a sense of their seemingly end- 
less continuity. Northwards, as 
was to be expected, the land- 
scape presented a sterner and 
more forbidding aspect: indeed, 
the softer and more homely 
features of Alpine scenery were 
everywhere absent. One missed 
the green pastures dotted about 
with brown chalets, and the 
familiar tinkle of the cow-bells 
would have sounded more musi- 
cal than ever on my ears,—for, 
as I think Mr Leslie Stephen 
observes in ‘The Playground 
of Europe,’ these evidences of 
civilisation improve rather than 
spoil mountain scenery. 

Collie’s surveying kept us 
some time at the top, and 
bitterly cold work it was. We 
descended the peak through 
pelting hail, while the thunder 
roared and rattled among the 
crags in grand style, so that we 
were more than once constrained 
to halt and throw aside our 
ice-axes for fear of the light- 
ning. In the woods we were 
struck with a still worse storm, 
with hailstones as big as—well, 
of the usual size—that hurt 
as they hit you; and again 
we ran down into camp like 
three drowned rats. During 
the night another thunderstorm, 
the fifth in twenty-four hours, 
broke over us; but though the 
drippings from our leaky tent 
soaked my already damp sleep- 
ing-bag, I slept soundly through 
it all. 

In the morning we struck 
the tents and returned over 
Wilcox Pass to the camp. Pro- 
visions were again running 
short, so we decided to make 
tracks homewards, and moved 
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the tents on the following day 
a few hours down the valley. 
Peyto and I started ahead of 
the others to hunt sheep up a 
valley leading to the head- 
waters of the Brazeau river. 
On the way we found a con- 
siderable tract of forest on fire, 
the charred tree-trunks and 
half-burned foliage presenting a 
curious patchwork of green and 
black, while the peaty earth 
was still smouldering and emit- 
ting volumes of smoke. Two 
of our men, who had left the 
caravan to go hunting on the 
way up, had lit a fire to cook 
a fool-hen, and had carelessly 
omitted to perform what is 
every backwoodsman’s first duty 
—namely, to thoroughly extin- 
guish it. Had the weather 
been finer the previous week we 
should probably have found the 
whole valley ablaze and our 
retreat down the Saskatchewan 
cut off—a cheerful prospect for 
a party with next to nothing 
to eat! Leaving the fire, we 
pushed our horses on to the 
_ summit of the pass, where we 
tethered them and descended 
on foot some distance down the 
stream of the Brazeau. It was 
a pleasant valley, with low 
rounded hills, prettily wooded, 
on either side, that reminded 
me of Wales. We saw plenty 
of tracks, but no sheep, and 
returned to camp empty-handed, 
and for the third time soaked 
to the skin with rain. The 
morning was gloriously fine, and 
we made a forced march down 
the North Fork, so as to reach 
our cache of provisions at Bear 
Creek as soon as possible. The 
camp was pitched in a grove 
of burned trees, some of them 
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so rickety that a push of the 
hand sent them over. We were 
now on very short commons, hav- 
ing no meat and very little bread, 
and the poor dogs were abso- 
lutely starving ; but it rained all 
next day, and we had to remain 
incamp. We ate our last sar- 
dine that evening, reserving 
three crusts of bread for break- 
fast on the morrow, when we 
pushed on as hard as we could 
down the left bank of the river. 
Arriving at the main stream of 
the Saskatchewan, we managed 
to ford it below the mouth of 
the North Fork, the cold wea- 
ther having greatly reduced the 
volume of water. Bear Creek 
offered no difficulty. As we 
neared the cache, Collie tried to 
inflame our imaginations by 
drawing lurid pictures of a 
band of Indians gorged with 
our bacon and roaring drunk 
on our whisky; but we found 
everything just as we had 
left it. 

Meat was still very scanty, 
so I spent most of the next 
day wandering about the woods 
of Bear Creek in search of 
fool-hen. One wants to be 
perfectly alone to fully appre- 
ciate the mystery and the utter 
solitude of these great forests. 
The scarcity of bird and animal 
life serves to heighten the im- 
pression of loneliness, and you 
may walk for hours without 
hearing a sound except the roar 
of some distant torrent or ava- 
lanche, and the soughing of the 
wind in the tall pines and the 
creaking of their gigantic limbs. 
Only the play of light and shade 
between the swaying branches 
causes the imagination at times 
to people their recesses with 
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moving shapes and figures, that 
are curiously lifelike and dis- 
tinct. The forests of the Sel- 
kirks are less desolate, as one 
sees more birds and beasts, and 
the vegetation and timber are 
far more picturesque. 

Next morning we tried to 
climb one of the spurs of Mount 
Murchison. We had a very 
bad hour with the logs in the 
wood, and when we got out 
into the open above the trees, 
the weather gave us little en- 
couragement. <A tedious shale- 
slope led up to steep rocks 
which afforded some interesting 
scrambles, Woolley manipulat- 
ing a big jammed stone in a 
rock-chimney with much skill. 
We halted for lunch on an 
aréte at a height of about 9000 
feet. As the mountains were 
enveloped in mist and it was 
snowing steadily, we had no 
view to speak of, but two re- 
markable phenomena attracted 
our attention. The first was 
a tall column of rock that had 
become detached from the cliff 
and formed a slender pillar 
400 feet high and tapering 
towards the summit and base. 
Much more extraordinary, how- 
ever, was a group of rocks, 
formed, as it seemed, of petri- 
fied tree-trunks with numerous 
fossilised remains at their base. 
In his paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society on 
February 13, Dr Collie ex- 
presses the opinion that these 
were really gigantic petrified 
seaweed. What a tremendous 
upheaval must have occurred 
to throw them up here! Nor 
am I aware of any similar re- 
mains having been previously 
found at so great an elevation. 
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The weather steadily got worse, 
so Collie carefully photographed 
the petrified trees, and we re- 
turned to camp. 

Sunday, 4th Sept.—Pushed on 
up Bear Creek towards the Bow 
Pass. Violent hailstorms, fol- 
lowed by heavy snow, in which 
we hopelessly lost the trail 
through the wood. Camped in 
slush on the edge of a muskeag. 
Bitterly cold night, with hard 
frost. The morning was bril- 
‘antly fine, and the sun shone 
in a cloudless sky. Ice crystals 
sparkled on every leaf and twig, 
the pails and buckets were all 
frozen hard, and Byers asked 
for time to thaw his socks be- 
fore he could put them on and 
give us our breakfast. At the 
summit of the Bow Pass (6700) 
we left the trail, and, ascending 
a hill to the right, had a glori- 
ous view of Murchison and the 
Waputehk Mountains. The 
most striking of these is the 
Pyramid (about 11,200), whose 
eastern face descends in an al- 
most sheer cliff 6000 feet high 
to the valley. Our camp was 
pitched on the shore of the 
Bow Lake, a beautiful sheet 
of water embosomed in high 
mountains. It is full of big 
trout, and the whole district, 
which is well described in Mr 
Wilcox’s book, can be recom- 
mended to people with a taste 
for camp-life. 

On Wednesday, 7th Septem- 
ber, we had our last climb. 
Following the northern shore 
of the lake, we passed the 
mouth of a remarkable gorge, 
with a big jammed stone form- 
ing a natural bridge, and 
reached the foot of the Bow 
Glacier, which descends from 
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the great Waputehk ice-field. 
The upper ice- fall proved 


troublesome, and four or five 
razor-edged ridges, connected 
by rickety ice-bridges, and with 
deep crevasses on either side, 
gave us the most ticklish piece 
of mountaineering work which 
I had during the whole trip. 
It did not last long, however, 
and soon we were on the névé 
of the Waputehk, which, though 
Mr Wilcox errs greatly when 
he says that it is much the big- 
gest ice-field in the Rockies, is 
still a very fine glacier. The 
surrounding peaks do not ex- 
ceed 11,000 feet, and are not 
particularly striking in form. 
The upper slopes of our peak 
were covered with fresh snow, 
and we had a terrible grind 
before we reached the top. Its 
height was 10,100 feet, and our 
view was one of the most re- 
markable I have ever seen, in 
respect of the multitude of 
mountains visible. Beginning 
southwards in this wonderful 
panorama, the first peak to 
catch my eye was Mount As- 
siniboine, the finest and highest 
south of the railway; next on 
the right rose Mount Temple 
and the Laggan group; the 
Ottertail mountains, and a 
group of unknown peaks; the 
Selkirks, with Mount Sir Don- 
ald, seventy miles distant, 
standing up quite clear; the 
Gold Range; next, and much 
nearer, the Freshfield group; 
Mount Forbes, towering above 
all competitors; the double- 
peaked Mount Lyell, partially 
obscuring Mounts Bryce and 
Columbia; Peak Wilson and 
the Murchison group; then the 
Slate Range, with innumerable 
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smaller summits; while over 
all was a cloudless sky of more 
than Italian blue. 

Having next to no meat, we 
had been living practically on 
bread and porridge; but next 
evening we caught some fine 
trout in the Bow river, which 
took a fly readily, in spite of all 
we had been told to the con- 
trary. Friday the 9th was our 
last morning in camp, and it 
afforded us a little mild excite- 
ment in the shape of a bear 
which was sighted on a hill 
above the camp. Peyto and I 
went after him; but he got 
our wind, and was seen by the 
party in camp to gallop over a 
range of hills 8000 feet high 
into the valley of the Blaeberry 
Creek. Our troubles were not 
yet over, as the burned timber 
in the woods above Laggan 
were worse than anything we 
had hitherto seen, the fallen 
trunks piled one upon another 
presenting a most extraordin- 
ary tangle. There were places 
where we walked on tree-trunks 
for some hundreds of yards’ 
without ever touching the 
ground. I cannot help think- 
ing that it would repay the 
C.P.R. authorities to cut a good 
trail as far as Bow lake, as the 
district offers many attractions 
to sportsmen and fishermen as 
well as to mountain climbers. 
How the horses got through it 
all I don’t know, as Collie and 
I dismounted and walked on 
ahead of the caravan. The dis- 
tant scream of a C.P.R. locomo- 
tive warned us that we were 
approaching the haunts of men, 
and at five o’clock we found 
ourselves once more at Laggan 
railway - station. The outfit 
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arrived an hour later, the men 
looking like chimney - sweeps 
from their battle with the 
burned timber, and we bade a 
last farewell to our tents and 
horses. Our life in camp, with 
its varied incidents and ex- 
periences, was now a thing of 
the past; civilisation, with its 
feather - beds and table - d’hétes, 
would claim us for its own, and 
our difficulties and struggles 
with woods and rivers and 
mountains would henceforth be 
nothing more than a pleasant 
memory. 

After our return to England, 
Dr Collie and I studied the 
works of the old Canadian ex- 
plorers to find out who it was 
that discovered and named 
Mount Brown and Mount 
Hooker, and he eventually un- 
earthed an old and obscure 
magazine, containing the ac- 
count of the journey of one 
David Douglas, which estab- 
lished the identity and _ loca- 
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tion of those two semi-mythical 
giants beyond all question. 
Hence it is evident that Pro- 
fessor Coleman was right in 
saying that they are compara- 
tively insignificant summits. It 
is evident also that the Atha- 
basca Pass does not, as all the 
maps make out, traverse the 
main chain of the Rockies, but 
quite subordinate hills several 
miles to the west. The main 
range, therefore, which was 
the scene of our operations, is 
virgin ground ; and the Colum- 
bia Glacier and the peaks rising 
out of it must be regarded as 
the true culmination of the 
northern Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem. Lastly, Mount Brown and 
Mount Hooker must be deposed 
from their pride of place as the 
mountain monarchs of this part 
of the world, and Mount Col- 
umbia, Mount Bryce, and Mount 
Alberta must reign in their 
stead. 
Hue E. M. STuTFIELD. 
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Sir WILLIAM BUTLER’S re- 
markable book! has brought to 
my mind many recollections, both 
sad and stirring. It seems to 
me a masterly presentment of 
a life of no ordinary kind. It 
seems to me to state with calm- 
ness and to prove with clearness 
the beauty of a noble character, 
and to set forth impartially and 
dispassionately the historical 
events in which Sir George 
Colley was a chief actor—events 
around which political and party 
strife has stormed and raged. 
I shall not attempt to review 
the book, for I could not pre- 
tend to be an impartial critic. 
It is the work of a personal 
friend and old comrade, about 
one who in his life was also 
my comrade and friend, and all 
that I propose is to add a brief 
humble tribute, drawn from my 
personal recollections, to the 
memory of one whom to know 
was to love and honour. 

It was my lot to be associated 
with Sir George Colley or to 
follow after him on many oc- 
casions. We were colleagues 
as instructors in military his- 
tory at home; we were com- 
rades in the Ashanti war of 
1873-74; we served together 
on Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff 
in Natal in 1875; we again 
served together in Zululand 
and the Transvaal in 1879. 
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I succeeded him in the duties 
of chief of the staff in South 
Africa in the latter year; and 
again, only a few months later, 
in 1880, I succeeded him as 
private secretary to the Vice- 
roy of India, so that I had 
ample opportunities of know- 
ing him and his work under 


‘many and varied conditions. 


We first became acquainted 
in 1868, when I was appointed 
Professor of Military History 
at Woolwich, and he was ex- 
aminer in that subject for the 
Council of Military Education.* 
I was at once struck with the 
clearness and fairness of the 
questions set by him in his 
examination papers. Nearly 
all of them were directed to 
exercise the thinking powers 
of the students, but not all: 
some were simply directed to 
bring out their knowledge and 
memory of historical facts. 
And he explained to me that 
while the former class of ques- 
tion aimed at stimulating to 
the fullest the abilities of 
the ablest and most original 
thinkers, the latter class of 
question was given to enable 
the students who had not 
original ability, but who had 
worked conscientiously and 
well according to their lights, 
to reap the reward of their 
efforts, and obtain the quali- 





1 The Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley, K.C.S.1I., C.B., C.M.G., by Lieut.- 


General Sir William F. Butler, K.C.B. 
2 See page 80 of the Life. 
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fying amount of marks. He 
also explained to me that in 
allotting marks for the answers 
to the questions in which he 
asked for views and opinions, 
he was not influenced by the 
agreement or non-agreement of 
the opinions stated with his 
own views, but judged them 
entirely by the clearness and 
ability with which they were 
stated and reasoned out. He 
entirely believed that the ob- 
ject of teaching military his- 
tory, strategy, and tactics was 
not to cram the minds of our 
future officers with facts and 
theories, but to enable them 
from facts to deduce principles, 
which would help them when 
in time to come they would 
have to think for themselves 
in situations of difficulty. 

I soon learnt that I was in 
presence of no ordinary mind, 
but of one which used facts 
in order to arrive at principles ; 
and in 1869, having undertaken 
to lecture at the United Service 
Institution on the Last Cam- 
paign of Hanover, I wrote to 
him for his opinion on certain 
points, and received in reply 
that masterly sketch of the 
spirit of the new Prussian 
tactics, which is given by Sir 
William Butler at pages 81-84 
of the Life, and of which he 
says, “It will be allowed that 
the man who had thus early 
caught the principles and ob- 
jects of modern battle tactics 
possessed a rare power of in- 
sight into questions upon which 
may depend the existence of 
nations.” 

In May 1873, at the request 
of the Council of the United 
Service Institution, I lectured 
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on “The Tactics of the Three 
Arms as modified to meet the 
requirements of the present 
day.” In the discussion which 
followed, many of our ablest 
soldiers and deepest military 
thinkers took part: Sir Ed- 
ward Hamley, Sir Patrick 
M‘Dougall, Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons, and some of the finest 
of the older school, Sir William 
Codrington, Sir Percy Herbert, 
and Lord de Ros. Reading the 
speeches again now, I have no 
hesitation in saying that by far 
the ablest and most far-seeing 
was that by Colonel Colley, 
which opened the discussion. 
It is a masterpiece of close 
and analytical argument. Com- 
mencing by showing that only 
a small part of a force can 
attempt flank-attacks, and that 
the great bulk of it must be 
prepared to attack to its 
front, or remain inoperative, 
he proved how superior the 
new formations must be to the 
old for such frontal attack. 
After distinguishing between 
the formations required for 
bringing troops into position 
for the final rush, and those 
needed for carrying out that 
rush, he spoke of attack 
with the bayonet, said that 
every nation in Europe be- 
lieved the bayonet to be its 
special weapon, and continued, 
in words the truth of which 
must in the last days and hours 
of his life have been terribly 
present in his mind :— 

“This is merely the expression of 
the fact that whenever two forces 
had arrived within a certain distance 
of one another, that one which had 
sufficient morale, sufficient go left in 


it really to wish and try to close, was 
ipso facto victorious ; and that every 
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army, therefore, could boast that 
whenever it had really made the 
attempt to cross bayonets it had 
been victorious. ‘ 

“There are, I think, strong symp- 
toms that infantry fighting is con- 
stantly tending more and more to 
assume the character of an artillery 
duel —a pure fire fight; that two 
bodies approach to within a distance 
at which their fire tells with full 
effect, and that beyond that neither 
party can advance till the other is 
not merely shaken, but has actually 
given way ; that, in point of fact, the 
retreat of the defenders has usually 
preceded the final advance of the 
assailants, and has been determined 
not by the gallant rush of a body of 
men, whether formed or unformed, 
but by the intensity of the concen- 
trated, sustained, and ever-increasing 
fire brought to bear. . . . 

“The battles of the great civil war 
bear out the opinions expressed by 
American officers, that no advance 
can succeed against good troops hold- 
ing a fair defensive position till these 
have been not merely shaken, but 
practically broken and destroyed as a 
fighting body.” 


Such are some of my recol- 
lections of Colley as a teacher, 
writer, and speaker upon the 
Art of War. We were next to 
come together under more try- 
ing conditions than those of 
the class-room and the lecture 
theatre —in the swamps and 
forests of the Gold Coast. The 
story of his work there has been 
well told by Sir William Butler. 
But it can only really be appre- 
ciated by those of us who were 
present at Cape Coast Castle 
when he arrived, and who had 
watched, with ever - growing 
anxiety, the melting away of 
the carriers, upon whom the 
advance depended, and the 
feeble and spasmodic efforts of 
the Control Department to push 
supplies to the front. When 
Colley arrived on the 17th 
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December, it seemed hopeless 
ever to accumulate sufficient 
supplies at advanced depots to 
enable the force to advance. 
In twenty-four hours he had 
grasped the whole situation, 
had realised the causes of the 
desertion of the carriers,—the 
long enforced absences from 
home, the mixture of men of 
different tribes, the irregular 
payment, the want of human 
sympathy with these human 
beasts of burden. In less than 
forty -eight hours he had de- 
vised the remedy. Adapting 
the Prussian etappen system— 
with every detail of which his 
studies had made him familiar 
—to the peculiar character of 
Gold Coast transport, on the 
19th he issued instructions, 
organising the transport into 
two branches—regimental and 
local. All organisation to be 
by tribes, each man to be regis- 
tered and numbered. For the 
one branch, the regiment would 
be its home, where it would 
find always the same masters, 
always food and shelter. For 
the other branch, carriage for- 
ward, and return without loads, 
daily from and to one fixed 
station, was to be the rule. 
There were far too few officers 
for the task, and at first the 
carriers could scarcely realise the 
blessing of the change. There 
were still desertions, still fail- 
ures. But Colley’s extraordin- 
ary exertions, his combined 
firmness and kindness, his mar- 
vellous powers of organisation, 
prevailed, and before long the 
sullen faces had turned to 
smiles, the silence on the march 
to a chatter like that of a tribe 
of monkeys. Colley’s omnipres- 
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ence was a source of incessant 
wonder to us. The record of 
his work in the last days of 
January and first of February 
1874, given by Sir William 
Butler at p. 102, would be re- 
markable in any climate. But 
when we realise that all these 
miles were travelled on foot, in 
the most exhausting climate in 
the world, the energy of the 
man is almost miraculous. 

It was on one of these days 
—the 31st January—that, dur- 
ing the fight at Amoaful, I first 
saw Colley under fire, and learnt 
what his coolness was under 
those conditions. I was sent 
by Sir Garnet with an order 
to Colonel (now Sir Evelyn) 
Wood, and I found him with 
Captain Luxmoore, R.N., and 
Colonel Colley, standing up 
among some men of the Naval 
Brigade, who were keeping up 
a brisk engagement with the 
Ashantis in the bush a short 
distance off. The noise caused 
by the firing was so great that, 
in order to call Colonel Wood’s 
attention, I touched him on the 
shoulder, and as I did so, he 
fell back, struck by a slug on 
a rib over the heart, and I 
dropped on my knee to sup- 
port him. When I looked up, 
I saw Colley, with his pencil 
in hand, quietly sketching the 
group.! 

However constantly he might 
supervise the work on the line 
of communications, never, so 
far as we could see, resting or 
sleeping, one thing was certain, 
that when there was to be a 
fight, his duties would bring 
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him to the front. He never 
showed fatigue, though few 
men could have stood what he 
cheerfully went through. He 
was always the same, cool, calm, 
clear-headed, indomitable in 
energy. 

Sir William Butler quotes 
Winwood Reade as saying, 
“ More than once I have heard 
the remark, ‘What should we 
have done without Colley?’” 
There was not one of us at the 
headquarters who did not often 
ask that question aloud, and 
ask it daily in our inmost 
heart. 

In February 1875 we started 
together for Natal, two mem- 
bers of a staff of four, of whom 
Sir William Butler was a third, 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, on 
that mission which Sir William 
Butler has described in his 
eighth and ninth chapters. 
This time the chief's mission 
was one of peace and diplom- 
acy, and there was no fight- 
ing. One of Colley’s letters, 
published at p. 122 of the Life, 
describes our work under our 
chief. He speaks of the beauti- 
ful climate, and of the luxury 
of working hard with men all 
equally eager, working in per- 
fect harmony. We were all 
soldiers, but we were put to 
anything but military work. 
Colley became Treasurer and 
Postmaster-General of the col- 
ony; Butler became Protector 
of Immigrants. Both of these 
appointments carried seats in 
the Legislative Council. I was 
Private Secretary and Clerk of 
the Executive Council. We 





‘A picture, enlarged from this sketch, is, or was, in the possession of the 
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rose early, worked hard, and 
saw little of each other till late 
in the afternoon. But the de- 
lightful evenings that we passed 
together, when every subject in 
heaven and earth was discussed, 
enlivened by Butler’s wit and 
Colley’s pertinent illustrations, 
remain among the pleasantest 
memories of my life. 

It was then, in the close inti- 
macy of our companionship in 
Government House, in our walks 
and rides together, and in our 
talks, prolonged often into the 
late night, in each other’s rooms, 
which were side by side, that I 
learnt that part of Colley’s 
nature which more than any 
other chained my imagination, 
and which can never be dissoci- 
ated from him in my memory, 
—his splendid loyalty and chiv- 
alry. No one, I think, can read 
Sir William Butler’s Life of 
him without being struck by 
this feature of his character ; 
but when one lived in his close 
intimacy it shone like a star. 
His chivalrous courtesy to 
women in thought, word, and 
deed, his loyalty to his chief 
and to his comrades, were alike 
untarnished. 

Sir William Butler has told, 
in Colley’s own words, the his- 
tory of the debate in the Legis- 
lative Council. I shall never 
forget that night. I watched 
the debate, which was to seal 
the success or failure of Sir Gar- 
net’s mission, from the gallery 
behind the Speaker. Butler 
made a clever and amusing 
speech. The chief opponent of 
the Government bill was a 


gentleman named Winter, whom 
Butler spoke of as “this Win- 
ter of our discontent.” 


And at 
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last came Colley’s turn. I 
knew how perfectly he had 
mastered his subject, how thor- 
oughly he had prepared his ar- 
gument. He rose, and in a 
few terse sentences spoke of the 
need of a strong Government, 
and defined what in Parlia- 
ment is meant by that term. 
And then, to our astonishment, 
he hesitated, and paused, and 
at last sat down, saying that 
he regretted he was unable to 
continue his speech. That 
night he was most unhappy. 
The second reading had been 
carried ; but I found and left 
him inconsolable, not because he 
had failed, but because, he said, 
he had disgraced the staff. His 
sorrow was touching beyond 
words. 

It is a strange thing, this 
sudden paralysis of speech 
which sometimes seizes the cool- 
est of men. I have three times 
witnessed it in men from whom, 
least of all, could it have been 
expected. I have, in the House 
of Commons, seen a man who 
had been a member of the last 
Government, whom I had heard 
on previous occasions speak and 
debate with ease and fluency, 
break hopelessly down after the 
opening sentences of a carefully 
prepared speech, for which he 
had obtained a night for de- 
bate. I have, at a public din- 
ner, among men of his own 
cloth, seen a great and famous 
operating surgeon, the one man 
whose nerve, one would think, 
could never fail, break down 
in the same way. And here 
was a man, one of whose pre- 
vious clear and logical speeches 
I have already quoted from, a 
practised lecturer, a man of 
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cool, calm brain, seized in the 
same way. 

And now I must tell a sequel 
to this event, which illustrates 
what I have said of the chivalry 
and loyalty of the man. Some 
time afterwards, I gave by re- 
quest a lecture on the opening 
of a large new hall. There 
was a crowded room, and Sir 
Garnet and the staff were pres- 
ent. The lecture was a success, 
and Sir Garnet said some kind 
words at its close. Then Colley 
came up to me, his face beam- 
ing with pleasure. “Thank 
you, thank you,” he said ; “now 
I don’t so much mind my fail- 
ure.” Was there ever such a 
noble, generous heart ? 

“T wish,” he wrote after this 
debate was over,—“I wish I 
was acting, and had done 
with talking.” And in action 
he left us all far behind. That 
journey through Swaziland to 
Delagoa Bay, much of it on 
foot, without guides or inter- 
preters, is a feat that is really 
marvellous. He walked 400 
miles and drove 600 miles in 
the roughest of post-carts in 
thirty-three days. It was the 
old energy of the Ashanti 
days again. On his return, he, 
Napier Broome, and I served 
together as a committee of three 
on the conduct of the public 
business of the colony. I shall 
never forget how his keen brain 
clove through the web of de- 
tails to the heart of the prob- 
lem. It was a lesson that has 
served me in good stead since. 
He made us lay down our 
guiding principles first, and 
then arrange the details to 
suit the principles. What 
masses of useless reports by 
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committees and commissions 
would be saved if they would 
all act clearly on those lines! 

From the time when we 
parted in South Africa I saw 
but little of him for the next 
four years. But early in 1878, 
when he came home on leave, 
some of his old comrades of 
the Ashanti campaign, among 
them Sir Garnet Wolseley, gave 
him a dinner before his mar- 
riage. We loaded the table 
with flowers, many orange 
blossoms among them, and 
chaffed him unmercifully ; and 
I never saw him in better 
health and spirits. 

Our next meeting was at 
Port Durnford,-on the coast 
of Zululand, in July 1879, a 
day or two after Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s arrival there as 
High Commissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, when Colley 
came from India to take up 
the post of chief of the staff. 
Once again, with lightning 
quickness, he mastered the 
whole situation, and set free 
the chief’s mind from harassing 
details. We lived together in 
camp for two months. At this 
time he was suffering from a 
temporary but distressing af- 
fection of the eyes, brought on 
by overwork in India, but it 
in no way abated his energy. 
How well I remember that 
night of storm at Entonjaneni 
described by Sir William 
Butler at pages 235, 236, 
and Colley’s cheerfulness under 
those most depressing condi- 
tions, when in one night our 
transport oxen died by hun- 
dreds; the dispositions made 
for the capture of Cetywayo; 
the dusky potentate’s entry 
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into camp, a prisoner, wrapped 
in an old table-cloth, yet every 
inch a king; the blowing up 
of the powder taken from the 
cliff-side magazine, superin- 
tended by Colley; the great 
snake, writhing among the 
powder barrels, put there, said 
the Zulus, by the witch-doctors 
to guard the magazine, but 
brought to a speedy end by 
John Dunn’s rifle. 

And then, when the settle- 
ment of Zululand was accom- 
plished, we entered the Trans- 
vaal, passing together “over 
Laing’s Nek, under the shadow 
of Majuba Mountain”; and so 
on to Standerton, where Sir 
Garnet held that interview 
with Joubert in which he told 
him the irrevocable decision of 
the British Government to re- 
tain the Transvaal. At that 
interview there were four of us 
present—Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Colley, St Leger Herbert, and 
myself. St Leger Herbert, no 
soldier by profession, but a born 
fighting man, brave and hand- 
some as a god, sleeps in the 
yellow desert sand of the 
Soudan, where a bullet found 
its mark at Gubat. Colley lies 
beside his comrades near the 
field where he fought and fell. 

Near the end of September 
came the message from Lord 
Lytton summoning Colley back 
to India, to his post of private 
secretary, the massacre at 
Kabul having occurred. Great 
as must have been his unwil- 
lingness to part with him, Sir 
Garnet, “in view of the urgency 
of the demand, had no alter- 
native but to allow him to 
return.” He took but a few 
hours to make the preparations 
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for his start. Before he left, he 
told me that Sir Garnet had 
decided I was to officiate as 
chief of the staff, and ex- 
plained to me clearly and con- 
cisely the condition of affairs. 
He returned to India. We 
who remained had a sharp and 
interesting little campaign in 
the north of the Transvaal, 
when the stronghold of a chief 
called Sekukuni was captured 
by assault, and that chief him- 
self taken prisoner and brought 
to Pretoria. Early in 1880, 
affairs in the Transvaal seemed 
to have so quieted down that 
Sir Garnet, leaving the Ad- 
ministrator, Sir Owen Lanyon, 
in charge, returned to Maritz- 
burg. Sir Garnet, who had 
only accepted the High Com- 
missionership and command on 
the condition that he was to 
return home as soon as military 
operations were at an end, had 
recommended that Colley, whose 
term of service in India was, 
with Lord Lytton’s expiring 
term of Viceroyalty, nearing its 
end, should succeed him, and the 
Government offered the post to 
Colley. 

Once again, and once only, I 
was to meet my friend. At 
Maritzburg I received a tele- 
gram from him, asking me if I 
would accept the post of private 
secretary to the Viceroy. Sir 
Garnet bade me go; Herbert 
Stewart, who had actually put 
his things on board the steamer 
at Durban to return to Eng- 
land, was offered my post, and 
hastened up to Maritzburg. A 
steamer taking troops conveyed 
me from Durban to Bombay. 
There I heard from Colley, say- 
ing he had gone up to Simla, 
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and asking me to meet him on 
his return journey. With his 
usual thoughtfulness he sent me 
a collection of the most import- 
ant papers to study. 

We met at Cawnpore, and I 
travelled with him, a few hours’ 
journey, to Allahabad. How 
well I remember that journey, 
and the conversation which 
seemed to me all too hopelessly 
short, and yet in which he 
sketched to me the salient 
points of the military and po- 
litical situation, and the char- 
acters of the men with whom 
I should be brought into con- 
tact, and advised me so gently 
and so tactfully as to what to 
avoid as well as what to do! 
At Allahabad his wife was 
waiting for him, and we dined 
together in the station. And 
then, as the train bore them 
away to Bombay, we gave each 
other our last hand-grip. 

It was not my fault that I 
was not with him when he 
fell On New Year’s Day 
1881, I took up the post of 
Military Attaché at Paris, and 
a day later heard Colley was 
advancing to the frontier 
against the Boers. I at once 
wrote home and asked to be 
sent out to serve under him; 
but was told there was no 
chance for me, unless he spe- 
cially applied for my services. 
I immediately telegraphed to 
him stating this, and offering 
him my services in any capac- 
ity. I never received any re- 
ply. And the next few weeks 
brought the fatal end. 

There are one or two points 
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which have come out so clearly 
in the long and anxious thoughts 
that I, in common with Colley’s 
other friends, have given to this 
sad tragedy, that I must ease 
my mind by stating them. 

The key-note to Sir George 
Colley’s character was, I un- 
hesitatingly assert, its remark- 
able chivalry. And by this I 
mean not merely that he was 
brave physically and mentally, 
but that he was as modest as 
he was brave; and that, un- 
til some rude shock convinced 
him to the contrary, he had 
perfect faith in other men. 
And if in his judgment there 
were defects, they were due to 
his chivalric belief that others 
were as brave as himself, which 
may have led him to risk too 
much: they were, in fact, les 
défauts de ses qualités — the 
faults of a great mind. 

He has been criticised for ad- 
vancing to fight the Boers in 
the first instance with insuffici- 
ent forces. Sir William Butler 
(p. 283) has shown out of Col- 
ley’s own mouth his reasons for 
this course: “ Unless I can in 
some way relieve the pressure 
on Potchefstroom before the 
middle of next month, I am 
afraid that garrison and its 
guns must fall into the Boers’ 
hands. This it is which has de- 
termined me to move on with- 
out awaiting further reinforce- 
ments.” ! 

Now, I have in my mind a 
day in 1895 when there burst 
like a shell among the Viceroy’s 
Council in India the news that 
the little garrison of Chitral was 
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beleaguered by the enemy. I 
do not think I am improperly 
divulging secrets when I say 
that there were among us in 
that council some who had op- 
posed the policy which placed 
that small escort in Chitral, 
some who were strongly op- 
posed to increased military ex- 
penditure, some who were 
gravely anxious about our fin- 
ancial situation. We all knew 
that, to relieve that small garri- 
_ son, we must march through a 
mass of powerful hostile tribes, 
must employ a large force to 
overawe the tribes, so as to 
carry out the relief in time, and 
must incur a very large expen- 
diture. Yet all those difficulties 
were put aside, and all conflict- 
ing views were merged in the 
one determination that at any 
risk and at any cost we must 
relieve our troops in danger. 
And if that was the view taken 
by a council of civilians, among 
whom that day I was the only 
soldier present, how can any one 
suppose it possible that Sir 
George Colley, every inch a 
soldier, with the sole responsi- 
bility on his shoulders both for 
policy and military command, 
could have sat still and refused 
to run even the greatest risks in 
order to rescue the garrisons 
that were besieged, whose sup- 
plies could not, he knew, hold 
out beyond a certain date? I 
should have a small opinion of 
any soldier who, in those cir- 
cumstances, would have re- 
mained inactive. To such a 
spirit as Colley’s inaction was 
impossible. 


With his 


small force of 


scarcely 1200 fighting men he 
advanced to attack the Boers 
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at Laing’s Nek. Now what 
was the opinion generally held 
at that time of the fighting 
capacity of the Boers? I find 
that in an article in ‘ Maga’ 
on “The South African Ques- 
tion” in July 1878 I wrote, 
“The Boers have strangely 
degenerated from the courage 
of their fathers.” I can speak 
positively to the fact that 
among Englishmen living in the 
Transvaal at the beginning of 
1880, when I was there, the 
personal courage of the Boers 
was rated very low. We knew 
that when they asked the 
Swazis to help them to attack 
Sekukuni, they had kept out of 
harm’s way, and left the Swazis 
to tight alone. Even as late as 
December 11, 1880, Sir Owen 
Lanyon wrote to Colley : “They 
[the Boers] are incapable of 
united action, and they are 
mortal cowards.” 

I do not find any trace in 
Colley’s letters, before Laing’s 
Nek, that he looked upon the 
Boers as cowards. But I do 
find him writing (p. 256) in 
August 1880, “Though there is 
a little ‘shake - hands - to-day- 
and-fight-to-morrow’ style of 
talk, it seems rather put on for 
swagger than in earnest.” In 
December Lanyon wrote to him 
(p. 267), “I shall be very much 
surprised if they do anything 
openly.” ‘The game is one of 
brag” (p. 268). “A number 
of them are pressed men and 
won't fight” (p. 268). On 21st 
December, after the 94th Regi- 
ment had been cut up at Bron- 
ker Spruit, Colley wrote (p. 
269), “Had they charged, I 
believe they would have driven 
the Boers back”; and again 
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(p. 275), “I am still inclined to 
believe that the actual resolute 
fighting element is small, com- 
posed of an inconsiderable fac- 
tion, and of the young bloods of 
the country.” And I think this 
tends distinctly to show that, 
before his first fight at Laing’s 
Nek, Colley did not realise how 
strong and determined a resist- 
ance he would meet. 

The attack upon the Boer 
position at Laing’s Nek was 
a combined front and flank 
attack—an operation which, if 
successful, is generally signally 
so, but in which failure of com- 
bination on the part of those 
engaged is apt to have evil 
results. The front attack was 
up a steep hill, the ascent of 
which was covered from the 
Boer fire, except such as could 
be delivered from another hill 
on the flank. The flank attack 
was intended to take this latter 
hill first, but it failed to do so: 
it was then too late to stop the 
front attack, and the men who 
made it were exposed through- 
out its whole progress to severe 
flanking fire. It was met vali- 
antly in front; and Colley’s 
own words, quoted by me on 
page 060, were proved true: 
“No advance can _ succeed 
against good troops holding a 
fair position till these have 
been, not merely shaken, but 
practically broken and de- 
stroyed as a fighting body.” 
After Laing’s Nek there was 
no more room in his mind for 
any delusion as to the fighting 
qualities of the Boers. “I must 
say,’ he wrote to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, “they were no cow- 
ards, exposing themselves free- 
ly to artillery fire, and coming 
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boldly down the hill to meet our 
men.” 

He now retired, and took up 
an entrenched position at Pros- 
pect Hill, waiting for reinforce- 
ments. Sir William Butler has 
discussed, with what seems to 
me perfect fairness, the question 
whether he should have retired 
to Newcastle. I feel convinced 
that the adverse influence which 
such a move must have had on 
the condition of the besieged 
garrisons was the prevailing 
factor in Colley’s mind against 
retirement. 

A few days later it became 
necessary to clear his communi- 
cations with Newcastle; and 
his attempt to do this resulted 
in the action of Ingogo. Here 
he was on the defensive; the 
Boers attacked. Heavy as were 
their losses, our troops held their 
ground till night closed the 
scene ; and the troops were then 
drawn off back to Mount Pros- 
pect. 

It rends the heart of one 
who knew and loved the man 
to read Butler’s picture on 
pages 310 and 311 of what 
he must have gone through 
and suffered in the days im- 
mediately following Ingogo. I 
bear no ill-will to those who 
think his judgment faulty, who 
blame his conduct of military 
operations, though personally I 
have thought over the problem 
in every way, and I cannot 
see, given the imperative need 
of striving to relieve the garri- 
sons, what better he could have 
done. But how any one with 
the feelings of a man can read 
those pages and still feel aught 
but admiration for him person- 
ally, passes my comprehension. 
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Major Brownlow, who bore 
such a gallant part in the 
action of Laing’s Nek, writes: 
“T think it is not generally 
known that if his orders had 
been carried out at Laing’s 
Nek there is little doubt that 
we should have won the day.” 
It was open to Colley to cast 
the blame on others; but writ- 
ing to his wife at this time 
of deepest trouble, he says, in 
reference to one then dead: 
“Something of this will doubt- 
less leak out, for I have heard 
officers and men discussing it. 
But I would ten thousand times 
rather any amount of criticism 
were heaped on me than one 
word cast at him. I can re- 
trieve myself; he cannot.” 

On 4th February he wrote 
to welcome Sir Evelyn Wood, 
told him his future plans, and 
what his wishes were, and said, 
“You will, I am sure, under- 
stand that I mean to take the 
Nek myself.” In this letter he 
expressed his intention to add 
the 15th Hussars, 2nd Batta- 
lion 60th Rifles, and 92nd 
Highlanders to his own force, 
and to leave Sir Evelyn Wood 
command of a second column, 
composed of three other bat- 
talions of infantry and two 
batteries of artillery. This is 
important, in view of something 
I shall have to say later on. 

In considering his subsequent 
action, it seems to me that 
there are three things which 
must be borne prominently in 
mind. First (see pp. 339, 343), 
his fear that the home Govern- 
ment was inclined to make 
peace with the Boers as with 
a victorious foe, while he con- 
ceived it would be a slur upon 
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the honour of the British 
troops if peace were made be- 
fore Laing’s Nek was taken ; 
secondly, his determination, as 
above shown, to take Laing’s 
Nek himself with the same 
troops who had failed there, 
and whose honour he consid- 
ered was at stake; thirdly, his 
conviction of the difficulty, 
amounting almost to impossi- 
bility, of forcing a strong po- 
sition by a front attack—a 
conviction born, as we have 
seen, of his tactical studies, 
and which must have been 
immensely strengthened by (1) 
the failure of his own front 
attack at Laing’s Nek, (2) the 
failure of the Boers to take the 
position at Ingogo, and (3) the 
fact that the Boers had never 
ventured to attack him at 
Mount Prospect. 

The occupation of Majuba 
Hill would afford him, so far 
as could be judged from his 
observations from a distance, a 
strong defensive position, prac- 
tically impregnable to assault, 
the possession of which would 
make the Boer position at 
Laing’s Nek untenable by them, 
would in this way compel them 
to retire, enable him to occupy 
and hold Laing’s Nek when suf- 
ficient reinforcements arrived, 
and thus at once satisfy the 
honour of the troops, and ensure 
that peace should not be made 
before that honour was satisfied. 
Therefore, as soon as (pp. 349, 
361) it entered into his head 
that the Boers were about to 
occupy it and entrench it them- 
selves, — before even he had 
brought up the whole of the 
troops which, in his letter to 
Wood of 4th February, he had 
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said he meant to take as part 
of his own column,—he resolved 
to seize and occupy Majuba 
without delay.? 

I think it is a perfectly fair 
criticism that he should not 
have attempted this occupation 
of Majuba till he had a stronger 
force under his immediate com- 
mand—a force available either 
to reinforce the troops on the 
hill, or to follow up the Boers 
at once, and occupy Laing’s 
Nek as soon as they evacuated 
it in consequence of his occupa- 
tion of Majuba. But itis almost 
certain that in seeking for the 
cause of anything in Colley’s 
actions which may seem ob- 
scure, we shall not go far astray 
if we seek first for some chival- 
rous motive, and I have already 
stated some such motives for his 
hastening the movement, the 
immediate determining cause 
being the apparent intention of 
the enemy to fortify the hill. 

Another perfectly fair criti- 
cism is that Colley did not 
at once have the position en- 
trenched. His motive for this, 
right or wrong, seem to me 
perfectly clear. I feel sure 
that, for the reasons I have 
already given, he believed the 
hill, even without entrench- 
ments, to be safe against as- 
sault. Holding this opinion, 
he wished to let the men rest 
before undertaking this labour. 
For this statement I have the 
authority of Herbert Stewart, 
who said the same to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. Even when 
there was light enough to 
show the ground, and Colley 
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had selected sites for redoubts 
on the hill-top, “the general,” 
says Herbert Stewart in his 
report (see p. 379 of the Life), 
“decided that he would not 
at once commence their con- 
struction, considering that the 
men might be fatigued by a 
march which, although short, 
was nevertheless severe.” As 
Sir William Butler shortly 
puts it, “the sense of security 
was the real explanation of the 
non-entrenchment.” A false 
sense of security, no doubt; 
but Colley is not the only 
general who, under such sense, 
deliberately, for the sake of 
giving rest to his men, did not 
take precautionary measures. 
In my review of Lieut.-Col. 
Henderson’s Life of Stonewall 
Jackson, in ‘Maga’ for last 
December, I called attention to 
a similar case (the march to 
Manassas in 1861) in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“ Jackson’s brigade led the ad- 
vance. The men did their best ; but 
the want of practice in marching, 
the absence of that habit of discipline 
which produces order, caused unnec- 
essary a pe and delay, and the 
men arrived at their first bivouac so 
exhausted that Jackson would not 
even put out outposts, but saying, 
‘Let the poor fellows sleep, I will 
watch the camp myself, himself 
stood sentry over his unconscious 
troops.” 


When I wrote that, Butler’s 
Life of Colley had not ap- 
peared, and Majuba was not 
in my mind. It did not enter 
into my head to criticise or 
blame Stonewall Jackson’s de- 
liberate act, extraordinary as it 





1 It was not till the morning after the occupation of the hill that he sent back 


to Newcastle to bring up the 15th Hussars and the remainder of the 60th Rifles, 

















was. I felt that he had acted 
according to the best of his 
judgment, and that he was in 
a far better position to judge 
what was best than I could 
possibly be. But, as Colley 
says (p. 367), “It is a strange 
world of chances; one can only 
do what seems right to one in 
matters of morals, and do what 
seems best in matters of judg- 
ment as a card-player cal- 
culates the chances, and the 
wrong card may turn up, and 
everything turn out to be done 
for the worst instead of for 
the best.” Stonewall Jackson 
doubtless calculated upon free- 
dom from all danger of attack, 
owing to his distance from the 
enemy, and their ignorance of 
his movements. The result 
justified his judgment. Colley 
doubtless calculated upon free- 
dom from all danger if attacked, 
owing to the natural strength 
of his position. The result did 
not justify his judgment. Had 
Jackson been attacked, history 
would have judged him severely. 
Had the Boer attack on Majuba 
failed, Colley would have been 
praised, as Jackson is, for his 
care and thoughtfulness for his 
men. The attack succeeded, 
and so, of course, Colley is 
severely judged. 

That the men lining the edge 
of the hill were ordered to, and 
actually did, put up individual 
cover of stones, the “sconces ” 
so well known in South African 
warfare, is shown on pages 384 
and 385 of Sir William Butler’s 
book. But that they did it 
carelessly is equally true. 
“<«QOh! it’s all right, sir; it’s 
good enough for what we shall 
want up here,’ was the nature,” 


Sir George Pomeroy-Colley : 
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says Mr Carter, “of every reply 
I got.” So that the sense of 
security was felt by the men as 
strongly as by the general. 

When Herbert Stewart (after- 
wards mortally wounded at 
Gubat), who was Colley’s chief 
staff officer at this time, and 
was captured after Majuba, re- 
turned to England from his 
captivity in the Transvaal, he 
sent to me asking me to come 
to him, that he might tell me 
the whole story. I dined with 
him the second night after his 
arrival in London, and we sat 
on till far into the small hours 
of the morning, while he gave 
me details of what had - oc- 
curred. I have the sketch of 
the position which he drew for 
me while he talked. All that 
he told me then coincides with 
Sir William Butler’s description 
of the day. 

But the lips of the only man 
who could have told us all are 
sealed in death. If the reader 
will turn back to Colley’s speech, 
made nearly eight years before 
at the United Service Institu- 
tion, he will see how absolutely 
his description of how battles 
are lost and won came true,— 
the infantry fighting that as- 
sumed the character of an ar- 
tillery duel—alas! how unequal 
a duel !—the intensity of the con- 
centrated, sustained, and ever- 
increasing fire—the retreat of 
the defenders which preceded 
the final advance of the assail- 
ants. 

“Tf,” wrote Sir John Moore 
to Lady Hester Stanhope in 
1808, “I extricate myself and 
those with me from our present 
difficulties, and if I beat the 
French, I shall return to you 

















with satisfaction ; but if not, it 
will be better I shall never 
quit Spain.”! Can any one 
doubt that the same thought 
was in Colley’s mind as he 
stood alone at the last supreme 
moment ? 

And so, alone, with his face 
, to the foe, he fell, that incarnate 
soul of chivalry. 

I will end with extracts from 
letters written to me imme- 
diately after Colley’s death by 
the two men who knew him 
best, the two for whom he had 
given all that was in him of 
noble, loyal service. 

Lord Lytton thus wrote to 
me on 5th March :— 


“Yes ; we have a common loss, and 
our sorrows are in the same boat— 
Charon’s boat, alas! We could not 
wish him to have survived that inex- 
plicable catastrophe, which has so 
prematurely closed a life of the rarest 
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worth, in which the noblest elements 
of human character and the finest 
intellectual powers were completely 
united. And, whilst his fate was 
still uncertain, I felt sure that he 
would not have left that disastrous 
field alive. It is perhaps the best, as 
it was the only fitting, end to this 
heart-breaking tragedy ; for it bas at 
least imposed silence on the many 
mean mouths that were opening to 
libel the memory of one who was the 
bravest, as he was also the wisest, of 
England’s young soldier statesmen. 
But ‘oh! the pity of it, Iago !’” 


A letter to me of 3rd March, 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley, ended 
with these words: “My heart 
is sick and I am low in spirit. 
I shall never see Colley’s like 
again.” 

Farewell, friend and comrade ! 


“ Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever livéd in the tide of times.” 


HENRY BRACKENBURY. 





of Cleveland. 











1 The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope. By her Niece, the Duchess 
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THE GRAND MATCH. 


DENNIS was hearty when Dennis was young, 
High was his step in the jig that he sprung, 
He had the looks an’ the sootherin’ tongue,— . 

An’ he wanted a girl wid a fortune. 


Nannie was grey-eyed an’ Nannie was tall, 

Fair was the face hid in-undher her shawl, 

Troth! an’ he liked her the best o’ them all,— ’ 
But she’d not a traneen to her fortune. 


He be to look out for a likelier match, 

So he married a girl that was counted a catch, 

An’ as ugly as need be, the dark little patch,— 
But that was a thrifle, he tould her. 


She brought him her good-lookin’ gould to admire, 

She brought him her good-lookin’ cows to his byre, 

But far from good-lookin’ she sat by his fire,— 
An’ paid him that “thrifle” he tould her. 


He met pretty Nan when a month had gone by, 

An’ he thought like a fool to get round her he’d try; 

Wid a smile on her lip an’ a spark in her eye,— 
She said, “How is the woman that owns ye?” 





Sure, many’s the night that he’ll wish himself dead, 
For the sake o’ two eyes in a pretty girl’s head,— 
An’ the tongue o’ the woman that owns him. 


Och, never be tellin’ the life that he’s led! 


Morra O’NEILL. 

















PHYSICAL education is apt to 
be viewed from a very limited 
standpoint: it may be well at 
the outset, therefore, to define 
the compass of the subject on 
strictly practical lines. The 
mere exercise of boys in ele- 
mentary drill and gymnastics, 
without the careful consider- 
ation of the physical condition 
and the special requirements of 
individuals, does not constitute 
physical education ; nor yet, on 
the other hand, does an elabor- 
ate system of intricate drill and 
gymnastics, which has for its 
object the production of pro- 
fessional athletes or trained 
soldiers. Physical education is 
as extensive and varied in its 
character as the school life of 
the boy: its influence, properly 
directed, should be felt in the 
class - room, the playground, 
and the dormitory, and its 
laws should regulate the diet 
and dress of the pupil. Those 
who have studied the growth 
and development of boys for a 
series of years alone know the 
many and great difficulties to 
be overcome, and the grave and 
deep problems to be solved, in 
order that boys may be sent 
out from school in the best 
physical condition to stand the 
strain and stress of after - life. 
The true aim, then, of physical 
education is the training of 
boys under a system which 
concerns itself with the air 
they breathe, the food they 
eat, the lives they live, in 
order that they may begin 
the work of life with a large 
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IN SCHOOLS. 
reserve fund of health and 
stamina. 

It is a mistake to suppose 
that much time and an elabor- 
ate system of apparatus are 
required for the development of 
boys: in fact, excellent results 
may be obtained by devoting a 
short time, day by day, to a 
carefully thought-out scheme 
of movements, aided by some 
simple apparatus. It is, how- 
ever, of primary importance 
that the school games, gym- 
nastics, drill, and other forms 
of exercise, should be so ar- 
ranged that they do not over- 
lap each other, but that each 
should supplement the others 
in producing the best pos- 
sible physical condition. All 
schools do not agree in the 
character and extent of the 
forms of physical exercise prac- 
tised among them, but the 
great bulk of them include in 
their physical programme foot- 
ball, cricket, athletics, gymnas- 
tics, and drill. As a rule, foot- 
ball is played from October to 
the end of February ; athletics 
are practised during March and 
the first fortnight of April; 
while cricket is played through- 
out the Summer term. The 
best results, both from the point 
of view of games and physical 
condition, are obtained by 
playing no more than two 
practice games and one foot- 
ball match a-week. On the 
off football days, gymnastics, 
drill, and cross-country running 
should be engaged in. During 
the athletic season, cadet corps 
2P 
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drill, chiefly company and bat- 
talion movements and skirmish- 
ing, should divide the play-hours 
with the practice of running 
and jumping. In the Summer 
term, cricket alone should al- 
most entirely appropriate the 
play-hour. It is, of course, 
impossible to formulate a rule 
applicable to every school alike, 
but it is of importance to point 
out that every school should 
draw up a scheme under which 
the most may be made of its 
own special form of exercise. 
The same principle holds true 
with boys as with schools —a 
hard-and-fast scheme of physi- 
cal training cannot be applied 
to every boy alike. Much evil 
often results from asking a boy 
who may be physically weak to 
do too much either in gymnas 
tics or football. Every boy, on 
entering a school, should un- 
dergo a thorough medical ex- 
amination; and special notice 
should be taken of the condition 
of his feet, teeth, eyes, chest, 
heart, and spine, as well as of 
his general muscular develop- 
ment, and of any malformation 
of his system. On the basis of 
the medical report the gym- 
nastic instructor and those in 
charge of the school games 
should classify boys into sets, 
according to their physical con- 
dition; and in special cases, 
such as very poor muscular de- 
velopment, hollow chest, or 
weak heart, they should further 
consult with the school doctor, 
and, subject to his advice, draw 
up a special course of training 
to suit the particular case in 
question. The head-master, or 
some responsible substitute, 
should draw up a list of the 
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boys divided into three groups 
— (1) those physically fit to 
engage in the complete system 
of school training, and who are 
keen, active, and interested in 
their own development; (2) 
those physically fit, but who 
by nature and disposition are 
lazy and slovenly, and quite 
regardless of their own growth 
and physical improvement ; (3) 
those who from some _ bodily 
weakness or defect are under- 
going a special training. The 
purpose served by such a list 
will be obvious. Careful and 
accurate measurements of the 
height, chest, waist, biceps, fore- 
arm, and head should be made, 
and the weight ascertained not 
less than four times a-year, and 
in the case of weak and ill- 
developed boys more frequently. 
Each boy should possess a card 
in which his weight and meas- 
urements are entered from time 
to time, as in this way he 
will soon become interested in 
his own record, and anxious 
to improve his development. 
These measurements are most 
useful in many ways, but they 
are especially valuable in indi- 
cating when a boy is not de- 
veloping physically as he ought. 
In such a case the boy should 
at once be thoroughly over- 
hauled by the doctor. It is 
also of importance to know 
when a boy is growing rapidly 
in height, as sometimes, though 
increasing in height, he may 
actually be losing weight, for 
in such a case the boy should 
at once be eased off in work 
and games, he should receive 
more generous diet than the 
usual school fare, and he should 
be compelled to recline horizon- 
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tally for a period of say twenty- 
minutes two or three times in 
the course of the day. By these 
means curvature of the spine 
and other evils are often pre- 
vented. 

It was mentioned above that 
special attention should be paid 
to a boy’s feet, teeth, eyes, &c., 
on entering school. The reason 
for this is twofold: first, be- 
cause in a great many cases 
parents entirely neglect their 
duty in this respect; and, 
secondly, because, when defects 
are found to exist, they may, 
by the adoption of special treat- 
ment, be more or less remedied. 
For example, many of the 
sprains of ankle and knee 
which boys frequently contract 
from apparently slight causes, 
are due very often to flat or 
otherwise badly formed feet. 
Now it is quite possible, by 
paying special attention to 
certain rules and exercises, to 
improve the formation and 
muscular power of the foot, and 
thus indirectly to strengthen 
the knee and ankle. A little 
thoughtful care exercised in 
this direction at the beginning 
of a football season will often 
do much to prevent the cases 
of water in the knee and 
sprained ankles which have 
become so common of later 
years. One of the most im- 
portant functions of physical 
education is the testing of the 
eyesight, and yet it is one 
which is often neglected by 
schoolmasters and _ parents 
alike. When a defect in the 


eyesight has been detected, an 
eye specialist should at once 
be consulted, as much may be 
done by special treatment not 
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only to prevent further mis- 
chief, but also to strengthen 
and develop the range and 
power of the eye. Candidates 
preparing for an examination, 
such as the army, in which 
an eye-test is applied, may 
often be saved much time and 
work by having their eyesight 
tested at the beginning of their 
special study, as in the case 
of permanent defect they can 
turn their attention to prepar- 
ing for some other course in 
life. On the other hand, can- 
didates suffering from weak or 
temporary defective eyesight 
may, by a course of treatment, 
get the eyes so trained and 
strengthened as to stand the 
army test. The attention of 
school authorities and architects 
should be specially directed to 
the best methods of lighting 
class-rooms, and of arranging 
the desks and black-boards, so 
that the pupils may be able 
to see under the best possible 
conditions. <A little care on 
the part of masters in the 
way of placing boys suffering 
from defective eyes in the best 
position for seeing in their 
class-rooms will often be pro- 
ductive of much good, both 
physically and mentally. De- 
fective teeth should as early 
as possible be treated by a 
dentist, and the boys in addi- 
tion should be taught and com- 
pelled to attend carefully to 
the preservation of their teeth. 
In fact, boys cannot be too 
frequently lectured on health 
laws and hints’ generally. 
Health principles thus instilled 
into the boy when at school, will 
constitute habits of thought 
and action which, under special 
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conditions, may prove invalu- 
able to him in after-life. 
Sufficient has been said to 
show the importance of medical 
examination and of the applica- 
tion of special methods of treat- 
ment, with a view to remedy- 
ing defects, in the early school 
life of a boy. Let us now direct 
some attention to a few points 
of special importance in the 
methods of school games and 
gymnastics as applicable to sets 
or classes of pupils. It has 
been already said that a proper 
scheme of physical exercise 
should be drawn up for each 
school ; but it is equally import- 
ant to see that this scheme is 
strictly adhered to, and that 
all the forms of exercise are 
performed under skilled direc- 
tion and supervision. In gym- 
nastics the instructor has to 
weigh and consider three chief 
points,—the physical condition 
of each set of pupils, the nature 
of the gymnastics best suited 
to each set, and the time per 
week allotted to gymnastics. 
In schools where cricket, foot- 
ball, and other outdoor games 
are engaged in, and where the 
pupils are forced to take a cer- 
tain amount of outdoor exer- 
cise, two hours a-week : are 
ample to devote to class in- 
struction in gymnastics. It is 
a good plan to include the gym- 
nastic instruction in the school 
time - table, so that boys may 
go to their lesson in gymnastics 
just as they do to their lessons 
in Latin and mathematics. On 


this system the gymnastic les- 
son has its due importance 
assigned to it, and it further 
acquires a continuity which no 
casual interference can break. 
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Boys should invariably “turn- 
out” in flanneis for their gym- 
nastic lesson, and should wash 
and rub down thoroughly at the 
end of the hour. The instructor 
should drill his class in “turning- 
out” and “in” as rapidly as 
possible—a valuable lesson in 
itself. As the gymnastic exer- 
cises are intended to supplement 
football and other outdoor 
games, they should be chosen 
with a view to exercise and de- 
velop those parts of the body 
which the outdoor games leave 
untrained—as for example, the 
left arm and certain portions of 
the upper part of the body. It 
should always be borne in mind 
that the object of gymnastics 
is not to produce abnormal 
strength or the power of per- 
forming showy and striking 
feats, but the all-round develop- 
ment of the body, so that both 
health and stamina may be 
secured. To attain this object 
the exercises should be simple 
and progressive, and the utmost 
care should be taken that no 
exercise is beyond the strength 
of the beginner. The exercises 
should further be as varied 
as possible, so that different 
muscles may be called into play, 
and that the lesson may be 
marked with sharpness and 
activity —without any sign of 
dawdling or monotony. Special 
attention should be paid to the 
proper methods of breathing, 
walking, running, and leaping, 
as well as of standing and sit- 
ting. Breathing and walking 
are the commonest actions of 
our daily life, and yet it is 
strange how few people can 
either breathe or walk properly. 
How many people know the art 
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of swinging straight from the 
hips in walking, whereby even 
a short man can often outstride 
a much taller companion? A 
little attention to these points 
at gymnastic lessons will prove 
most valuable. The exercises 
during the greater part of a 
lesson should be performed on 
the ground; and only light 
dumbbells and barbells should 
be used, as this method tends 
to the extension of the body and 
limbs in length as well as in 
breadth and thickness. The 
growth of the body in height 
is, in fact, often retarded by 
excessive gymnastics, and for 
this reason exercises on the 
parallel and horizontal bars 
should be performed in modera- 
tion. In addition to the two 
hours mentioned above, boys 
should be encouraged to take a 
little dumbbell exercise before 
going to bed at night and after 
getting up in the morning. The 
gymnastic exercises should be 
performed as often as possible 
in the open air, and special care 
should be taken that the gym- 
nasium is never overheated. 

In order that the best physi- 
cal results may be obtained 
from outdoor games, careful 
and skilled supervision is as 
essential as in gymnastics. 
In football particularly, good 
coaching is most necessary. 
Rugby football is one of the 
very best outdoor games for 
boys, as, when properly played, 
it develops in a wonderful way 
the chest, as well as the muscles 
of the back and legs. The old- 
fashioned mauls or scrimmages, 
which proved so uninteresting 
to the spectator, were in reality 
the most useful elements of the 
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game for chest development. 
On the old system, a well- 
taught and keen forward, 
firmly planted on his legs, 
shoving with his shoulders, in 
proper style, with his head well 
down, called into play a whole 
series of muscles, and presented 
at the end of the season a splen- 
did physical development. The 
modern game, though it may be 
more attractive from a spec- 
tator’s point of view, is not 
such a good schoolboy game: 
it has become so fast and open 
that the practice games have 
to be curtailed in number and 
duration, and the loss to physi- 
cal development has to be made 
up in the gymnasium or else- 
where. Boxing and fencing are 
admirable supplements to foot- 
ball; and no better preparation 
for turning out a football team 
fit for an important match can 
be had than a judicious course 
of sparring. Care should be 
taken in football as well as in 
gymnastics that too much is 
not asked of a young player. 
Many a promising young player 
has had his pluck and confi- 
dence ruined by being played 
in too high a team. A boy, 
though he may be big for his 
years, is not always strong in 
proportion to his size, and, in 
fact, he is often softer and 
weaker than a much smaller 
though more firmly knit boy. 
It is of importance, therefore, 
that boys of as nearly as pos- 
sible the same age should play 
together, and to ensure this the 
junior football sides should al- 
ways be drawn up by a master. 
The playing together of boys of 
different ages is one of the great 
objections to house matches, and 
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the reason why more accidents 
occur in these matches than in 
school matches. Proper methods 
of tackling and falling upon the 
ball should be taught and in- 
sisted upon, in all the teams, 
right up from the lowest to 
the school fifteen. A know- 
ledge and experience of correct 
methods of play, and the strict 
enforcement of the very neces- 
sary rule of never allowing 
boys to play in matches except 
against other schools or first- 
class clubs, are the best safe- 
guards against accidents. It 
is of the utmost importance to 
teach and, if necessary, compel 
boys to walk or run smartly 
from the field after a match 
or practice game, and to “turn 
in” as quickly as possible. 
Athletics, when practised 
under constant and careful 
supervision, and in due mod- 
eration and proportion to the 
other forms of exercise in force, 
tend in no small measure to the 
growth and development of boys. 
In no form of exercise does style 
play such an important part as 
in running ; and in consequence 
boys ought to be carefully 
watched and taught, when 
running, to hold the head well 
up, properly resting on the 
shoulders, to keep the shoulders 
squarely set and well pressed 
back, to force the chest well 
out, to carry the arms so as to 
aid in the expansion of the 
chest, to keep the hips working 
freely, to take a long full easy 
stride, to get well on to the 
toes, and to press the ground 
lightly with a springy tread. 
The heavy competitions in 
hammer-throwing and weight- 
putting should not be much 
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encouraged among growing 
boys; in fact, it would be a 
good plan to exclude hammer- 
throwing from all school sports. 
Cross-country runs, if not of 
too great length, are valuable 
for developing the staying 
power of a boy, as well as 
affording a change of air and 
scene. .On the other hand, 
when the course is too long or 
difficult much harm may be 
done to a loosely-growing boy 
by over-exertion and fatigue. 
A few rigid rules should be 
drawn up and enforced, suit- 
able to the cross-country runs 
connected with individual 
schools. Throughout those 
runs the boys should be con- 
stantly on the move, and 
whether running, trotting, or 
walking, good form and style 
should be maintained. 
Military drill in the form of 
a school cadet corps is one of 
the most useful branches of 
physical education. A cadet 
corps to be a success must be 
worked on a definite plan, under 
strict military discipline, in 
touch with and under the 
supervision of the local volun- 
teer brigade. School authori- 
ties, in many cases, are opposed 
to the formation of cadet corps, 
on the grounds of expense, of 
time necessary for drill, and of 
interference with the usual 
school games. A certain amount 
of initial expense is, of course, 
necessary ; but once the corps 
has been fairly started the an- 
nual expenditure is not very 
great, and may be met by a 
small terminal charge to the 
members of the corps and by 
a grant from Government, which 
the senior boys can earn. The 
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time necessary for drill is not 
so long as is generally supposed. 
During the football season an 
hour a-week on an off football 
day is all that is necessary, 
when the corps can be made 
efficient in squad movements 
and in the manual and firing 
exercises. The real training 
season of the cadet corps should 
coincide with the athletic sea- 
son—the month of March and 
the first half of April. The one 
form of exercise would aid and 
supplement the other, and both 
would tend to the full occupa- 
tion of the play-hour, and thus 
prevent aimless loafing about 
the field, which is so hurtful to 
health and character. All the 
boys of a school should be drilled 
under the same system — the 
younger ones being armed with 
carbines, and the older ones with 
the regulation rifles. In youth 
the mind and body are pliant 
and plastic, and drill move- 
ments and formations are picked 
up and learned with ease. The 
drills should never be of long 
duration —short sharp drills, 
with as much movement as 
possible, keep the boys lively, 
and prevent the existence of 
dulness and monotony, which 
are fatal to efficiency and smart- 
ness. In the training season, in 
addition to company and bat- 
talion movements, the practice 
of the attack, and field-days in 
conjunction with other military 
units, should be encouraged. A 
cadet corps worked on proper 
lines, under strict discipline, in 
which a high degree of effi- 
ciency and smartness is insisted 
upon, is always popular in a 
school. The valuable lessons of 
strict and sharp obedience to 
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the word of command, of smart- 
ness in person and movements, 
and in the case of section com- 
manders, of responsibility - in 
leading and directing others, 
much more than compensate 
for the time and money ex- 
pended on the corps. 

It has been pointed out that 
the individual forms of exercise 
which go to constitute the phy- 
sical training of a school should 
not overlap or impede each 
other, but should be arranged 
so as to be mutually supple- 
mentary. The same principle 
should regulate the arrange- 
ment of the mental and physi- 
cal education of aschool. Both 
have the same aim in view—the 
preparation of a boy for the 
work of life: each should there- 
fore receive its due share of the 
time and of the best periods 
of the day. It can hardly be 
expected that a boy who has 
been engaged in school - work 
continuously from nine o'clock 
till three, with the exception of 
a short mid-day break, can take 
much interest in, or derive much 
benefit from, gymnastics or other 
forms of exercise which he can 
only engage in after his school 
day is over. At the present 
day much good to consumptive 
patients is said to result from 
open-air treatment and sun- 
baths. Would it not be dis- 
playing superior wisdom to 
apply similar treatment to the 
youth of our country during 
their school days, and thus pre- 
vent theexistenceof consumption 
or kindred diseases? School- 
boys should undoubtedly spend 
from one to two hours in the 
open air during the best part 
of the day, so as to gain the 
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full benefit of potential health 
and stamina, which fresh 


air and sunshine alone can sup- 
ply. During this break, be- 
tween morning and afternoon 
school, the physical training of 
the day could be engaged in, 
and thus the mental and phy- 
sical sides of school life would 
act beneficially upon each other. 
In addition to this, the boys 
should be turned out into the 
open air for five minutes at the 
end of every hour of school work, 
and should be made to run a 
distance of about a hundred and 
fifty yards, as this would expel 
every particle of foul air from 
the lungs and charge them with 
a fresh supply. Meanwhile the 
class-rooms should be thorough- 
ly aired. This scheme would 
lengthen considerably the work- 
ing-day of the schoolmaster in 
actual hours, but the mid-day 
break and the fresh air and the 
sunshine would benefit him as 
well as the boys, and he might 
thus be induced to take a more 
active interest in schoolboy life 
beyond the class-room. The 
great benefits which have al- 
ready accrued to the army from 
the system of physical training 
instituted a few years ago, may 


in time induce the Government 


to make physical development 
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not only necessary for qualifica- 
tion, but also count as a marked 
subject in the competitive ex- 
aminations for civil as well as 
military appointments. Such 
a scheme would give to every 
school an interest in promot- 
ing health and vigour among 
its pupils, and would impart 
a lasting impulse to the pro- 
gress of physical education. 

Already General Chapman’s 
appeal to the school authorities 
in Scotland to institute a sys- 
tem of physical training in the 
schools under their management 
has awakened a keen and grow- 
ing interest in the subject. 
But the physique of the nation 
is far too important a matter 
to be left to haphazard or indi- 
vidual effort. It is the obvious 
duty of Government to see that 
every pupil that passes through 
the schools of the country is 
sent out as physically fit as it 
is possible to make him. The 
responsibility is not to be evaded, 
and as a scheme emanating 
from the officer commanding 
the Forces in Scotland seems 
likely to suggest the military 
side of its character alone to 
the public mind, it is well to 
point out the full aim and 
meaning of physical educa- 
tion, 
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SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN 


THERE is in Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales a very suggestive 
fable. A certain hobgoblin 
once made a_ looking - glass 
which had the quality of caus- 
ing everything that was good to 
look small and everything that 
was bad bigger. His pupils 
carried this looking-glass about 
with them everywhere, amusing 
themselves with its distortions. 
They even attempted to carry 
it up to the angels. It fell 
from their hands, however, and 
broke into a million of pieces. 
The tiny atoms, getting into 
people’s eyes, made them see 
through a distorted medium. 
What was bad seemed good; 
what was good seemed bad; 
and the world has suffered 
ever since from that remark- 
able catastrophe. 

We do not desire to be too 
personal ; but after reading Sir 
. George Trevelyan’s first volume 
on the American Revolution, 
we cannot help suspecting that 
he was one of the victims of 
the hobgoblin’s mischievous 
mechanism. He has presented 
to the public a volume which 
contains in every chapter, and 
almost on every page, a wrong 
view of every important event 
in one of the most interesting 
and most familiar periods of our 
national history. Long after 
every historical student with 
a conscience has_ relegated 
Charles Fox to the limbo of 
failures that might have been 
successes if they would, he 


brings him forward as a seri- 
ous statesman and an effective 
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worker in a great cause. Long 
after even American historians 
of eminence in our time have 
abandoned most of the old 
Whig theories of the Revolu- 
tion and most of the hysterical 
paragraphs of the Declaration 
of Independence, he comes for- 
ward to restate every one of 
them with a vigorous confi- 
dence that leaves us in doubt 
whether to be amused or indig- 
nant at his amazing credulity. 
The reader of these pages 
may perhaps think that it is 
not worth our while to write, 
or his to read, a refutation of 
oft-refuted stories, misstate- 
ments, and misunderstandings. 
But we must beg a moment’s 
attention. Our history as a 
colonising empire is not at an 
end. Our interests as a mother 
country of self-governing dom- 
inions, colonies, and dependen- 
cies are still at stake. We are 
perhaps but in the beginning of 
a period of growth that may 
lead to change, of change that 
may lead to the alteration of 
our attitude as a parent State. 
It can hardly be wise to permit 
to pass uncontradicted into our 
national literature a set of 
theories that are false, a relation 
of facts that is inaccurate, and 
a philosophy of government 
that finds its logical conclusion 
in no government at all. It 
can serve no good purpose— 
it may serve a very bad one— 
to see popularised without pro- 
test ideas concerning our gov- 
ernment of colonies in the 
eighteenth century which may 
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be used—nay, will most assur- 
edly be used—to discredit our 
government of colonies in the 
twentieth century. The virus 
of vindictive criticism which 
the friends of the American 
revolution, in England, infused 
into the minds of their followers 
did not exhaust itself in the 
parliamentary conflicts which 
ended in the Treaty of 1783. 
It animated them during the 
conflict with the French Revol- 
ution and with Napoleon L, 
making them in effect the ene- 
mies of their country. When 
that period had passed, the 
virus, still active and malignant, 
animated all those who en- 
couraged disaffection in the 
colonies that remained to us. 
The mischievous effects of Whig 
theories of colonial rule are to 
be traced in every disturbance 
that has taken place from the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837 
to the very latest kick against 
“Downing Street rule” that 
may still be hidden in the de- 
spatch-boxes of the Colonial 
Office. What mischief there 
may lurk in the popularisation 
of these mischievous theories 
we may fear, but may not real- 
ise till their consequences rise 
up to confront us. 
chief reason that moves us to go 
once more over beaten ground, 
and to expose once more the 
inaccuracy and untruthfulness 
of old-time affronts to our in- 
telligence and our loyalty. 

It is not necessary to quarrel 
with Sir George Trevelyan 
about the literary form of his 
work. To make the History of 
the American Revolution part 
of the Life of Fox is indeed 
preposterous. The history of 
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Europe might indeed be made 
part of the Life of Pitt, for Pitt 
impended over Europe during 
the most momentous period of 
its modern history. But the 
career of Fox was only an epi- 
sode of Whig politics in Eng- 
land. No American historian 
has ever given to Fox special 
prominence in the history of his 
country’s struggle for indepen- 
dence. The name of Chatham, 
the name of Burke, the name of 
Barré fill some space and share 
some reverence and regard ; but 
the name of Fox has to be 
dragged in and magnified out- 
rageously in order to occupy 
any place of pride in Ameri- 
can history. Even Sir George 
Trevelyan, as far as he has 
gone, finds little to say of him. 
Fox enters late into the story, 
and does not linger long. The 
very opening sentence of the 
volume challenges our instant 
contradiction. “When Charles 
Fox,” we are told, “left office 
in the February of 1774, the 
first marked period of his poli- 
tical life came toan end. From 
that time forward he moved 
across the stage a far wiser 
man, pursuing higher ends by 
worthier methods.” We have 
to put in at once a peremptory 


protest. Fox did not “leave 
office” in 1774. He was dis- 
missed. ‘“ His Majesty has 


issued a new Commission of the 
Treasury in which I do not see 
your name,” wrote Lord North. 
That was not exactly “leaving 
office.” And as to the higher 
ends and worthier methods, we 
are unable to find them in the 
career of a man who made per- 
sonal animosity to Shelburne 
the principle of his political life, 
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who served under him and with 
him, yet hated and overthrew 
him, joining in order to do so 
the very man who had formerly 
dismissed him, and whom he 
had always, since his dismissal, 
fiercely denounced. Nor can we 
find them in Fox’s support, as 
the colleague of Lord North, of 
the Treaty of 1783, in opposi- 
tion to which Shelburne had 
been dishonestly defeated by 
Fox’s machinations. Still less 
can we find them in the career 
of the man who declared that 
“if we can give one good stout 
blow at prerogative, I care not 
how soon we go out,” yet becam 
so complaisant to his king that 
he declared, “I do not propose 
to vex my sovereign” by men- 
tioning Catholic emancipation. 
And, finally, we are unable to 
discover them in the conduct of 
the man who, after having op- 
posed the war with France al- 
most to the point of treason, 
was able to recommend, nearly 
with his latest breath, its vigor- 
ous prosecution. We must crave 
pardon of Sir George Trevelyan, 
therefore, if we decline to accept 
the valuation he places on the 
merits of Charles Fox as a pub- 
lic man. We may, therefore, 
put him aside at present, in 
order to proceed directly to the 
consideration of these points in 
the history of the American 
rebellion on which so much has 
been laid in the volume under 
review. 

In order to provide as solid 
a basis as possible for the sup- 
port of his theory of rebellion, 
the author from the first insists 
on the “subtle despotism” of 
the king, the “subservience” 
of Ministers, and the “ corrup- 
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tion” of Parliament. This may 
be politics; it is not history. 
The firmness of the king, his 
domestic virtues, his great in- 
dustry, his regard for his people, 
his courage in confronting such 
riots as that of Lord George Gor- 
don, his respect for law, his de- 
termination not to be controlled 
by cabals, were just the quali- 
ties required to secure to Great 
Britain a stable dynasty, which 
within a short period had been 
assailed by two rebellions and 
was threatened still by factions, 
by the spread of dangerous 
theories, by enemies abroad, 
and by obvious disaffection 
among a party at least in the 
Colonies. It may be very fine 
to call this subtle despotism, 
but reasonable beings will pre- 
fer a more righteous name. If 
the king’s Ministers were sub- 
servient, their names are some 
guarantee that subserviency 
was not their chief quality. 
Chatham can hardly be called 
a subservient Minister; no king 
ever stood from any Minister 
such neglect and stubborn re- 
sistance as George III. stood 
from Chatham. Grenville as 
a Minister used to lecture the 
king at great length. North 
was constantly in private 
opposition to the king, and 
was accustomed to ask to have 
his resignation accepted. Fox 
finally forced himself on the - 
king, and at any time can 
hardly be said to have been 
subservient. Rockingham and 
his friends were not subservient. 
Pitt was the most imperious 
Minister that ever a monarch 
had. In fine, no king with a 
taste for subtle despotism was 
ever so very frank and fearless 
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in making his policy public; 
nor was any such despot ever 
so constantly thwarted. That 
Parliament was at times cor- 
rupt we may admit —that is, 
corrupt means were taken to 
get there and keep there, and 
place was an element in con- 
duct —but it can hardly be 
contended that the corruption 
of Parliament ever extended to 
the point of encouraging sedi- 
tion or favouring the dismem- 
berment of the king’s dominions. 
This was left to gentlemen who 
played small games with big 
counters, and who talked 
“patriotism” when they meant 
perfidy, and “liberty” when 
they meant rebellion. 

This, it seems to us, is what 
the author indicates when he 
says :— 


“ But in the spring of 1774 events 
were at hand which broke the slum- 
bers and tried the mettle of all true 
patriots in the kingdom. A contro- 
versy was at their door, unlimited in 
its scope, inexorable in its demands 
on their attention ; and of all men, 
inside Parliament and out, to none 
did it come pregnant with greater 
issues than to Fox.” 


This controversy, so inspir- 
ing and awakening and preg- 
nant and all the rest of it, was 
the American rebellion. Con- 
cerning that event, its origin, 
course, and _ conclusion, Sir 
George Trevelyan has endeav- 
oured to precipitate into the 
minds of readers of to-day all 
the passions and prejudices of 
its own bad time. His method 
is ingenious enough, and he has 
the advantage of many pages 
and a felicitous style. But 
without burdening the small 
space at our disposal by many 
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quotations, we think we can 
follow and confute him as to 
the prime postulates of his 
thesis. 

Stress is laid on the tyranny 
of the king. What had the 
“tyranny” of the king to do 
with the discontent in America ? 
The colonies were, in fact, little 
republics, each having its own 
charter or constitution, and each 
free to govern itself. The laws 
they lived under were in the 
main passed by themselves. 
The chief taxes they paid were 
self-imposed. There was not at 
any time previous to the Stamp 
Act and the tea-duty a single 
man from one end of America 
to the other who felt the slightest 
feather-weight of royal preroga- 
tive. And, taking all the pro- 
ceeds of the objectionable taxes 
together, they would not have 
amounted to a penny per head. 
The very worst tyranny the 
colonies suffered from was the 
tyranny of their own amazing 
and cruel legislation, which re- 
stricted human liberty of con- 
science in an unprecedented 
manner. And this abominable 
legislation they had been free 
to pass under charters and con- 
stitutions, some of which were 
as old as Elizabeth, and which 
were probably unfamiliar to 
George. 

We are given brilliant de- 
scriptions of the prosperity of 
the colonies, and of the superior 
character of the people, as,com- 
pared with ignorant and boorish 
Britons at home. The author 
constantly makes these compari- 
sons as unfavourable as lan- 
guage can make them. As to 
the prosperity, which we admit, 
we reply that it is proof positive 
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that, as we had occasion to say 
in a previous article, the colonial 
system of Great Britain at the 
period of the rebellion was the 
best in the world. Compare 
the systems of France and 
Spain and Portugal and Hol- 
land at the same time, and see 
the difference in the freedom 
and prosperity of the American 
colonies. And as to the differ- 
ence in manners and _ habits 
between the boorish Briton and 
the cultivated American of 1776, 
we shall proceed with greater 
particularity. 

To justify the notorious smug- 
gling in America, which was at 
the bottom of most of the New 
England patriotism, we are 
given a long dissertation on 
smuggling in England and Ire- 
land. But the author does not 
point out at the same time that 
smuggling was illegal in Great 
Britain as well as in America; 
that the Government did its 
best to put it down, even at 
the point of the bayonet; that 
when smugglers were caught 
they suffered the penalty of the 
law ; and that if warrants could 
be issued in America to search 
for smuggled goods, they could 
be issued in England as well. 
In England smugglers were 
criminals. In America they 
were—Patriots. 

To justify the persistent and 
systematic opposition to the 
legitimate authority of an 
equitable monarch and a legal 
Parliament, we are told that 
the Americans were fond of 
the study of the law, and. read 
many copies of Blackstone. 
We are all quite familiar with 
that fact; but Sir George Tre- 
velyan does not seem able to 
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draw the conclusion that Black- 
stone did not teach rebellion ; 
that if Americans read much 
law they should have exhibited 
some regard for it, instead of 
exercising every form of in- 
genuity to avoid or violate it. 
There was much personal oppo- 
sition to the king and the Par- 
liament and the law in England. 
In England the weight of royal 
and parliamentary and legal 
authority was felt by the indi- 
vidual. The king’s policy was 
personal within a certain range. 
Constituencies were kept with- 
out their chosen members. 
Ministers were dismissed. The 
prisons were pretty full. Men 
lost places. But there never 
was any hint of rebellion in 
consequence. We may be told 
that England was well repre- 
sented in Parliament. That is 
not quite true. There were 
large cities that were not repre- 
sented at all. But there was 
not a village from Massachusetts 
to Virginia that could not speak 
through the mouth of Chatham, 
of Barré, of Burke, and, if you 
will, of Fox. Nevertheless they 
must rebel. The virus of re- 
bellion had gone over in the 
Mayflower, and it sprang 
into life whenever legitimate 
authority was exercised, or a 
demand made for the fulfilment 


of a duty. 
To justify the hostility of the 
simple and industrious col-’ 


onist to his brethren in Great 
Britain, we are told by the 
author, in great detail, that 
society in the older country 
was vicious, extravagant, osten- 
tatious, and corrupt. But a 
hundred witnesses can be called, 
all American, to show that 
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every single phase of British 
and European extravagance, 
&c., prevailed in America. 
Cock-fighting, gambling, horse- 
racing, drinking, the frenzy of 
fashion, the fury of personal 
ambition, the vices which 
sprang from a wild life in 
the woods and from the slave 
institutions of the South, all 
prevailed in a _ remarkable 
manner in the colonies before 
1776, and were increased in 
intensity after the struggle was 
over. We have the books at 
our hand and the list of the 
pages; but the reader would 
not care to have the quotations 
inflicted upon him. 

To justify the hostility of 
Americans to the English in 
the colonies, we are told that 
strangers in England were 
treated with rudeness if they 
did not travel in_ coaches. 


Tramps of any kind have 


never, save in our own day, 
had much consideration. But 
if Sir George Trevelyan will 
consult the pages of any 
American historian, he will 
find that strangers dreaded 
the horrible’ rudeness, dis- 
honesty, and inhospitality of 
the Dutch in the Albany 
district as much as_ they 
dreaded the savages. And 
the unfortunate Chevalier 
Pontgibaud could tell him 
how, coming to America to 
fight for American liberty 
under Lafayette, the ship he 
came in was plundered by 
Southern patriots, his personal 
baggage stolen, and himself 
committed to the “charity” 
of the people by Thomas 
Jefferson ! 

To justify the use by Franklin 
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of the Hutchinson letters, the 
author gives us a long disserta- 
tion on the misuse of the mails 
by Ministers in England at the 
time. He does not face the 
fact that every nation in the 
world has laws to prevent its 
mails from being misused. And 
he ignores the well-known fact 
that in the colonies in those 
days it was the common prac- 
tice of even the very mail- 
carriers to read the letters they 
carried ; and that Washington 
and his friends corresponded in 
cipher for mutual protection. 
Franklin was perfectly familiar 
with the practice. And when 
the Hutchinson letters came 
into his hands, he very deliber- 
ately used them in such a 
manner as to make their ulti- 
mate publicity certain. He 
cunningly endeavoured to avoid 
personal responsibility. He im- 
posed a quasi-secrecy on his 
American correspondents as to 
copying, but not as to reading. 
And he did not avow his share 
in the transaction in England 
till after a duel had been fought 
regarding it. His conduct has 
been palliated, but never de- 
fended or excused. The author 
in sequerice gives us the old 
story that Franklin wore at 
Versailles on signing the Declar- 
ation of Independence the very 
coat which he wore when he 
was insulted regarding those 
letters by Wedderburne in the 
Privy Council. Mr Wharton, 
in the appendix to his ‘ Digest 
of American International Law,’ 
has long ago, it seems to us, 
disposed of that story. It ought 
so to die. 

We are told at great length 
that the destiny of America was 
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disposed of by politicians in 
England, who were indifferent 
and contemptuous and corrupt, 
and therefore unfit to rule over 
a free set of colonies of presum- 
ably superior character. We 
have at hand ‘The Life of John 
Jay’ (1891), and on page 157 
we read concerning the doings 
of the Continental Congress :— 


““Some thirty years afterwards 
Gouverneur Morris was sitting over 
the polished mahogany at Bedford 
with John Jay, when he suddenly 
ejaculated, through clouds of smoke, 
‘ Jay, what a set of d——d scoundrels 
we had in that Second Congress!’ 
‘Yes, said Jay, ‘that we had,’ and 
he knocked the ashes from his pipe.” 


And we have also, among other 
things, at hand Mr M‘Master’s 
‘With the Fathers,’ and at 
page 71 we read :— 


“A very little study of long-for- 
gotten politics will suffice to show 
that in filibustering and gerrymander- 
ing, in stealing governorships and 
legislatures, in using force at the 
polls, in colonising and distributing 

atronage to whom patronage is due, 
in all the frauds and tricks that go to 
make up the worst form of practical 
politics, the men who founded our 
state and national governments were 
always our equals and often our 
masters.” 


Sir George Trevelyan’s studies 
in this direction have evidently 
not gone very far. But they 
included at least a letter of 
Washington’s which ought to 
have quickened his intelligence. 
In October 1776, when the 
“patriots” were engaged in ac- 
tual conflict for their “liberty,” 
Washington wrote :— 


“ Such a dearth of public spirit and 
such a want of virtue; such stock- 
jobbing and fertility in all the low 
arts to obtain advantages of one kind 
or another in this great change of 
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military, I never saw before, and I 
pray God’s mercy I may never see 
again.” 

A letter like that should have 
checked the desire to justify 
rebellion in America because 
there was corruption in Eng- 
land. But the science of logic 
suffers much at our author’s 
hands. 

The dearth of public spirit to 
which Washington refers arose 
from an obvious cause. The 
country at large had been com- 
mitted to rebellion without its 
consent. The popular heart 
was not in the enterprise. The 
greatest number of people, the 
greatest amount of property, 
were on the side of the Crown. 
But all the rebellions of history 
have been made by noisy and 
aggressive minorities; and the 
minority in the Colonies was 
noisy, aggressive, organised, and 
interested. Some were bank- 
rupt, some were under sum- 
mons to appear before the 
courts, some aspired to jobs 
in the army, some were jealous 
of the social prominence of the 
Tories, some (and Washington 
was among the number) had 
“crows to pluck” with the 
regular officers, who had not 
cordially recognised their mi- 
litia rank. That there were 
some who were zealously and 
honestly in arms no one need 
doubt; but they were few in 
number. The ranks were filled 
with criminals, foreigners, and 
failures in the industrial occu- 
pations. The wonder is that 
they all fought so well. The 
“Tories” were not all on the 
side of the Crown, though 


against the rebellion. There 
were Tories who claimed that 
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the Colonies had grievances, 
but contended justly that these 
grievances could be redressed 
without rebellion. There were 
Tories in England who took 
the same view: the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and the vari- 
ous ineffective propositions for 
a peaceful settlement made pre- 
vious to and during the con- 
flict, prove this. The Whigs 
in England ambitious of office, 
and the Whigs in America 
anxious for the repudiation 
of their own debts and for 
the confiscation of their neigh- 
bours’ property, made reform 
impossible except at the cost 
of successful rebellion and all 
its terrible cost in blood and 
treasure. Sir George Trevelyan 
and those who think with him 
now claim for the Whigs on 
both sides of the Atlantic the 
name of patriots; but no Hay- 
raddin Maugrabin ever wore 
more awkwardly the herald’s 
garments he was not accus- 
tomed to wear. The original 
impostor was hung for his 
escapade. His imitators have 
been allowed to wear their 
imposture so long that they 
have come to think they were 
born in it. 

In order to throw a shade of 
ingratitude on the royal cause, 
Sir George Trevelyan contends 
that the colonials had fought 
for Great Britain and had 
helped to win from France the 
dominion of the continent. The 
claim is without just foundation. 
The colonials had not a ship that 
could face a man-of-war. They 
had no regular forces, and their 
occasional levies were reluctantly 
provided, poorly supplied, and 
indifferently disciplined. The 
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royal governors had at all 
times the greatest difficulty in 
inducing the colonies to provide 
even for their own local defence. 
But for the royal troops the 
colonies could never have made 
head against the French. If 
they took Louisburg, it was 
when the defences were weak, 
the French garrison feeble, and 
when a British fleet had cut off 
the hopes of reinforcement. 
And the crowning victory at 
Quebec was not shared in by 
them. In a volume of essays 
and addresses by Mr Mellen 
Chamberlain, long the librarian 
of the great Boston Public 
Library, published in 1898, we 
read as follows :— 


“ American history before the Re- 
volution is neither romantic nor 
picturesque, nor as a whole is it 
striking. It is barren of incidents, 
lacks great characters, contributes 
little or nothing to statesmanship, 
war, or policy; and still less, if 
possible, to literature or art. The 
glory of Wolfe is not our glory. The 
foot of no colonial soldier climbed the 
steeps or trod the heights behind 
Quebec, and none but the veteran 
troops of England heard the trium- 
phant cry ‘They run!’ or caught the 
hero’s parting words, ‘I die content !’” 


Sir George Trevelyan will 
have to revise his volume care- 
fully for a future edition; and 
must either enlarge it with ex- 
planations and apologies or re- 
duce it greatly by judicious 
omissions. 

When he details and 
cusses the events that precipi- 
tated the conflict, his method 
is misleading and not strictly 
honest. Of the “Boston Mas- 
sacre,” he says :— 


dis- 


“On the evening of the 5th March 
1770 there came a short and sharp 
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collision between a handful of soldiers 
and a small crowd, voluble in abuse, 
and too free with clubs and snow- 
balls. There was a sputter of mus- 
ketry, and five or six civilians dropped 
down dead or dying. That was the 
Boston massacre.” 

He does not tell us that the 
mob has been described even 
by American historians as a 
howling gang of miscreants, 
that the life of a sentry was 
in danger, that his comrades 
had to come to his rescue, that 
part of the firing was without 
orders, and that the judge who 
tried the officer in charge con- 
gratulated him upon his con- 
duct, and expressed his disgust 
for the conduct of the crowd. 
He does indeed detail the trial 
of Captain Preston, but mainly 
for the purpose of pointing out 
how generous the lawyers were 
to defend him and how honest 
were the jury who gave the 
verdict in his favour. It is not 
much to say of the profession 
of the law that its members 
do their duty like gentlemen ; 
and it is not much to say of 
a jury that they were not mur- 
derers determined to give a 
verdict against evidence. The 
choice, for lawyers and jury, 
between doing their duty and 
incurring eternal infamy was 
not a perplexing one. 

When the author tells us 
of the affair at Lexington 
he is equally misleading. He 
says :— 

“ At four in the morning, just as 
an April day was breaking, they (the 
British detachment) reached the vil- 
lage of Lexington, and found sixty or 
seventy of the local militia waiting 
for them on the common. Firing 
ensued, and the Americans were 
dispersed, leaving seven of their 
number dead or dying.” 
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This is not history as it 
should be written. The local 
militia had been stealing royal 
stores. They were in a state 
of quasi-rebellion. The royal 
troops were going to recover 
royal property or destroy the 
munitions of rebels. The local 
militia had no right to be in 
arms. Being in arms, they 
had to suffer the consequences. 
They fired first, and then ran 
away. Later on they gathered 
from all quarters, and literally 
murdered the troops on their 
return. It was a kind of bush- 
fighting, of which there was 
much during the war; and 
every episode of the kind is 
termed in their histories a 
“battle,” and every man in 
command is a “general.” 

Of the tea-story the account 
is brief enough: “ Boston grat- 
ified the curiosity of an ener- 
getic patriot who expressed a 
wish to see if tea could be 
made with salt-water.” That 
isall. But we are not informed 
that the affair was premedi- 
tated; that men disguised as 
Indians had been drilled for 
the occasion; that the real 
reason at work was not pat- 
riotism but profit; that the 
tea was offensive not because 
of the duty, but of the fact 
that it could be sold cheaper 
than the smuggled tea the 
Hancocks and others had stored 
away for the market. The 
men who had the tea destroyed 
were not merely afraid of their 
profit ; they were also in terror 
of prosecution at law for heavy 
penalties. A rebellion had be- 
come essential to them to save 
them from the operation of the 


law. On the morning of the. 
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scuffle at Lexington John 
Hancock was to have stood 
his trial at Boston for smug- 
gling. The fight was oppor- 
tune and prepared. The em- 
battled farmers had saved the 
smugglers from fines that might 
have lessened their fortunes, 
or imprisonment that would 
have put them out of mischief. 
They plunged their country 
into war to save their pockets. 

In the end it was not the 
Americans alone who won the 
victory over England. The 
combination against England 
was that of America, France, 
Spain, and Holland. A little 
more loyalty among the Whigs 
at home, a few thousand more 
troops, and a little more unity 
of policy among the commanders 
at the North and South, and 
the result would have been 
different. It is quite too late 
to discuss the might-have-beens 
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of history. The great Ameri- 
can nation has grown out of 
unpromising beginnings, and 
has so far achieved a great 
destiny. It has accomplished 
a vast material prosperity and 
acquired a great power among 
the nations. It has faced wars 
and been victorious; has found 
difficult problemsof government, 
and has solved them. But it 
has produced also a remarkable 
race of historians and critics in 
our day, who have given up 
many of the old “ minute-man ” 
views of history, and who are 
aware of the weaknesses of the 
vast and complicated civilisa- 
tion that environs them. They 
are not afraid of criticism ; they 
have adopted it. They do not 
want panegyric; they mistrust 
it. They will courteously ac- 
cept the favourable views of 
Sir George Trevelyan ; but they 
will not quote them as history. 




















THE LOOKER-ON. 


FRANCE: A HALT ON THE ROAD TO REVOLUTION——PROTESTANTISM A RELIGION 
AND A POLITY——NEW DEPARTURES IN CABINET GOVERNMENT——MR WIN- 
TERLEY IN PARLIAMENT: AND ON THE GRAND PIANO. 


IT becomes us to mark that 
the death of President Faure 
evoked more apprehension of 
violent disturbance in this coun- 
try than in France. The news 
of that event carried with it 
in its flight through Britain 
anticipations of immediate dis- 
order —disorder which perhaps 
would end in civil war. At 
the same hour France itself 
was so little affected by such 
fears that the business and 
even the pleasures of life went 
on again after momentary 
interruption. We should note 
this difference, because it seems 
to show that we in England 
had been misled by exaggerated 
representations of the state of 
things in France. According 
to these accounts, not only was 
every other Frenchman steeped 
in villany, but the Republic was 
mined by conspiracies of the 
most desperate character. These 
stories were believed in London 
but evidently not in Paris; or 
the fear in the one capital that 
Revolution had found its oppor- 
tunity would have been panic 
in the other. 

It is said, however, that there 
was no attack on the Republic 
by the joint-stock conspiracy of 
Bonapartists, Royalists, Boulan- 
gists, Jesuits, and Jew-haters, 
because the conspirators had no 
time to organise their forces. 
This may be true ; but if so, we 
have here to do with a conspir- 





acy nullified by negligence. It 
has existed for many months, 
or perhaps for years: any week, 
any day during that time might 
have brought the hour for ac- 
tion; yet when it did arrive, 
through one of a dozen possible 
accidents, it found the conspira- 
tors unprovided with a single 
button for a single gaiter. And 
this was still their unprepared 
condition when they knew that 
the now-or-never hour was at 
hand. President Faure died 
when—and perhaps because— 
the decision of the Court of 
Cassation and the publication 
of reasons for it were only a 
few days off. The conspiracy 
must have seen in that event 
its grand occasion; yet there 
was no preparation for it when 
it came so near. That is so im- 
probable a thing that we may 
almost believe with the Parisian 
public that there is no such con- 
spiracy at all. 

Yet that France is broken 
into groups and masses of viru- 
lent faction is plain enough ; 
one of them being represented 
—though in ignorance of the 
fact, apparently—by the news- 
paper correspondents who de- 
claim against that horrible state 
of things every day. And of 
course this is a very grave dan- 
ger, portentous of general upset, 
whether by conspiracy or mere 
anarchy. The choosing of a 
President to succeed M. Faure 
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went off far more peaceably than 
was expected even in Paris it- 
self—thanks to a most fortun- 
ate concatenation of circum- 
stances and the existence of a 
M. Loubet. He has been Presi- 
dent for some days when this is 
written, and order still prevails 
in Paris. The explanation may 
be that nothing has happened 
in France but a change without 
alteration. M. Faure dies; M. 
Loubet succeeds; the factions, 
pausing to watch the change, 
see no provoking difference in it, 
and the business of contention 
is resumed at the point of inter- 
ruption. It is resumed, it will 
continue, but can hardly go on 
much farther without coming 
to the test of settlement by 
peace or war. These alterna- 
tives will present themselves for 
instant choice, probably, when 
the Court of Cassation makes 
known its decision in the Drey- 
fus case. 

There may be no such con- 
spiracy as the frenzied Dreyfus- 
ards accuse the furious anti- 
Dreyfusards of plotting ; but it 
is not unlikely that the army 
hides a determination that will 
work out to similar effect. Only 
a certain outcome of the Drey- 
fus inquiry will pacify the Drey- 
fusards, who are already fixed 
as to the justice of the case. 
Only a different outcome will 
content the army, which has its 
own ideas of the justice of the 
case. It is conceivable that, 
quietly awaiting the decision of 
the court, the army may propose 
to take a strong course whether 
the judges decide for or against 
revision. If against, then the 
army will prepare to put down 
immediately and _ rigorously 
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whatever resistance the Drey- 
fusards may oppose to the ver- 
dict. If, on the contrary, revi- 
sion is ordered, then we may 
see the military rising, which 
has been roundly cursed before- 
hand. And perhaps it will de- 
serve to be cursed, We only 
speak of what may happen—of 
what is on the cards—and see 
nothing there more probable 
than this. For besides that it 
is heartily sick of the Dreyfus 
affair and its monstrous recrim- 
inations, the mass of the people 
are with the army. This the 
army knows, of course, and it is 
knowledge enough (in France) 
to warrant a minor revolution. 

The succession of M. Loubet 
to M. Faure takes nothing from 
this view of the probabilities, 
but rather strengthens it. M. 
Loubet may be a strong man 
and a just; but he has a repu- 
tation for mediocrity to get 
rid of, he will have little time 
to do it in before the crisis 
arrives, and—more important 
than all—the French nation 
begins to lose complacency 
under a Head of the State so 
little majestic as M. Faure or 
M. Loubet. It is not an un- 
reasonable impatience, or even 
unprincipled. Even a French 
Republican of the best might 
hold, I think, that France is 
inadequately or even improperly 
represented by such highest 
personages. But however that 
may be, the feeling exists and 
spreads, and has to be taken 
into account accordingly. 


* * * 


Only on the surface is the 
commotion in the Church a 
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quarrel over ritualistic detail, 
such as in times past has dis- 
turbed the Anglican communion. 
On this occasion we need not 
look deep to discover the sim- 
merings of social revolution. 
To most people that will seem 
too large a word. But then it 
is the habit of most people to 
shrink from the perception of 
great disturbing changes till 
they are fully accomplished: 
which accounts for a great deal 
in the history of the world that 
historians wonder at. It is of 
the highest importance at the 
present moment that there 
should be no such shrinking. 
Common-sense they call it who 
are subject to it, while in fact it 
is a form of cowardice—answer- 
ing in all respects to the weak- 
ness of the feeble folk who have 
not the courage of their con- 
victions. Or it is the same 
weakness, perhaps. Vision is 
withdrawn from what we see 
lest we be compelled to ac- 
knowledge its existence, and 
so be forced to act upon trouble- 
some conclusions. That is cer- 
tainly cowardice ; and too much 
of it has crept into England 
with its luxuries and refine- 
ments, and that love of peace 
which is the love of ease. See 
where it most abounds: always 
where the luxuries and refine- 
ments have had time to do 
their worst as well as their 
best. Below these topmost 
regions there is better guid- 
ance because there is more 
courage, as we have lately seen 
by a great and memorable ex- 
ample. In continuation thereof, 
it will be well if we turn not 
our eyes inwards when con- 
fronted with the worst in what 
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is called the Crisis in the Church, 
but regard it for what it is and 
proceed accordingly. And there 
is one broad and comprehensive 
standpoint (comprehension being 
in favour, too) from which every 
man of us may and should re- 
gard the whole trouble, namely, 
that the de-Protestantising of 
England is not an affair of re- 
ligion alone. It is a matter 
of the profoundest importance 
socially, and in every depart- 
ment of social life. 

As they stand, the facts are 
these. In the spring of last 
year complaint arose that many 
priests in the English Church, 
though manifestly not of it, 
were practising a Roman Catho- 
lic ceremonial and teaching Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine. At first 
disregarded, or treated as vexa- 
tious matter of no importance, 
the complaint was presently 
forced on the attention of the 
bishops as a corporation through 
a mistake of one of them. This 
was the bishop who wrote to 
the effect that if a parishioner 
found the service in his own 
church too Romanist he could 
go somewhere else. The com- 
motion occasioned by this un- 
guarded reply obliged the 
bishops to consider what truth 
there was in the general accusa- 
tion against the Church. This 
time it was no mere charge of 
“ Romanising tendencies,” of 
“dangerous ritualistic innova- 
tion,” but of open return to 
doctrine and _ practice that 
brought about the Reformation. 
That was the charge; and it is 
not to be forgotten that at 
their conference in May last 
the bishops avowed that it was 
true. Some of them declared 
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that it was true in terms that 
could not have been more em- 
phatic had they been framed 
by Mr Kensit himself. Others 
spoke of systematic treachery, 
of conspiracy within the Church 
to undermine it; and not a 
single voice was heard in denial. 
No admission could have been 
more unwilling, none more com- 
plete ;1 and it settled the main 
point in a court which (to admit 
the strange distinction which 
now passes everywhere) is the 
only one in this country which 
Church Catholics will acknow- 
ledge: that is to say, it was a 
“spiritual” court. Controver- 
sialists by the hundred rushed 
to kick up the dust about the 
main point thus settled, but 
we must not suffer it to be 
hidden in that way, 

So much, then, having been 
agreed upon, and the only 
doubt being as to whether the 
Romanising priests in the Eng- 
lish Church were few or many, 
what should the bishops have 
done? Considering that the of- 
fenders whom they condemned 
are guilty of a most grave 
breach of. trust; considering 
that priestly treachery is as 
bad as any; considering that 
to permit such offences, in 
knowledge of them and with 
power to prevent, is not mercy 
but complicity—it might have 
been expected that the bishops 
would declare their determina- 
tion to put the offenders out of 
the Church, unless they turned 
again and forswore betrayal. 
But every such declaration was 


expressly withheld. Remember 
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that we are not speaking now of 
High Church parsons who in- 
sist on determining minor points 
of ritual and ceremonial as they 
please, nor even of extreme 
High Churchmen who go 
farther yet. These are all 
embraced in a reasonable, or 
at the least an_ intelligible, 
desire for “comprehension.” 
We speak of the few or many 
priests who were described in 
the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion as false to the engage- 
ments under which they hold 
their benefices, as “ ecclesiasti- 
cal marauders,” as alien to 
the Church and employed in 
undermining its doctrine. The 
desire for comprehension cannot 
possibly include such as these ; 
yet after their presence in the 
Church was acknowledged, and 
after the business they are 
about there was unflinchingly 
described, they found them- 
selves still safely covered by 
the fear that prosecution might 
be thought persecution. “ Pro- 
secution is a long way off yet.” 
That was the last word of the 
Episcopal debate —its one 
definite conclusion; and Ro- 
manists and Ritualists alike 
come under its shelter. 

Can the Protestantism of 
the Church be called super- 
sensitive for taking alarm at 
such an outcome of the con- 
ference? Might not its Cath- 
olics have been expected to 
protest against a comprehen- 
sion which includes, by allow- 
ance, treachery to the teaching 
of the Church? The alarm 
was not only natural but 
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righteous, and the same thing 
may be said of the expectation. 
Suppose an honest repugnance 
in both our Church parties to 
“the doctrines that brought 
about the Reformation,” and 
they must have gone in a 
body, one would think, to de- 
mand the exclusion of priests 
who live upon the Church 
while betraying it. Are they 
few? Then what risk of dis- 
turbance in depriving them of 
their opportunities? Are they 
many? Then how needful the 
work of purgation. As a 
matter of fact, there was no 
such combination to protest, 
nor any approach to it. But 
why not? Why not, since 
both parties profess a care for 
the stability of the Church, 
and since both must have 
known that such a course of 
agreement would heal these 
raging dissensions almost com- 
pletely and at once? It is a 
question that I propose to leave 
unanswered. Yet there should 
be little risk in saying that 
not to do what common police- 
court honesty suggests as the 
right thing to do, and not to 
do it though a way of re- 
conciliation would thereby be 
thrown open, is a great mis- 
fortune and a bad sign. That 
there is a certain number of 
false corrupting spirits in the 
Church; that they are justly 
feared and not unjustly loathed 
by Church Protestants; that 
Church Catholics, upon whom 
they bring suspicions which 
are the bane of the Church, 
equally deny association with 
them,—all this is known. It 
is also known that the bishops 
think they need the support 
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of public opinion. But why 
in these circumstances Church 
Protestants did not agree with 
Church Catholics to eject the 
perjured schemers who are 
so obnoxious to both, or why 
the Church Catholics did not 
suggest alliance for the same 
purpose — these things remain 
unknown. 

Perhaps the Church Protes- 
tants thought such a proposal 
hopeless. Perhaps the Catholics 
made the mistake of identifying 
attack upon the Romanising 
priests in the Church with at- 
tack upon themselves, Either 
by error or intention, they did 
immediately rise to the charge 
and answer it as if it had 
been aimed at them,—which 
was in any case unfortunate. 
No doubt the more extreme 
men of the High Church party 
are also accused, but with a 
difference which they should 
have been the first to insist 
upon and still more sharply 
define. The means of doing so 
were easy enough—those that 
I have just indicated ; and how 
clear it is that after denouncing 
all sympathy with the insidious 
renegades who use their places 
in the Church to set up little 
poperies of their own— how 
clear it is, I say, that they 
might then defend more heartily 
and hopefully all that is by any 
means defensible in their cere- 
monial practice! But that was 
not their chosen way. Heed- 
less that the Protestant cry of 
to-day is a cry against domestic _ 
treachery, which is by no man 
defensible ; heedless, too, that 
the Protestantism of the time 
is silent before High Church 
ritual till it ripens into Roman- 
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ism, insinuates transubstantia- 
tion, sets up confessional boxes, 
and fumbles after a spiritual 
authority beyond the bishops 
and behind the Reformation— 
the Ritualists plunged into their 
grand mistake. Moderate High 
Churchmen joined forces with 
the most advanced to fling the 
whole Catholic party between 
the Protestant members of the 
Church and its direct sub- 
verters, for whom “ comprehen- 
sion” seemed to be demanded 
too. 

This was not a way to re- 
concile Church Protestants to 
the dubious ritual of Church 
Catholics, or to allay fears 
that were stronger when there 
was less cause for them. The 
unconsidered laity were roused ; 
the politics of Protestantism— 
which will not allow of sacer- 
dotal domination — revived in 
full force; and before Parlia- 
ment met the whole Church, 
the whole country it might be 
said, was arrayed into two 
hostile camps, between which 
the last words of challenge 
and defiance had passed. The 
debate that was raised in the 
House of Commons by Mr 
Samuel Smith had little sig- 
nificance in itself. Legislative 
interference — at any rate at 
this point—is as undesired as 
undesirable. Yet the debate 
had its use in bringing out 
more clearly the breadth and 
depth of the division between 
the two parties in the Anglican 
Church, henceforth to be named 
the Catholic party and the Pro- 
testant party by the choice of 
each. How they really stand 
to one another and to the State 
could not be known too soon; 
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and it is now clear that in 


both relations the Catholics 
hold themselves apart, con- 
temptuous of Protestantism 


and rejecting State authority. 
There is even some doubt as to 
whether the more pronounced 
Church Catholics will accept 
the authority of the bishops 
if the right to preach certain 
doctrine or to engender certain 
ideas is by them denied. It is 
conceivable that the bishops 
will stand by the supremacy of 
the Queen— it is certain that 
many Church Catholics will 
continue to deny it; refusing 
obedience to the doctrinal inter- 
pretations of the Privy Council, 
whether obeyed by their bishops 
or not. The bishops are al- 
“owed to be capable of forming 
a spiritual court, and therefore 
one that is worthy of respect ; 
but yet, to judge by what we 
now read and hear, there is 
some doctrine, and some that 
Church Protestants most abhor, 
so infixed in the Catholic mind 
as the true doctrine of the 
Church that the bishops will 
in vain forbid its inculcation. 
Yet now that it is arraigned 
it must be condemned: upon 
that the awakened Protes- 
tantism of the country—which 
is not only a religion, but (may 
it ever be remembered !) Protes- 
tant for social and. political 
reasons of profound importance 
—will insist. Condemnation 
may be followed by secession, 
which, though sad, would at 
any rate be an honest move- 
ment, and leave more honesty 
in the place of its departure. 
If not followed by secession, 
ejection must ensue: ejection 
from the Church of all who 
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would remain to de-Protestan- 
tise its formularies and its 
faith. 

Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr Balfour agree that for this 
unpleasant but necessary busi- 
ness no new Parliamentary 
legislation is needed. There is 
authority enough for the pur- 
pose where it is most respected 
by the reactionists to sacer- 
dotalism; and there is also a 
general agreement, I think, that 
the bishops propose to use this 
power in a wise if much-belated 
way. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whose speech in the 
House of Lords the other day 
was most becoming to the sub- 
ject and himself, rightly inter- 
prets the feeling of the laity, 
acknowledging that the Church 
is not its priests alone. In 
his speech he said: “ All this 
agitation among the laity arises 
very much more from a belief 
that the doctrines of the Church 
of England are imperilled, than 
from a dislike to the ceremonies 
which have been introduced in 
various churches outside the or- 
dinary ceremonies sanctioned by 
the Church.” This is perfectly 
true, but not till it is read 
together with a _ sentence 
dropped later in the speech, 
where the Archbishop recog- 
nises that ritual may be to 
doctrine what gesture is to 
the spoken word. Careful of 
what he says, he yet puts all 
that we think 
things ritualistic in a few syl- 
lables on the use of the word 
“mass.” “It is mischievous,” 


he says (how mild is “ mischiev- 
ous!”), “not because the word 
itself really conveys anything 
wrong, but because it is so far 
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a sort of introduction to the 
Church of Rome.” Itis. But 
“mass” is a word of lawful 
use, while many things in the 
extreme Anglo-Catholic ritual 
are unlawful—intentional viola- 
tions of law; and at the same 
time, alone and in combination, 
a yet more direct and meaning 
“introduction to the Roman 
Church.” They prepare the 
ground, as the common saying 
is; “accustoming the people” 
(it is Dr Temple who speaks 
now) “to a ritual like that 
which they would find in the 
Church of Rome.” Now, al- 
though it is true that we of 
the laity are far less concerned 
with ceremonial than with doc- 
trine, we like not these un- 
lawful clearings of the ground. 

Yet it will be enough for 
contentment if the archbishops, 
in working out their plan 
of judicial intervention, deal 
straitly with the more defiant 
offenders and such as are made 
outlaws by their own contu- 
macy. We shall be satisfied 
if further they remember, what 
has evidently been a frequent 
thought with them, that when 
once the conflict begins there 
can be no turning back in the 
middle of it; and if also they 
bear this in mind whenever 
they sit in judgment. In the 
Reformed Church of England, 
a spiritual court, dealing with 
the Romanising sappers of the 
Church by spiritual argument 
alone, may represent the priest- 
hood very well, but not very 
well the laity. This is because 
Protestantism is not only a re- 
ligion, but, in a very high sense, 
a polity. As to that, however, 
we must perforce be silent. We 
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may be Protestant if we please 
on religious grounds, Protestant 
on social grounds, but we may 
not say why. To do that would 
be insulting to Roman Catholics, 
as Mr W. Redmond fiercely re- 
minded Mr Samuel Smith in 
the House of Commons debate, 
careful as the poor man had been 
and melting as were his apolo- 
gies for referring to the con- 
fessional. And indeed it is 
better not to say why, though 
better above all things never 
to forget: for good and bad 
influences on citizenship keep 
their character, and are to-day 
what they were in the time 
of Elizabeth. But though we 
cannot vindicate our Protestant 
preferences without offence, and 
will not do so for fear of offend- 
ing, the Spiritual Court which 
is about to be set up will know 
why we cherish certain school- 
policies, hearth - policies, and 
what our theories are as to 
freedom of mind and the mak- 
ing of men. And these things 
the Spiritual Court will be 
good enough not to forget 
amid its jangling interpretings 
of King Edward the Sixth’s 
prayer-book. 


* * * 


The Prince Consort said of 
our system of Government by 
Cabinet, that it worked as a 
check to the personal ambition 
of individual Ministers. The 
ambition he had in mind is un- 
known in England, though it is 
true that on a certain occasion 
the government of the country 
was all but snatched out of 
the Queen’s hands. The ex- 
planation of that case is, how- 
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ever, that the offending Minister 
knew not what he did, being 
in a state of exaltation un- 
usually high. Yet this saying 
of the Prince Consort’s was 
true in a sense of considerable 
importance. The solidarity of 
the Cabinet, its joint and several 
responsibility, the presentation 
to the world of its deeds and 
plans as the plans and deeds 
of a committee and of no in- 
dividual, has many great con- 
veniences, of which one is that 
Ministers are forbidden to make 
play in the country on their 
own account: nothing must be 
done to compromise, to fore- 
stall, to overpass their col- 
leagues. Till lately this whole- 
some rule has been scrupulously 
observed. Lately, however, the 
whole system of government in 
England has been giving way, 
just as the Prince above-named 
foresaw when nothing in the 
country appeared more fixed 
and stable than its political 
machinery. Seemingly  out- 
worn, it weakens in various 
ways, but mainly in the sinking 
of the authority of the House 
of Commons, and the growing 
Ministerial habit of going past 
the House for direct communi- 
cation with the people. A dem- 
ocratic change, of course, but 
yet an obvious change for the 
worse; and a break in the 
solidarity of Cabinet Govern- 
ment would be a very natural 
result of it. 

But are there any signs of 
such a break? There are, 
though, so far, none of a par- 
ticularly formidable character. 
Something of the kind appeared 
when, at a dark and anxious 
time, Mr Chamberlain spoke 
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against an isolation policy and 
called for a fighting alliance 
with some great military power. 
Other though less striking in- 
stances will be remembered ; 
none of which, however, pre- 
pared the world political for 
Mr Balfour’s letter advocating 
the institution by the State of 
Roman Catholic universities in 
Treland. 

When every other man in 
the Cabinet is hanged for over- 
indulgence in personal ambition 
we may begin to suspect Mr 
Balfour of the weakness. The 
present belief about him on that 
score is that he would sooner 
retire to Whittinghame, and 
remain there, than play the 
pushful man in politics even 
fora day. But that makes the 
publication of his letter the 
more remarkable ; reducing the 
explanation of it to a belief 
that it was a right and a politic 
thing to do. How many of 
his friends share that belief, 
either upon the hypothesis that 
his colleagues were agreed with 
him or that they were not? 
In the one case the presump- 
tion must be that the Cabinet, 
being willing after due con- 
sideration to provide Ireland 
with Roman Catholic univer- 
sities, but at the same time 
doubting the popularity of such 
a scheme, commissioned one of 
their number to fly the pro- 
posal through the press as a 
suggestion of his own. When 
fully stated, that is the first 
hypothesis, and glaringly im- 
possible. It is so impossible 
an innovation that it cannot 
be made to look more so, even 
by the unlikelihood that no 
member of the Government 
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could see the mistake of launch- 
ing a scheme of that character 
in the midst of a furious Pro- 
testant agitation. The other 
supposition must be the right 
one; but though in some re- 
spects preferable, it is almost 
as hard to reconcile with the 
usual and expected. By a 
positive and even vehement 
expression of opinion, addressed 
to the country on a notoriously 
difficult and inflammatory ques- 
tion, a leading member of the 
Government forces his col- 
leagues into a position which 
some of them think wrong, 
and all may find extremely 
awkward. Even they say so 
who wish well to Mr Balfour’s 
proposal, which allows me the 
satisfaction of speaking farther 
in language not my own. It 
is only by carrying out this 
proposal, says the ‘Spectator,’ 
“that the Government can now 
avoid serious trouble within its 
own body. 


“In the strongest possible language 
Mr Balfour has in effect told his con- 
stituents that an imperative duty rests 
upon those who are true Unionists 
and true Protestants to deal with the 
claims of the Irish Roman Catholics 
in regard to Irish university educa- 
tion.” But supposing that the Gov- 
ernment “ cannot in the end agree to 
deal with the problem, . . . both Mr 
Balfour and the Cabinet will be placed 
in a terribly false position. Mr Bal- 
four’s exercise of the right of free 
speech on Catholic education must 
look like, and act as, an indictment 
of the.Cabinet as bad Unionists. . . . 
A certain situation has been created 
by his letter and his Manchester 
speeches. . . . He may have been 
rash ; he may even have acted with- 
out due consideration for his col- 
leagues ; all we know is that by his 
recent action he has made it impera- 
tive for the Cabinet to deal with the 
problem.” “It is only by placing 
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Irish university education on a sound 
basis, and satisfying the demands of 
the majority of the Irish population, 
that the Government can now avoid 
serious trouble within its own body.” 


In short, the Government must 
either yield to “the situa- 
tion created by Mr Balfour’s 
letter” or break up. 

When the question comes on 
for debate, it might be asked 
how it is that while the Roman 
Catholic community is spending 
vast sums of money in building 
cathedrals, chapels, conventual 
institutions, and the like in all 
the three kingdoms, it never 
seems to think of providing for 
itself the university that is so 
much wanted. The answer is, 
perhaps, that that is properly 
the business of the State. How- 
ever, we are not now consider- 
ing the intrinsic merits of Mr 
‘Balfour’s plan. I have nothing 
to say about it, good or bad. 
Our present concern is with a 
totally different matter, and not 
a less important one, I think, if 
we have here another example 
of what is to be expected of 
ministerial Government in fu- 
ture. Were it not supplied by 
Mr Balfour, leader of the House 
of Commons, circumspect, con- 
siderate, no demagogue, no mere 
climbing politician, or if he were 
the first and only practitioner 
in this new line, little might be 
thought of it. But he is not 
the first. What he does he 
does after witnessing, and pre- 
sumably pondering, similar per- 
formances; and being what he 
is, that he should follow suit 
in a manner so deliberate and 
in a matter so vexed, looks too 
much like a break-up of the old 
order in Cabinet government. 
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To what effect may be read in 
the words quoted above, which 
are of general as well as particu- 
lar application. They show the 
natural working of the Cabinet 
system in dissolution, or (to 
speak in milder phrase) when 
dropping into habits of “ greater 
freedom and less _responsi- 
bility.” The ‘Spectator’s’ fore- 
cast of consequences on the 
present occasion may turn out 
to be exaggerated ; but if so, it 
will be by good luck, for none 
of those consequences are for- 
bidden by the nature of the 
case. It is entirely reason- 
able to expect them; and at 
another time, and by a less 
scrupulous Minister, they may 
be not merely risked but in- 
tended and ensured. 


* * * 


“DEAR MR LOOKER -ON,— 
This is to inform you, who may 
have commands for me, that I 
too came to town for the meet- 
ing of Parliament. 

“The ‘something in the at- 
mosphere,’ which in most places 
where men are assembled tells 
of any general predominant 
thought or emotion, is stronger 
in the House of Commons than 
anywhere else. You must have 
felt this. How the common 
feeling gets into the atmosphere, 
or how to explain the wordless 
communication of it to the 
stranger in the gallery, is be- 
yond us, I suppose. But so 
it is. In a full House, and 
on occasions when attention is 
concentrated on a matter of ex- 
traordinary interest, the stran- 
ger is almost as conscious of 
the drift and shift of feeling 
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in the mass of silent members 
as if it were a visible stream. 
“Remembrance of this sharp- 
ened the wish to be present at 
the first meeting of a House 
which on one side had fallen to 
pieces and then had been en- 
tirely re-made up. That it would 
fall to pieces was revealed to 
many ; that it did fall to pieces 
was known to all; that it had 
been brought together again 
was generally understood. But 
neither in my neighbours nor 
my newspapers could I find 
any sensible knowledge of how 
the re-make had been accom- 
plished. Blinds were drawn 
down upon that subject—which 
seemed strange, but not un- 
accountable. There is lack of 
knowledge, and there is lack of 
acknowledgment —a _ state of 
feeling better known as a dis- 


position to ‘ignore. We who 


have lived in affairs have learnt 
that such a feeling may be uni- 
versal, and yet without any 
understanding to make it so. 
No man says to another, ‘Let 
us keep this matter dark,’ but 
darkness there is—an unspoken 
agreement even between friend 
and friend to speak not of it. 
So it seemed to be in the mat- 
ter of the ranching of the 
Liberals, who had gone wild 
and leaderless, and how it was 
done and by whom. All knew 
it, none spoke of it ; but, thought 
I, in the House of Commons 
on the first night of meeting 
it is a silence that will speak 
for itself; and I’ll be there to 
hear. 

“And I was: fortune and a 
right honourable member giving 
me a place in the House with a 
commanding view of the benches 
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to the Speaker’s left hand. 
Thence could I look down upon 
the unhappy remnant seated 
there — attenuate, futureless, 
their leaders falling out and 
falling away, their very prin- 
ciples a spoil to the enemy — 
and yet not unhappy now. 
There was so little misery in 
the look of them, indeed, that 
my first thought, after contem- 
plating them awhile, was of my 
cat basking in the unexpected 
sunshine of a winter day. If it 
was not hope that gave them 
that appearance (which could 
hardly be) it was relief. Sen- 
sible of being a coherent party 
again, now that they had two 
leaders the less, they were con- 
scious of what had made them 
whole though it had left them 
weak ; and it was a conscious- 
ness that filled the air about 
them in a speaking silence of 
complacency. As the grains 
in a horn of gunpowder may be 
separated by a paralysing in- 
termixture of coal-dust, so these 
poor gentlemen had been divided 
from each other; but now, now 
they could come together again 
in working order, because that 
which divided them was with- 
drawn, dissolved, washed out. 
Home Rule might now be thrown 
off by the many with whom it 
was always a livery at best, 
and no longer was it essential 
to good Radicalism to play the 
Little Englander. A word had 
gone forth which, even though 
it sounded as the voice of ‘ per- 
sonal proscription’ to here one 
and there another (or so they 
said), was emancipation to thou- 
sands: a lightening of hearts, 
an easing of consciences, recon- 
ciliation with the master-spirit 
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of the country, and therewith 
a call to closer union among 
themselves. 

“That it must have been 
all this seemed plain and cer- 
tain even to such _ retired 
folk as your servant who now 
addresses you. If it lacked 
acknowledgment, we knew 
how naturally acknowledgment 
might be withheld. Yet that it 
could not be concealed wherever 
two or three erstwhile Glad- 
stonians were gathered together 
might as easily be suspected ; 
and gladly I found at West- 
minster, as I tell you, that it 
was not concealed because it 
could not be. It may last little 
longer than the sunshine of a 
winter day, but there it was— 
it would beam through. The 
lightened hearts and the eased 
consciences sang together as 
the stars sing in their courses, 
and I heard them: believe me 
or believe me not. But if 
you ask what audible or visible 
recognition there was of him 
whose word had brought this 
blessed change to pass, I am 
constrained to say that there 
seemed to me not much. But 
here also there were natural 
reasons for silence at present— 
prudential reasons, kindly rea- 
sons, and such as most fitly com- 
mend the saying De mortuis. 
It is something, too, that Lord 
R. (I name no names) shuns 
rather than seeks recognition, 
apparently. And then, again, 
and to conclude, gratitude for 
service rendered is so much more 
easily dissembled than joy in its 
receipt. 

“Now it is not at all in my 
way to prate of politics, but 
these impressions taken in the 








House of Commons on the day 
of a new departure may interest 
you — perhaps as confirming 
your own. We shall not agree, 
however, if you think that the 


greater compactitude, confi- 
dence, cheerfulness of the Radi- 
cal Opposition betokens a vic- 
torious time for it. What can 
a conquered party do when all 
its more respectable or more 
fascinating principles are gath- 
ered up and carried off ? 


“From harmony to harmony. 
Music was the second great 
object of my visit to town— 
music and certain pictures; as 
to which a good judge and 
possessor of such treasures had 
written to me, ‘If it would 
please you to view in one day 
the most exemplary display of 
masculine and feminine art that 
was ever looked upon in this 
world, come and see the Rem- 
brandt collection in the morning 
and the Burne-Jones exhibition 
in the afternoen. The contrast 
is perfection and the lesson be- 
yond price.’ And so it was; 
and perhaps it is there still 
for willing minds to profit by. 
But for me it was both bad and 
good ; for having a natural in- 
veterate dislike of Sir Edward’s 
pictures,—a dislike which lies 
deeper (I know) than judgment 
ever reaches, and is even (I 
think) rather animal,—it was 
not well that this gentle if un- 
reasonable passion should be 
warmed into hate. There is a 
sort of music that corresponds 
with the Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones picture, but no one ever 
said that it was great or even 
true; and in that fact I find 
some justification for the pre- 
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judice (which, however, is not a 
musical or even artistic pre- 
judice, but something else and 
something different) against 
both. 

“Tt was a mistake to go from 
the Burne-Jones exhibition to 
an afternoon concert where 
the attraction was a player on 
the pianoforte. Only by rare 
good fortune could it be the 
soothing change required, and 
that should have been considered 
in time. But it was not, and 
the consequence was injustice 
not only to myself, but perhaps 
to the young man who was the 
attraction. Had it been neces- 
sary to hear him play that 
afternoon, so soon after leaving 
the New Gallery, the fair thing 
to him would have been an 
hour of preparation at the 
Bath Club: a bracing douche, 
a mutton-chop, a glass of forti- 
fying burgundy. In any event 
that could not have been harm- 
ful; for, let the performer be 
who or what he may, no 
concert-room Broadwood should 
be encountered by persons in an 
irritable or lapsing condition of 
the nervous system. Set wide 
open, and with a shock-haired 
young man advancing toward 
it with swinging hands, it im- 
mediately becomes more an 
object of terror than delight. 
The machine we know: what 
is to be expected of those 
hands? The hall is large; in 
it are many, many ladies; two 
violins and a ’cello await the 
doom of the drowned ; and the 
Attraction has yet to make an 
English reputation : how much, 
then, there is to fear! Yet it 


is possible to hope, for with 
and _ restraint, 


skill, ‘touch,’ 
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very pleasing music may be 
drawn from an _ instrument 
which in that form is the most 
brutal that genius has anything 
to do with. Does genius, or 
genius not in want of bread, 
ever write now for the concert 
grand? Would genius ever 
have written for the pianoforte 
had it come into existence as 
the concert grand? If these 
are foolish questions, explain 
their folly by an ear that finds 
more soul in the drum than in 
the concert grand, when banged 
as no professor of the humbler 
instrument thumps out its truer 
voice of nature. 

“With studied awkwardness, 
the shock-haired young man 
takes his place; the stringed 
instruments lead off, their lovely 
voices no more strained, no 
more conscious, than the per- 
fume streaming from the rose, 
the brier-rose, and the violet; 
and it goes to my heart to mark 
how humbly the ’cello— the 
’cello, which hasn’t its match in 
this world as a singing instru- 
ment—seems to wait upon the 
mechanical monster by which it 
is to be devoured. He begins, 
the distinguished Attraction, 
very playfully, very prettily ; 
but not without the nimbleness 
which is one of the most admired 
and detestable characteristics of 
a performance on the concert 
grand. Why, I cannot tell; 
but it reminds me of the male 
opera-dancers who, in days that 
I remember, figured in the bal- 
let in attire shaped like Harle- 
quins, but cut low in the neck! 
(Is this an extravagant resem- 
blance? Do you suppose it put 
into my head by the Burne- 
Jones collection?) It was some 
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time, indeed, before the crash 
came ; but it was foreseen, fore- 
known, its place in the score 
fatally provided years ago by a 
composer whose deafness would 
have been much less afflicting 
to him in these days than it was 
in his own. The Attraction, his 
opportunity arriving, justified 
expectancy to the full. From 
the time when the thumping 
began legitimately, his action 
was the action of a man who 
would shampoo an unwilling 
tiger. At every stroke the 
artist’s head was jerked forward 
from the second vertebra (ver- 
tebra dentata, the pivot-bone, 
you know), so violently did he 
throw himself upon the key- 
board; and when dislocation 
seemed possible in consequence, 
the music which might have 
soothed and compensated our 
alarms was a mere ill-mixed 
noise of percussion and rever- 
beration. The thump was more 
audible than the note. 

“But it pleased. The au- 
dience applauded vehemently, 
and again applauded and again. 
But I—I could have cried for 
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pity of the violins, and for the 
’cello’s sake and my own (for 
we are lovers) could have mur- 
dered the concert grand. Yet 
I would not have you think 
me contemptuous of the pleas- 
ure of the audience. It was 
sincere and improving in every 
way ; and I hope to die in the 
opinion that the sensitive taste 
which is also supercilious is in 
the first place stupid, in the 
second place vulgar, in the 
third inhuman. ‘ We rise upon 
the stepping-stones of our dead 
selves to higher things.’ It is 
the hammerer of concert grands, 
not even the grand itself, that 
really offends, and what cares 
he for music, or anything but 
marvellous execution? If he 
would only make it all léger-de- 
main ! 

“But perhaps if I had not 
gone to the New Gallery that 
morning, or if the Bath Club 
had been subsequently visited 
However, it is useless to 
follow out these speculations, 
and herewith concludes—Y ours 
very faithfully, 

“CHAS. WINTERLEY.” 
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AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR BORGU. 


IT is a mark of the nature of 
the British empire, and of the 
conditions under which we hold 
it, that hardly a month passes, 
certainly never so much as half 
a year, but some place which 
the average well-educated per- 
son cannot even find on the map 
leaps into sudden publicity, and 
is on every newspaper placard 
and in every one’s mouth. 
Yesterday they were unknown, 
to-morrow probably they will 
be forgotten. Fashoda made 
a somewhat deeper impression ; 
yet for a week or so last year 
eyes were fixed on Borgu and 
Mossi just as keenly as they 
were later on the Bahr-el-Gha- 
zal—and with good reason, for 
there was more serious danger 
of a conflict over the Niger 
than ever arose over the Nile. 
Now the strain has been for- 
gotten: the men out there who 
were doing the empire’s work 
on its frontiers are no longer 
actors before a great theatre ; 
but the work goes on all the 
same, and it is just as well to 
set on record what was done 
and is being done. 

The Convention signed last 
July in Paris between Great 
Britain and France ended sud- 
denly and summarily a chapter 
of history which has not yet been 
written—the story of French ag- 
gressions on territories claimed 
by us in West Africa, and of 
our too-long-deferred resistance 
to those aggressions. The en- 
croachment proceeded steadily 
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from the Berlin Conference in 
1884-85. Within ten years 
from that date the French, 
working south and south-east 
from Senegambia and _ the 
Upper Niger, had interposed 
themselves between the pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone and 
the Niger so completely that 
there was nothing to be done 
but fix a frontier by joint com- 
mission, which left that colony 
practically resourceless; and 
they were pushing with fever- 
ish activity into the regions 
north of the Gold Coast. In 
the meanwhile Dahomey, con- 
quered in 1890, had become 
another base, and expeditions 
from it were moving north- 
ward. Thus in the acute period 
of the struggle the French 
were making their way south- 
east from their posts of Ségu 
and Bandiagara in the French 
Sudan, and north and north- 
west from Carnotville in Up- 
per Dahomey. By 1896 their 
forces had joined hands behind 
the Gold Coast, and were 
striving to retrench as far as 
possible the hinterlands of that 
colony, and of German Togo- 
land, while at the same time 
they endeavoured to make 
themselves masters of the west 
bank of the Niger and secure 
a port on its waters accessible 
direct from the sea. Thus 
there were two distinct points 
of friction between English 
and French: first, the hinter- 
land of the Gold Coast (Mossi, 
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Gurunsi, and the  surround- 
ing countries); and secondly, 
Borgu, which is part of the 
natural hinterland of Lagos. 
The French forces working from 
the French Sudan and from 
Dahomey were, when matters 
came to a critical juncture, 
in touch with each other as 
well as with their respective 
bases; our forces resisting 
them, almost non-existent at 
first, were up to the end dis- 
connected. The object of this 
paper is to relate what took 
place during the final phase of 
the struggle in Borgu, part of 
the territory held by the Royal 
Niger Company. The story of 
the resistance offered in the 
hinterland of our Crown Colony 
of the Gold Coast is similar, 
but quite distinct. It consti- 
tutes by itself another chapter 
of history not yet written, but 
which we hope to write as soon 
as the facts are available. 

In 1894 Commandant Toutée 
started on a voyage, professedly 
of private exploration, and ap- 
plied to the Royal Niger Com- 
pany for leave to pass through 
territories under their jurisdic- 
tion; but as he was taking 
with him a considerable armed 
force, this request was refused. 
Accordingly he set out from 
Porto Novo on the Dahomey 
coast, and from Carnotville 
made his way north - east 
through the Bariba country, 
till he struck the Niger opposite 
Badjibo, a point about midway 
between Bussa and Jebba. Here 
he established a camp and forti- 
fied a position which he called 
Fort d’Arenberg. From this 
point it is possible to navigate 
to the sea, though not safe; no 
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vessel is insured beyond Jebba. 
Above Badjibo the river is 
practically unnavigable for 
more than 500 miles. In the 
meantime a strong expedition, 
under Commandant Decceur, 
had been despatched in July 
1894 from Dahomey northward, 
having for its main objects to 
secure a treaty with the chief 
of Gurma, a country lying to 
the north of Borgu and Togo- 
land, thus cutting the Germans 
off from the Niger; and to 
obtain treaties with the king 
of Nikki, which, the French 
asserted, was the capital of 
Borgu. Borgu, comprising the 
riverine inhabitants of the 
right bank of the Niger from 
Illo southward to near Jebba, 
would, it was thought, give 
them a port on the navigable 
waters of the Lower Niger. 
Now the Royal Niger Com- 
pany claimed both these coun- 
tries, Gurma and Borgu. They 
claimed Gurma in virtue of 
treaty rights on the ground 
that it was a province of Gando, 
with which country they had 
a treaty. Moreover, Gando is 
itself a fief of the Sultanate of 
Sokoto, and by the convention 
of 1890 the Company had rights 
over all appanages of Sokoto. 
They claimed Borgu, first, on 
the ground that the Say-Barrua 
line, fixed in 1890, gave to Great 
Britain all included by a line 
drawn from Say south to the 
ninth parallel, up to which the 
frontiers were delimited from 
the coast ; and secondly, on the 
ground that the king of Bussa 
alleged himself to be sovereign 
of all Borgu, and with this king 
they had concluded a treaty in 
1890 and paid him a subsidy. 
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But as the French asserted that 
Nikki, not Bussa, was the cap- 
ital of Borgu, it was thought 
advisable to despatch Captain 
Lugard to secure a treaty with 
that town. 

Decceur’s expedition did not 
make rapid progress. Borgu is 
a difficult country ; its inhabit- 
ants, the Baribas, are a warlike, 
predatory people, whose chief 
weapon is the poisoned arrow. 
According to Mockler Ferry- 
man, they came originally from 
Northern Africa, and profess 
not to be pagans, but to wor- 
ship “Kisra, a Jew.” At all 
events, their country was un- 
explored, and they had beaten 
back the wave of Fulah con- 
quest which, sweeping over all 
the countries between Lake 
Tchad and the Niger, had 
surged across the river into 
Gurma and Illérin, Borgu’s 
neighbours. Consequently, al- 
though Decceur left Dahomey 
before Captain Lugard sailed 
from England, the English 
officer, proceeding by water to 
Jebba, succeeded in organising 
a force, and reaching Nikki 
before the French. Marching 
by way of Kiama, he entered 
Nikki, and concluded a treaty 
there on November 10, 1894, 
then passed on southward to 
secure the Company’s rights 
in Okuta and LIlesha. Five 
days later the French came on 
the scene. M. Ballot, governor 
of Dahomey, hearing of the 
English mission, had sent up 
two other expeditions. That 
under M. Alby was the first to 
arrive; M. Decceur joined him 
with a strong force (whereas 
Captain Lugard had been ac- 
companied only by twenty-four 
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men with arms, all recruits), 
insisted that the king of Nikki 
should accept the French flag, 
and wrote home to say that a 
treaty had been concluded on 
November 26, making no men- 
tion of Captain Lugard. Then 
the various French exploring 
parties pushed on hastily to the 
north, to anticipate Dr Griiner 
and Lieutenant von Karnap, 
who were on a similar errand 
on behalf of Germany. Flags 
of both colours were distributed 
freely through the country, and 
as the signing of each treaty 
was accompanied by a hand- 
some gratuity, some chiefs did 
a profitable trade in the busi- 
ness. The ruler of Sansanné 
Mango accepted three within a 
space of six months. 

So ended in 1895 the first 
“race for Borgu,” in which 
European expeditions hunted 
treaties from negro chiefs. The 
result was somewhat to dis- 
credit all such treaties, but to 
strengthen the Niger Com- 
pany’s claim to Borgu. Wheth- 
er Nikki or Bussa was the capi- 
tal of Borgu might be a matter 
of* opinion; but in each place 
the Company had a prior claim. 
The French practically recog- 
nised this by shifting their 
ground and attempting to 
secure the country by what 
was called “effective occupa- 
tion,” but in reality was open 
usurpation. 

In the end of 1896 two ex- 
peditions were organised by M. 
Ballot in Dahomey: one under 
Lieutenant Bretonnet, whose 
object was Borgu and the navi- 
gable Niger; the other, under 
Captains Baud and Vermeersch, 
which was directed to interpose 
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between the German hinterland 
and the Niger. Lieutenant 
Bretonnet left Carnotville on 
December 28, 1896, with three 
white officers, 100 Senegalese, 
and a number of porters. It 
is noticeable that he did not 
advance direct to Nikki and 
claim the benefit of the treaty: 
on the contrary, he turned west 
from Paraku and made a cir- 
cuit to avoid what was theo- 
retically a friendly town. He 
established posts at Bori, Bouay, 
and, after some skirmishing on 
the road, at Kandi. From 
Kandi he marched to Illo on 
the Niger, thence down-stream 
to Bussa, which he entered— 
by his own account, at the 
king’s invitation—on February 
5, 1897. Nowa great deal had 
happened since Captain Lugard 
went out to Borgu in 1894. 
The Niger Company had com- 
plained of the act of aggression 
committed by Captain Toutée 
in occupying Fort d’ Arenberg, 
and Lord Rosebery had said 
definitely that the place must 
be evacuated. France yielded, 
and Fort d’Arenberg became 
Fort Goldie. Further, it was 
notified to France that Bussa 
was under British protection, 
and an announcement to that 
effect was made in the ‘Lon- 
don Gazette’ in June 1895 
In the face of this, Lieutenant 
Bretonnet’s entry into the 
town was no less than an 
act of war, and the Niger 
Company would have instantly 
repelled the aggression, but 
their hands were tied. In the 
latter part of 1896 it had been 
found necessary to organise a 
force to punish the Fulah Emirs 
of Nupe and Illdérin, who, in 
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addition to repeated breaches 
of their treaties, had endeav- 
oured to bring about a general 
rising against the Company. 
They had solicited help from 
the king of Bussa; yet he had 
not only refused it, but had 
informed the Company of the 
plot. At this time diplomacy 
was still slowly endeavouring 
to solve the problem presented 
by the conflicting treaty claims 
in Borgu, and the French Gov- 
ernment represented to the 
English that if the Niger Com- 
pany had a considerable force 
on foot, they would be tempted 
to strengthen their claims by 
going in and occupying Nikki. 
Lord Salisbury’s Government 
accordingly exacted from Sir 
George Goldie a pledge that 
he would not undertake any 
operations north of Jebba, 
which is the head of the navi- 
gable Niger. Nikki is well to 
the north of this point, and 
Bida and Illdrin, the objectives 
of the expedition, were well to 
the south of it; and the pledge 
was accordingly given. Natur- 
ally it was taken as binding 
both sides to abide by the 
status quo. But just as the 
brilliant campaign against the 
Fulahs was practically decided 
by the victory at Bida on Janu- 
ary 29, 1897, news came that a 
French expedition was at Ilo, 
and shortly after a letter from 
the king of Bussa reached Sir 
George Goldie, stating that his 
capital had been occupied, and 
asking for assistance. In face 
of the pledge given to Govern- 
ment, however, nothing could 
be done by the Company, 
though they probably never 
expected that Lord Salisbury 
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would continue to negotiate 
without insisting, as a pre- 
liminary to all discussion, upon 
the evacuation of a town over 
which a previous Government 
had expressly declared a pro- 
tectorate. Lieutenant Breton- 
net remained therefore in pos- 
session of Bussa, though not in 
peace. He was hotly attacked 
by the natives; but his Sene- 
galese fought, as they always 
do, admirably, and he not only 
held his ground but extended 
his conquest. After consider- 
able bloodshed he took Wawa, 
a town south of Bussa, and 
was met there by envoys from 
Kiama, where also he hoisted 
the tricolour. But the country, 
though nominally occupied, was 
not subdued up to July: Lieu- 
tenant Bretonnet was fighting 
continuously against what were 
described as “rebellions” in 
the different towns that had 
courted his alliance. Kishi, 
which lies on the direct road 
between Carnotville and Kiama, 
was occupied ; but Nikki was 
still left untouched. 

In the meantime the Baud- 
Vermeersch expedition, which 
had set out also in the end 
of 1896, had been even more 
fortunate than M. Bretonnet. 
They reached Gurma without 
difficulty, and had the good 
fortune to find the king coping 
with a rebellion. In return 
for their help, which was effec- 
tually given, he placed all 
Gurma under French protec- 
tion: this success bore fruit in 
the Franco-German agreement 
of July 1897, by which Ger- 
many resigned all her claims 
to a hinterland reaching to 
the Niger. Moving westward, 
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Captain Baud got into touch 
with Lieutenants Voulet and 
Chanoine, who were coming 
from Wagadugu: this junction 
of French forces despatched 
from countries so remote as the 
French Sudan and Dahomey 
impressed the natives consider- 
ably, and brought levies of 
auxiliaries flocking in. Gurma 
was occupied in force, and the 
Voulet - Chanoine expedition 
turned westward again, leaving 
Captains Baud and Vermeersch 
to hold their acquisition. But in 
August the whole Bariba coun- 
try rose against the French- 
men. Lieutenant Bretonnet’s 
garrisons had to fall back on 
his main force; and reinforce- 
ments were sent up from 
Carnotville under Captain 
Ganier, who, as senior, took 
command at Paraku, assisted 
by M. Vermeersch. By Nov- 
ember they were strong enough 
to advance upon the heart of 
the resistance, and after a battle 
fought somewhat to the south, 
on November 6 they entered 
Nikki, this time as victors, and 
hoisted the flag there on Dec- 
ember 10, and immediately 
opened communication with 
M. Bretonnet at Bussa. In the 
meanwhile Captain Baud, left 
in charge of Gurma, had struck 
across from Fada-N’Gurma to 
Say, where he met an outpost 
of M. Destenave’s force frem 
the French Sudan. MHe then 
proceeded to march upon Ilo, 
whence Lieutenant Bretonnet’s 
original post had been with- 
drawn. Marching south from 
this, he was surrounded by the 
Baribas; but after a severe 
fight he succeeded in routing 
them, and the country was 
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terrorised into submission. 
Thus by December 10, 1897, 
when Commandant  Ricour 
came to take command as 
Governor of Upper Dahomey, 
the whole of Borgu as well as 
Gurma were in reality effec- 
tively occupied. Setting the 
question of international moral- 
ity apart, the French officers 
had done their work extra- 
ordinarily well. Their troops 
took their supplies by force and 
cost nothing to keep; and they 
had very few of them. Three 
companies of Senegalese, one of 
Hausas hastily levied in the 
latter part of 1897, and two of 
the Dahomey police, made up 
the whole force at M. Ricour’s 
disposal. In order to hold such 
a country with such a force, a 
reign of terror was imperative, 
and it was instituted. The 
soldiers were dotted about in 
the towns and villages in 
groups of half-a-dozen or less, 
and a white officer or non- 
commissioned officer went the 
rounds in perfect security. The 
Baribas were thoroughly cowed; 
they hated, but they were afraid. 
It was very different from 
the method in which we make 
war against savages, sending 
large expeditions and paying 
fair or even at times excessive 
prices for such goods as the 
natives choose to supply; but 
of its own kind it was an excel- 
lent piece of work. 

Yet from the point of view of 
the British the whole thing sim- 
ply amounted to this. France 
had occupied by force Borgu, a 
country which was British by 
prior treaty and by the 1890 
agreement with France, and 
part, if not all, of which had 
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been declared a protectorate. 
The recognition of the Niger 
Company’s treaties by the For- 
eign Office had sealed the ac- 
quisition to the Company under 
the authority of her Majesty’s 
Government. Now the Com- 
pany could not declare war 
upon France, and it appealed 
to Lord Salisbury to redress 
such violent usurpation of its 
rights. Protests lodged by him 
in Paris produced no practical 
result. Moreover, the frontier 
between Dahomey and the hin- 
terland of Lagos had been de- 
limited by joint agreement from 
the coast up to the ninth paral- 
lel. But from the middle of 
1897 the French, entirely dis- 
regarding this arrangement, 
had begun to cross our fron- 
tier, striking to the east from 
a point considerably south of 
Carnotville, and arranged a 
line of communication with 
Bussa through Saki and Kishi. 
Lieut.-Colonel M‘Callum, Gov- 
ernor of Lagos, at once re- 
ported this act of trespass, and 
was instructed to request the 
French to withdraw. On Sep- 
tember 10 a French party un- 
der Lieutenant Brot attempt- 
ed to capture Ilesha, but were 
repulsed, and had to fall back 
on Saki; and on the 24th of 
that month, in consequence of 
Colonel M‘Callum’s prompt ac- 
tion, was obliged to evacuate 
Saki, which was at once occu- 
pied by men of the Lagos 
Hausa Force. A few days 
later Lieutenant Neale, with a 
detachment of the same body, 
occupied Igboho, on the line 
to Kishi. In the meantime 


three companies of the West 
India Regiment, under Lieut.- 
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Colonel Allen, had been ordered 
from Sierra Leone to Lagos, 
and by November 15 two 
companies were at Saki. But 
it was thought necessary, since 
diplomacy proved ineffectual, 
to make a further show of 
force in West Africa. In 
October 1897 Colonel Lugard 
was recalled from South Africa 
to organise a force (to be 
called the West African Fron- 
tier Force) which should have 
its headquarters in Nigeria. 
The force which it was pro- 
posed to raise amounted prac- 
tically to a brigade. It was to 
consist of two very strong bat- 
talions of infantry, each con- 
taining 1200 men, with twenty- 
nine officers and forty-four 
non-commissioned officers. To 
each battalion was affiliated 
a field-hospital, with three 
doctors and a nursing staff 
of six non-commissioned offi- 


cers from the Army Medical 


Corps. There was also to be a 
base hospital at Lokoja, with 
two doctors and three nurses, 
selected from the staff at Guy’s. 
The artillery consisted of three 
batteries, two of seven-pounders, 
one of twelve-pounders. There 
was also a transport depart- 
ment, an accounts department, 
and one engineer company. A 
small headquarter staff, con- 
sisting of the Commissioner and 
Commandant, his second in 
command, and an aide-de-camp, 
made up the whole. The second 
in command was Colonel Will- 
cocks, D.S.O., who was tele- 
graphed for before he had fairly 
returned from the Tochi Valley 
campaign on the N.W. frontier 
of India—the eighth on which 
he had seen service. Each bat- 
talion was to consist half of 
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Yorubas, half of Hausas; and 
as the Yorubas were the easier 
to get, recruiting began at 
Ibadan. On November 27, 
Lieut. - Colonel Pilcher sailed 
from London to raise the Ist 
battalion, taking with him his 
European staff, which consisted 
of one captain (commander), 
two subalterns, and five non- 
commissioned officers to each 
of the eight companies of 
which the battalion was to 
be composed. The nucleus of 
this battalion, which had been 
already recruited by Captains 
Creighton and Taubman Goldie 
at Ibadan, was sent to Lokoja, 
whither Lieut.-Colonel Pilcher 
proceeded direct by steamer. 
Lieut.-Colonel Fitzgerald, com- 
manding the 2nd battalion, ar- 
rived at Lagos earlyin February, 
and proceeded to Ibadan, where 
he began recruiting Yorubas. 
Early in March 1898, Colonel 
Lugard left London to take 
command of all the forces in 
or near Borgu, including the 
detachments of the Lagos Con- 
stabulary and the West India 
Regiment, as well as a large 
part of the Niger Company’s 
troops and the new levies. 
Touching at Lagos, he went 
on to Lokoja, where were the 
headquarters of the Ist bat- 
talion: the officers were busily 
engaged in drilling and re- 
cruiting. He himself proceeded 


“to Jebba, and sent word to 


Colonel Fitzgerald to march 
across country from Ibadan 
to that point, which became 
now the general headquarters, 
and everything except the 
Ist battalion was moved up 
there. 

It was the end of April be- 
fore the headquarters were es- 
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tablished at Jebba, and the 
situation had in the meantime 
become exceedingly strained. 
The Niger Company claimed 
Borgu; the French had issued 
a decree declaring that Borgu 
was now part of Upper Da- 
homey. The French, as has 
been seen, held the country; 
but the British troops, under 
Colonel M‘Callum, had been 
actively pushing up from the 
south. On December 4, Lieu- 
tenant Turner, R.E., with 
twelve non-commissioned offi- 
cers and sappers of his corps, 
left England for Lagos, to carry 
a telegraph wire through the 
hinterland of Lagos and Illérin 
to Jebba, in order to put the 
officers acting in this debate- 
able land into direct communi- 
cation with their Government. 
On December 12, the Hausas, 
under Major Ewart, occupied 
Ilesha, from which the French 


had been repulsed some months 
earlier ; and on Christmas Day 
100 Hausas, with four guns, 
left Saki to march on Okuta, 


a town of Borgu. Mr Rohr- 
weger, a district commissioner 
of Lagos, who acted through- 
out this whole affair as politi 
cal agent, reported on January 
15 that Okuta had been occu- 
pied. In the meanwhile pre- 
paration was being made for 
the telegraph wire as far as 
Saki, and by February 22 the 
wire was actually brought up 
to that point, and Governor 
M‘Callum moved with it. His 
presence at the front was ur- 
gently necessary, because public 
feeling in England had been 
roused to fever pitch, Mr 
Rohrweger had succeeded in 
occupying a couple more towns 
on the line between Okuta and 
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Kiama, and on February 6 a 
detachment of Hausas, under 
a non-commissioned officer, had 
hoisted the flag in Borea, some 
thirty-five miles south-east of 
Nikki. This village. became 
suddenly notable throughout 
Europe, for on February 19 Mr 
Chamberlain read to the House 
of Commons two telegrams, 
one of which stated that thirty 
Senegalese had come to Borea, 
and had ordered the British post 
there to haul down the union- 
jack. The demand was re- 
fused, and the Senegalese 
camped a little distance off. 
The other telegram related a 
similar incident at Wa, on the 
Gold Coast. In both of these 
regions parties of troops belong- 
ing to the rival nations were 
interspersed like men on a chess- 
board, and it was plain that 
the tension on the spot must be 
very great. It was particularly 
galling to the Frenchmen, be- 
cause, while England merely 
asserted a protectorate over 
these regions, on the French 
system whatever was part of 
a colony was part of France: 
Borgu was part of Upper Da- 
homey, and Lieutenant Breton- 
net and the rest were defending, 
as they considered, the frontier 
of their country, just as much 
as if they had been, for instance, 
in Algeria. 

‘ Neither the Wa incident nor 
that of Borea had in itself any 
particular importance ; but the 
manner in which they were 
announced, and the spirit in 
which the announcement was 
received by the country, were 
significant. The English con- 
tinued their advance in Borgu 
wherever it was possible with- 
out an actual collision, which 
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both sides avoided. Three 
more companies of the 2nd 
West India Regiment had 
been despatched from Sierra 
Leone to Lagos, and, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 149 men of that 
regiment left Saki for Okuta. 
The British advanced posts 
were now within a couple of 
marches of Nikki. In the 
first week of March Governor 
M‘Callum proceeded in person 
to Okuta. But the tornado 
season was now beginning, and 
he reported home that the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the rains, 
combined with the strength 
of the French line of posts 
between Kishi and Kiama, 
made it advisable that any 
farther advance should be 
made from the Niger. In the 
meanwhile the telegraph wire 
was being rapidly carried to- 
wards Ilorin, which point it 


reached on April 3; and the 
presence of the British posts, 
interrupting lines of communi- 
cation, greatly hampered the 


French in Borgu. They had 
devastated the country, which 
is at no time a rich one, and 
were in difficulty for supplies. 
For these they depended largely 
upon Kishi, a town lying about 
fifty miles south of Kiama, 
Kishi was, properly speaking, 
no part of Borgu, but a 
Yoruba town, with which a 
treaty had been concluded in 
1894. The Yorubas are a 
peaceful and industrious people, 
and consequently Kishi, al- 
though a small place, was 
much richer than the rest of 
the country which the French 
had to draw on. It was there- 
fore a serious blow to them 
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when on April 22 the inhabi- 
tants of this town rose, drove 
out the French garrison, and 
called in some West Indian 
soldiers from the nearest British 
post. Politically also it was 
a grave reverse, as it certainly 
did not go to bear out the 
French contention that their 
troops were in the various 
towns by the special prayer of 
their inhabitants. 

Such was the position of 
affairs when Colonel Lugard 
arrived at Jebba. He had 
reached Lokoja on April 10, 
and set out for his headquarters 
on the 13th. By April 17 the 
telegraph wire had reached its 
destination '—having been car- 
ried from Lagos in little over 
three months—and he was in 
touch with the authorities at 
home. Steps were at once 
taken to carry on from the new 
base the work which had been 
begun by Governor M‘Callum. 
Three hundred of the Niger 
Company’s troops, who had 
shown their value in the Bida 
campaign, had been sent up 
hurriedly into Sokoto when 
word came that a French ex- 
pedition had crossed the Niger 
from Say. Of this ill-fated mis- 
sion under M. Cazemajou (after- 
wards massacred at Zinder) 
they could find no trace, and 
were returning by the Niger 
when they were stopped at 
Fort Goldie, and ordered to 
be in readiness to act as a 
field force. They could be well 
spared for the purpose, as the 
new battalions could now sup- 
ply men to take their places 
in the Company’s various gar- 
risons. Colonel Willcocks was 


1 It has since been carried to Lokoja. 
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put in command of the force, 
and ordered to march rapidly 
from Fort Goldie towards 
Kiama, and hoist the English 
flag wherever the tricolour was 
not flying. 

Striking to the north-west, 
Colonel Willcocks occupied the 
village of Adube, and thence 
detached a party with orders to 
march north in the direction of 
Bussa. An important village 
named Timanji was found where 
no flag was flying, and the 
union - jack was __ therefore 
hoisted and a small garrison 
left there. In the meanwhile 
angry protests came in from the 
French officers in command at 
the different posts. It was 


thought necessary to strengthen 
the small party left at Timanji, 
and a reinforcement was sent 
up under Lieutenants Glossop 
and Mangles. 


On their way 
they had to pass a village 
where was a small detachment 
of Senegalese with two white 
sergeants. These people or- 
dered the party to stop; but 
being in a minority, were con- 
tent with heaping insults on 
the Hausas and their officers. 
Reliefs were left in Timanji, and 
Lieutenant Mangles stayed in 
charge of them ; but Lieutenant 
Glossop, returning with the rest 
of the detachment, had again 
to pass through the French 
post. This time the Senegalese 
had numbers in their favour, 
and they were drawn up across 
the path with fixed bayonets. 
The officers on each side had it 
practically in their power to 
bring on a European war—and 
this is only one instance of the 
risks that were run continu- 
ally for a matter of six months 
both in Borgu and in the 
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Mossi country—but fortunate- 
ly discretion prevailed. Lieu- 
tenant Glossop kept his temper, 
treated the insults with con- 
temptuous silence, and made a 
detour round the Senegalese, 
who made no further attempt 
to interfere with him. 

After these events, Colonel 
Willcocks proceeded, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, to 
make a tour of the southern 
border of Borgu, inspecting the 
detachments of the West India 
Regiment and the Lagos Hausa 
Force posted on the northern 
frontier of Yorubaland. This 
he did with remarkable rapidity, 
covering from twenty to thirty 
miles a-day, though the country 
is difficult, full of rivers, none 
of which are bridged, and the 
climate, always deadly, is at its 
worst in the season of the rains, 
which were then beginning. 
But another incident which 
threatened to be critical took 
place at a small village near 
Kishi called Betekuta. There 
was no flag here, and though 
it was scarcely more than a 
cluster of rambling farmhouses, 
the union-jack was run up. 
But a night or two later a 
detachment of the French came 
in and hoisted their flag also, 
under the cover of darkness. 
Colonel Willcocks immediately 
sent to Lieutenant Loissu (in 
command at Kiama) to protest, 
and demand that it should 
be hauled down. The French 
officer then declared that the 
English were terrorising the 
country, and that Betekuta had 
implored his protection. This 
was of course denied, and 
Colonel Willcocks sent word to 
say that if the French flag 
remained in Betekuta he would 
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come and hoist the English one 
at exactly the same distance, 
500 yards, from the French in 
Kiama, which was a town of 
importanve. Lieutenant Loissu, 
who had only a handful of men, 
had no means of stopping the 
English force of three hundred 
rifles from doing this; but he 
petitioned for six days’ post- 
ponement till he should have 
time to consult his chief, M. 
Demoulin, who was at Nikki. 
This was not at first granted, 
but was ultimately conceded, in 
deference to French suscepti- 
bilities, since the knowledge of 
the ultimatum had leaked out 
among the natives, and there 
was no desire to inflict on them 
a gratuitous humiliation. But 
in the interval a hundred Sene- 
galese were thrown by a rapid 
movement into Kiama. 

The fact was that the French 
meant to fight. The Niger 
Company’s troops had _ been 
despatched in February on a 
forced march to Argungu, then 
hurried back to the Niger, and 
sent to act as a field force before 
they could have their clothing 
renewed ; and they were, after 
three months of hard marching 
in African bush, a very un- 
kempt, ragged-looking body of 
men. They were armed with 
Sniders, and it seems that the 
French mistook these for the 
muzzle-loading guns known on 
the coast as “long Danes.” 
Consequently M. Loissu and 
his officers, having a_ well- 
grounded confidence in their 
Senegalese as fighting men, 
were prepared to match a hun- 
dred of them, armed with re- 
peating rifles, against what 
they took to be a mob of 
raw scallywags fighting with 
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muzzle-loaders. They would 
assuredly have found out their 
mistake, to their great cost, for 
care had been taken to concen- 
trate a force at this point, where 
the crisis must come, sufficient 
to assure the result in case of 
collision. Just before the limit 
of time had expired, an express 
reached the French officer at 
Kiama, carrying a copy of 
a Havas telegram which had 
been sent overland from Car- 
notville by relays of galloping 
horsemen. The telegram stated 
that a Convention was just 
about to be signed, and that 
the imminent collision must be 
avoided. In view of this tele- 
gram, Lieutenant Loissu urged 
that action should be suspended. 
But the English replied that 
they had no similar instructions 
from their Government, though 
they were in direct telegraphic 
communication with London, 
and, consequently, insisted that 
the union-jack must go up in 
Kiama, as Lieutenant Loissu 
absolutely refused to remove 
the tricolour from Betekuta. 
The force advanced in fighting 
order to Kiama, the water- 
jackets of the Maxims were 
filled, and there was every ex- 
pectation of a fight. French 
sentries were discovered posted 
in the trees, but no shot was 
fired, and the union-jack was 
hoisted 500 yards distant from 
the tricolour. 

That was practically the end. 
The English settled themselves 
down in camp at Kiama, and 
did, as English officers always 
do, their best to make them- 
selves happy and to live at 
peace with their neighbours. 
It was represented to the 
French officers that the quar- 
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rel was between Governments, 
not between individuals: a race 
meeting was got up, with an 
event for Frenchmen ouly ; but 
as it was on Waterloo day, and 
the event was called “the 
Waterloo cup” by an undiplo- 
matic soldier, no Frenchman 
would enter! Still, when news 
of the Convention signed at 
Paris on 14th July 1898 came 
in, and it was found that the 
French had to evacuate every 
fort in Borgu of which posses- 
sion had been actually disputed 
—the conventional line of de- 
marcation fell a little east of 
Nikki—they were very bitter: 
they said that France had once 
more been humiliated by Eng- 
land, and all the other things 
that French officers in such 
circumstances are accustomed 
to say. As a matter of fact, 
they had done surprisingly well 
on the bargain, though their 
positive gains were greater on 
the Gold Coast frontier than in 
Borgu. But, with feelings as 
they were, the business of ar- 
ranging for evacuation and oc- 
cupation was somewhat ticklish. 
Colonel Ricour, on receiving his 
instructions, wrote a courteous 
letter expressing his willingness 
to go at once, in accordance 
with the clause of the Conven- 
tion stipulating immediate evac- 
uation by either side of territory 
which now fell to the other; 
but asked leave to retain his 
posts for some time in the three 
towns of Illo, Bussa, and Ki- 
ama, where (he said) there were 
large quantities of military 
stores. Now, to hold these 
three important towns was 
practically to hold the entire 
country; but the request was 
not refused. Colonel Lugard 
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replied that the French were 
welcome to leave their men un- 
til they should have been able 
to remove their stores, but that 
he should not refrain from 
moving British troops through 
the rest of the country, since it 
was now British. This was 
simply a civil way of saying 
that they would hold the lines 
of communication between the 
French base and these posts, 
and thus that M. Ricour would 
be beholden to the English for 
all escorts between him and 
this portion of his command. 
Also it was highly probable, 
seeing the feeling of the natives 
towards the French, that when 
the British flag replaced the 
tricolour all through the coun- 
try, a rising might take place, 
directed against the scattered 
and disconnected remnants of 
the force which had dealt so 
severely with the Baribas; or 
at least, that the small French 
garrisons, discredited in the 
eyes of the natives, would owe 
their safety to British bayonets. 
At all events, the French troops 
were immediately withdrawn ; 
the English, who on receipt of 
the news marched without loss 
of a moment to Bussa, arrived 
in the night and found the 
French prepared to leave the 
next morning, and were ex- 
cellently received by them. On 
the southern border, a mistake 
in the map issued in illustration 
of the Convention led to an in- 
cident comic rather than serious, 
which began with the blood- 
less capture of a French native 
officer by some of our Hausas, 
and ended with mutual apolo- 
gies and courtesies between the 
English and French command- 
ing officers. 
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Such is the story of how a 
European war was prevented 
by the tact of those on the spot, 
though there was no flinching 
or hesitation on the part of our 
officers, who carried out their 
difficult orders, and forced the 
crisis which resulted in the Con- 
vention. Their immediate task 
—that of repelling French ag- 
gression on the NigerCompany’s 
frontier and the hinterland of 
Lagos—ended when the Con- 
vention was signed. But the 
work they did stands, and may 
be the germ of much. In so 
far as concerned the definite 
purpose for which it was raised, 
the West African Frontier 
Force happily did not need to 
prove its efficiency in fight; 
but it was proved in other 
ways beyond a possibility of 
question. For instance, on one 
occasion it happened that, to 
meet an emergency, a company 
of Lieut.-Colonel Fitzgerald’s 
battalion, commanded by Cap- 
tain Freemantle (of the Cold- 
stream Guards), was ordered 
to march immediately from 
Jebba to Fort Goldie, twenty- 
six miles distant. The order 
was given at midnight; two 
hours later the men were 01 
the march. Half-a-dozen river , 
affluents of the Niger, had t 
be crossed, and they were at 
in flood. It was still night 
when they reached the first 
river, swollen beyond all possi- 
bility of fording it. Lieu- 
tenant Buxton of the Norfolk 
Regiment swam it, searched 
the other bank, and found a 
canoe in which the men were 
ferried over. Swimming flood- 
streams in the dark is not 
pleasant work when crocodiles 
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may be swimming there too. 
Twelve hours after they set 
out, the company was at Fort 
Goldie. 

The newly raised troops were 
actually employed on active ser- 
vice twice in the course of the 
last year,—first, on the expedi- 
tion sent, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Pilcher, to 
reduce Lapai, an important 
Hausa town not far from the 
left bank of the Niger; and 
secondly, in a smaller affair 
undertaken to punish the mur- 
derers of a British officer near 
Illo. But neither of these ex- 
peditions led to any serious 
fighting, though the Lapai busi- 
ness at one time threatened to 
be as serious as that with Bida 
and Illorin ; and they were re- 
garded by the officers and men 
rather in the light of a pleasant 
break in the monotony of the 
year’s real work. That has of 
course consisted in the drilling, 
organisation, and housing of the 
force. When the 2nd batta- 
lion moved and occupied the 
island of Jebba, they were 
obliged at first simply to camp 
in tents. Then the ground had 
to be cleared ; the men were told 
off to build their own lines, and 
likewise grass huts and a grass 
mess-hut were built for the 
officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Not till August was 
the river high enough to bring 
up stores by steamer to Jebba ; 
but the material for houses was 
landed at Lokoja, and Lieu- 
tenant M‘Clintock with his 
company of sappers was busily 
engaged in setting them up. 
The type adopted consisted of a 
mason - work foundation, upon 
which were placed iron pillars 
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set in concrete, and on these 
pillars the wooden houses were 
put up,—for it is found that 
malaria hangs about low, and it 
is an advantage to sleep some 
distance above the ground. 
When the river rose, the re- 
maining stores went to Jebba 
and the engineers with them; 
though by that time the 2nd 
battalion and Royal Artillery 
were so comfortably settled in 
the grass huts that they hardly 
desired the change. The sol 
diers, who before had _ been 
employed in building, now were 
turned on to the new fatigue 
duty of carrying timber and 
other materials from the land- 
ing-place; and besides the 
fatigue duty drill went on un- 
ceasingly. At half-past five 
A.M. every day there would be 
réveillé ; officers dressed to an 
accompaniment of jabbering 
from the parade-ground as the 
never-silent negroes assembled ; 
at six “Fall in” would sound, 
and from half-past six to eight 
was parade. Then after break- 
fast, from nine to ten, came drill 
for recruits, and till twelve, when 
the men had their mid-day meal, 
various fatigue duties. Then 
came sleep, and again, from four 
to six, parade, and by the end 
of that Europeans had had 
enough of it. Always, too, 
during the day there would be 
musketry practice, an uphill 
business, for the negro is slow 
in learning how to shoot; but 
the perseverance of his instruc- 
tors has got the better of his 
incapacity, and up to 400 yards 
volley-firing is done with very 
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fair results. The men are armed 
with Lee-Metfords, and the little 
bush - fighting that was done 
against Lapai and elsewhere 
proved the superiority of the 
hard bullet over that used in 
the Sniders. The soft bullet 
is apt to break up when volleys 
are fired into bush where natives 
are hiding; but the Lee-Metford 
projectiles went through the 
cover so completely that the 
hidden party always ran before 
our men could get close. The 
three batteries of gunners also, 
under Major Robinson, have 
arrived at a considerable degree 
of competence, and, in short, the 
force has become effective. 

It has not been without cost. 
Europeans working hard under 
service conditions in any hot 
climate must always be liable 
to a heavy mortality, and 
although the climate in these 
regions of the Niger is less dis- 
agreeable than that of many 
places in India, it has proved 
deadly. The mortality at Lo- 
koja, which is near the junc- 
tion of the Niger and Benué, 
where the land at the conflu- 
ence is submerged at high 
Niger, has been greater than 
that at Jebba, which lies 
farther up -stream, with no 
stagnant water about; but 
even at Jebba it has been 
heavy. Still, the country is a 
very different one from the 
coast with its mangrove 
swamps, which Mr Harold 
Bindloss has so vividly de- 
scribed in his book on the 
Niger Delta! The situation of 
Lokoja, lying at the confluence 
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of two huge rivers, and backed 
by mountain -chains, is very 
beautiful, and the scenery in 
general recalled South Africa 
to men who had seen the 
kloopfs and kopjes. At Jebba 
the stream is not so broad, and 
is pent in between high stony 
cliffs: above the island itself— 
one of many in the river—rises 
the great Jebba rock at the 
foot of the rapids,—a huge crag 
in mid-stream, wooded at its 
base, but bare and bald for its 
upper half. Sport is still only 
a matter of anticipation, for 
the officers have been too hard 
at work to spare the time 
needed to hunt big game in 
the dense bush; but plenty of 
tracks have been seen, both of 
elephants and lions, and no 
doubt in easier times there will 
be good bags made by men 
stationed at Jebba. For the 
moment it is worth while to 
note two very important ex- 
periments that were tried to 
make life less uncomfortable. 
A soda- water machine was 
brought out and put under the 
charge of a non -commissoned 
officer who had learnt the work 
in India. All the water was 
boiled in a huge copper before 
being aerated, and thus a drink 
was available in which the 
microbes could find no harbour- 
age. Still more interesting 
was the regimental farm of the 
2nd battalion, started under the 
direction of Captain the Hon. 
Fitzroy Somerset of the Grena- 
dier Guards. This has not only 
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provided vegetables, but has 
been a means of fattening 
cattle, sheep, guinea-fowl, and 
turkeys procured from the 
natives, so that the Europeans 
have never wanted for fresh 
food, and have even been able 
to supply the gunboats. The 
black soldiers receive a weekly 
ration of guinea corn and trade 
beef ; it is prepared for them by 
their women. The Yorubas pre- 
fer yams, but it has hitherto been 
hard to get these. The recruit- 
ing has gone on steadily, till 
both battalions are nearly, if 
not quite, up to strength. With 
the 1st battalion, which began 
with a nucleus of Hausas, the 
original difficulty was to enlist 
Yorubas; and, with Fitzger- 
ald’s, which began by enrolling 
Yorubas, the opposite was the 
case. Hausas and Yorubas 
being enemies, it was hard to 
induce either of them to enlist 
in a regiment recruited, appar- 
ently, from another and not a 
friendly race; but once one or 
two companies were organised, 
things went on more easily. 
What has been said of the 
work done at Jebba describes 
also in rough outline that car- 
ried out at Lokoja by Lieut.- 
Colonel Pilcher and his officers 
with the Ist battalion. In 
short, the force, which was 
started in a somewhat experi- 
mental way a year ago, is now 
one that can be counted upon, 
and its officers may be heartily 
congratulated on the results of 
their work. 
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